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PREFACE. 



This book is intended for candidates preparing for an examination in 
English. It is arranged in two parts, the first dealing witli English Pro- 
nunciation, the second with English Grammar. In the first part ray chief 
aim has been to give an accurate description of tlie nature, formation, 
and representation of English sounds. I need liardly say that the dassifi- 
cation of vowels and consonants is based entirely on Sweet. I am fully 
aware of the objections that liave been raised against the Bell-Sweet 
scheme of vowel division. The symmetrical arrangement of vowel-articu- 
lations in Sweet's table is no doubt partly artificial and fictitious, but it 
is certainly eminently useful in teacliing the elements of phonetics. 
"Such symmetrical divisions," observes the distinguished phonetician R. J. 
I.1L0YD (Phonetiscfie Studicn^ IV Dand^ ^^•^), "have here their use, which 
is indeed very similar to tliat of parallels and meridians in geography. 
The latter are symmetrical themselves and they serve excellently well to 
indicate the positions of tilings which arc unsymmetrictil , — such as 
continents, islands, and mountains: and it is not too much to say tliat 
the use of Bell's rectangles in mapping out the positions of hiunan 
articulations is precisely similar." As for Sweet's treatment of consonants, 
I think nothing could be better than his twofold division of consonants 
according to place and to form. 

The second part of the book is devoted to Modem English Grammar 
and some other subjects, such as punctuation and the use of capitals, 
which, though not strictly belonging to Grammar, are indisi)ensable to 
learners of English. As it has been my object to formulate the current 
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habits of speech, to write a grammar of the language as written and 
spoken to-day, I have for the bulk of the examples drawn upon writers 
of present-day English, — such as Robert IjOuis Ste\'enson, Thomas 
Hardy, George Meredith, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Atthony Hope, Mamon 
Crawford, Cona2^ Doyle, George Moore, Stanley Weitian, Q. (Quiller 
Couch), James Payn, John Ouver Hobbes (^Irs. Craigie), George Gissing, 
Mrs. Burnett, F. Anstey, Walter Besant, W. E. Norris, Mis. Praed, 
RmER Haggard, Z. Z. (Louis Lang will), John Ruskin, Augustine Birrell, 
J. A. Froude, E. a. Freeman, J. R. Green, John Morley, Archibald 
Geikie, and many others. 

It has been my constant aim to confine myself to the statement of 
actual usages of speech, to deal exclusively with the facts of language, 
and to exclude categorical statements not founded on well-established usage. 
In onler to avoid a dry marshalling of nilos and exceptions, I have 
occasionally called in tlie help of Historical Grammar, which, by tracing 
granmiatical forms and usages of language back to earlier stages, makes 
the study of Grammar one of the most fascinating pursuits that can be 
undertaken. The Granmiar will, it is tnisted, Ik? found to contain all that 
is essential for Dutch students to know. 

Though I have done my best to obtain absolute accuracy, yet I do not 
flatter myself tliat this book will he free from imi)erfectioii , and I shall 
1)0 tliankful for any suggestions tliat may tend to improve it. 

Amsterdam, Fehniary, 1899. J. H. A. OfXTHER. 
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PART I. 



ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 



THE VOCAL ORGANS. 

1. Speech-sounds are produced by expelling breath from the 
lungs and modifying it in various ways in the throat and mouth. 
From the lungs, which act as a kind of bellows, the breath is 
propelled through the trachea or windpipe into the larynx, situated 
at its upper extremity. The position of the larynx is marked by 
the projection of its walls familiarly called Adam's apple, which 
can be seen to move up and down in swallowing. This projection 
is formed by the two lateral parts of the thyroid or buckler cartilage , 
which are joined together in front at an acute angle. The larynx 
opens below into the windpipe and above into the cavity of the 
pharynx or throat, and consists of a framework of cartilages, con- 
nected by muscles and other soft tissues. 

2. Across the interior of the larynx are stretched two thin lips 
or membranes, narrow bands of highly elastic tissue, called the 
vocal chords. Parallel to the vocal chords are two horizontal folds, 
the ventricular bands, by means of which they are connected with 
the walls of the larynx. The vocal chords are fixed in front to the 
angle of the thyroid cartilage and at the back to two movable 
cartilages, pyramidal in shape, called the arytenoids. The length 
of each chord is about fifteen millimhrea in men and about eleven 
millimetres in women. 

At the top of the larynx is an oval-shaped cartilage, called the 
epiglottis , which is fixed to the thyroid and capable of being folded 
backwards to prevent the food from passing into the larynx when 
we are swallowing. 

3. The space between the vocal chords, which, by the action of 
the laryngeal muscles, can be narrowed at pleasure, is called the 
glottis. We distinguish between the glottis proper or chord glottis 
and the cartilaginous glottis or opening between the arytenoids at 
the back. The latter can be opened independently of the chord glottis , 
as we do in whispering. 

The larynx resembles a reed instrument , the vocal chords answering 
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to the vihrating metallic slip called the reed, the lungs representing 
tlie wind-chest, and the trachea the tube. 

Tn quiet breathing the vocal chords form two sides of an acute 
angle; if a deep breath is taken the chords separate further; but in 
speaking and singing their edges are brought parallel to each other 
bv the action of various muscles. Breath is converted into voice 
when, by forcible expiration and narrowing of the glottis, we cause 
the vocal chords to vibrate. Tn uttering a low note the vocal chords 
are relaxed ; in a high note , on the contrary, the muscles are called 
into action and the chords are exceedingly tense: the higher the 
note, the greater the tension. By an intricate system of muscles the 
degree of tension can be altere<l and the vibrating part of the chords 
lengthened and shortene<l at will, and in this way a wonderful 
variety of tones can be produced. 
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cc, Arytonoid (.'artiliigos. 

PoflitionH of (he vcx'al chorclH: 1, in Itlowin^ out a candle ; 2, in {xmnding 
the eonK»nant (A); 3, in whispering; 4, in the «lelivery «if a high note 
(head voice); •">, i" the delivery of a low note; (3, when aU>iit to cough 
(glottis coini)let(^ly shut). 

4. Immediately alK)ve the larynx is an open S]>a(^e called the 
pharynx, which opens into the mouth and communicates with the 
nose j>assage. The j)harynx, nose, and mouth, form resonance chambers 
which greatly modify tlie (juality of the voice. The roof of the mouth 
or palate consist** of a hard and a soft j)art. Tlie soft jialato hangs 
down like a curUiin over the root of the tongue and lias a small 
ai)pendage, known as the uvula. If the uvula is ])ressed back th(j 
nose passage is shut and the breath passes tlirough the mouth; if ' 
it is dropped the mouth ])assage is closed and the breath flows 
through the nose. 

5. Voice, as stated above, is ])roduced by the vibrations of the 
vocal chords. Speech is the ])roductioii of sounds inteiuled to ex])ress 
ideas. Speech is made up of articulated sounds , r. e. sounds modified 
in various ways by the action of the tongue , teeth , and lips. There 
may be speech without voice, as in whis])ering: there may also be 
voice without speech, as in singing a scale. 



VOWELS. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



6. Speech-sounds are divided into vowels and consonants. 
Vowels are sounds produced by vibration of the vocal chords and 
modified by giving some definite shape to the superglottal passages. 
They are called vowels, that is "vocals", because their positions 
allow the vocal sounds to pass with least obstruction, there being 
no sfiueezing or stopping of the breath as in the formation of con- 
sonants. Every alteration in the shape of tlie mouth producing a 
different vowel , the quality of vowels depends mainly on the position 
of the tongue and (m the shape of the lip-ajicrture. 

7. Roughly speaking the movements of the tongue may ho 
distinguished int<j horizontal and vertical. According to the hori- 
zontal movements of tlic tongue, vowels are either back, mixed, 
or front. If the root of the tongue is drawn back we get a back 
vowel; if the fore part of the tongue is advanced the result is a 
front vowel; if the tongue is left in a neutral position, neither 
advanced nor drawn back, we have a mixed vowel. We have a 
back vowel in hut and far, a mixed vowel in err and the second 
syllal)le of father , whilst the words fish , ften , and man afford exam- 
l)les of front vowels. 

8. According to the degree of height or distance from the i)alate, 
we distinguish three vertical positions of the tongue , and , accord- 
ingly, divide vowels into high, mid, and low. If we raise the tongue 
as close to the palate as jiossiblc without causing friction , the vowel 
produced will be a high vowel, as in fish; if the tongue is farthest 
from the palate the result is a low vowel , as in man ; if the tongue 
is in an intermediate position between high and low we have a mid 
vowel, as in pen. 

9. Combining the three horizontal ])ositions of the tongue with 
the three vertical ])0Kiti()ns we get the following nine cardinal 
vowel-positions, corresi)onding very nearly with the vowels actually 
found in speech: 



high-back 


high-mixed 


high-front 
mid-front 
low-front 


mid-l)ack 


mid-mixed 
low-mixed 


low-back 



s 



10. Vowels are either narrow or wide. In sounding a narrow 
vowel that part of the tongue which helps to form the sound is 
bunched %ip; in sounding the corresponding wide vowel it is relaxed 
and flattened. When pronouncing the narrow vowel in Dutoh riet there 
is a feeling of tenseness in the fore part of the tongue which is entirely 
absent in the wide vowel of English it. This bunching up of the 
tongue naturally causes narrowing of the mouth-passage ; hence wide 
vowels are more open than the corresponding narrow ones. The 
difference between narrow and wide is especially clear in the 
formation of front vowels; it is not so clearly marked in the mixed 
and back vowels. 

11. Both wude and narrow vowels may be further modified by 
rounding. If we narrow the mouth-channel whilst the tongue is in 
a certain position , a rounded vowel will be tlie result. We distinguish 
inner and outer rounding. If the narrowing of the mouth-passage is 
effected by lateral compression of the cheeks we have inner rounding. 
Outer rounding, on the other hand, is caused by oontrarting the 
opening between the lips so that it ap])roaches the form of a circle. 
Back-round vowels are formed chiefly by inner rounding, front-round 
vowels by narrowing of the lips. Rounding may be accompanied by 
protrusion of the lips, so as to form an additional resonance-chamber 
beyond the teeth. This is the rule in Dutch, and also in French 
and German, but in P^nglish it is generally avoided. Englishmen do 
not lengtlien the mouth-channel by pouting the lips and, as a rule, 
move their lips as little as ])os8ible. 

12. From what has been said it will be clear that there are 
thirty-six primary vowel-positions. The thirty-six elementary vowels 
are shown in the following txible, the key-words being taken from 
English, Dutch, and German: 



narrow 


wide 


high-back 


high-mixed 


high-front 
D. riet 


, . . . , , . , -high-front 
high-back high-mixed ,.^' ^ , 

(i) E. fish 


mid-1 )ack 
(v) E. but 


mid-mixed 
G. gabf 


mid-front 
1). teen 


mid-back . . . , ... ^ 
^.^ _^ ^ mid-mixed mid-front 
(a) E. far , , ,, , , „ 
T. J W K. heiter (6) E. pen 
D. daar v ^ i 


low-back 
1). kan. 


low-mixed 
(;y) E. bird 


low- front 
1). pen 


, . , , . , low-front 
low-hack low-mixed ^ ^ _, 

(je-) E.man 
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narrow-round 


wide-round 


high-back 
D. poes 


high-mixed 


high-front 
D. muur 


high-back high-mixed ,high- front 

(u) E. push 1 (u) E. valwc ' G. diinn 

1 


mid-back 
D. boom 


mid-mixed 


mid-front 
D. keus 


1 

mid-back mid-mixed mid-front 
D. dom ((f) E. fellow D. deur 


low-back 
((5) E. fall 


low-mixed 


low-front 

D. dun 

1 


1 
low-back , . , low-front 
/ N T.-^ ^ low-mixed ' . 
(o) K.. not Ct. gotter 



13. If we compare the acoustic (jualities of the vowels we shall 
find that the mixed vowels are lower in pitch and duller than the 
front vowels, but higher in pitch and clearer than the back-vowels. 
Roimding has exactly the same effect as retraction of the tongue in 
lowering the pitch and dulling the sound. Accordingly the l)ack- 
round vowels, which combine rounding with tongue retraction are 
the lowest in pitch of all the vowels. 



14. 



ENGLISH STRONG VOWELS IN DETAIL 



THK Min-BACK-NAKROW VOWEL (v). 



This short vowel, not found in Dutch, (xerman, and French, is 
slightly advanced from the back position, though not enough to 
justify Victor's calling it a mixed vowel. 
Symbols for (»): u, o, oo, ou, ow. 

cup done blood tough touch 

duck none flood touch rowlock 



15. 



THE LOW-MIXED-NARUOW VOWEL (^). 



The vowel (p) is always long. As it is formed with the tongue in 
its most natural position , being neither advanced nor retracted , it is 
extremely easy to pronounce. 

Symbols for (J): er, ir, or, ur, ear, our, yrrh, olo. 

herd fir work hurt earn scourge 

jerk sir word church eartli myrrh 

perch dirt world spur earl colonel 
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16. THE MID-BACK-WIDE VOWEL (d). 

Equivalent to Du. na in dnar and North-German a in Vater, 

Symbols for (d): a, aa, au, ah, al, ar, aar, ear. 
path fast demand kraal hurrah dark 

ass dance staff aunt balm bazaar 

ask branch shaft laugh calf heart 

grasp ])lant baa ah star hearth 

17. THE HIGH-FRONT- WIDE VOWEL (l). 

Equivalent to North-German i in bitten. It is not found in Dutch , 
the vowel in Du. kin being more open , about halfway between Engl. 
(i) and (e). 
Symbols for (f): i, y, e, o, u, ee, ie, ui, eig. 
hill myth pretty women Greenwich build 

wing synod England busy sieve Teignmouth. 

18. THE MID-FRONT- WIDE VOWEL (e). 

This is the same vowel that is found in German Bett, It differs 

from the vowel in Du. pen, which is narrow and intermediate 
between Eng. (e) and («). 

Symbols for (e): e, a, ea, ai, ay, ei, ie, u, eo, ey. 

leg any head said leisure leopard 

j)en many deatli says friend Cieoffrey 

very ate ready heifer busy Reynold 

19. THE LOW-FRONT- WIDE VOWEL (/c). 

Tbe vowel de) does not occur in Dutch, German, or French, and 
has a very oj)en sound. 

Symbols for (ar): a, ai, ae. 

cat shall Harry lamb plaid 

lad have lather hang Gaelic 

20. THE LOW-HACJK-NARROW-ROUND VOWEL (6). 

This sound is best obtained by lenghthening the vowel in Du. no<j. 
It is long and very open, and may be heard in the dialect of Over- 
ijsel in words like Voder. 

Symbols for (6): aw, au, ar, a, our, or, oa, augh, ough, augha. 
paw fault ball source boar bought 

jaw warm wall fork caught thought 

daub dwarf court porch taught Vaughan 
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21. THE HIGH-BACK-WIDE-ROUND VOWEL (w). 

This vowel is obtained by raising the back of the tongue as near 
as possible to the middle of the soft palate at the same time round- 
ing the lips. It is equivalent to North-German u in tmd, Mutter ^ Junge, 
Symbols for (n): u, o, oo, ou, orce. 

bull butcher woman shook could worsted 

push wolf good wool would Worcester. 

22. THE LOW-BACK-WIDE-ROUND VOWEL (o). 

The most oi>en of all English vowels , pronounce<l with the tongue 
as low as possible. 

Symbols for (o): o, a, au, ou, ow, oh. 
pot fond wasp laurel cough knowledge 

dog want swan sausage trough Johnny 



WEAK VOWELS. 
23. THE WEAK VOWEL (ii). 

The mid-mixed- wide vowel (a) occurs only in unstressed syllables. 
It is frecjuently called the natural vowel, be(^ause it is formed by 
sounding the voice with the vocal organs in the position most natural 
to Englishmen, ft is often used in conversation to fill uj) a gap, 
when a speaker is trying to hit upon the right word. As almost 
every vowel in imstressed words and syllables in rapid speech is 
liable to be converted into (;>), it is by far the most universal of 
English vowel-soiuids. It is frequently expressed by the letter r at 
the end of a word, final r retaining its consonantal sound, in the 
pronunciation of London and the South of England, only when 
immediately followed by a word beginning with a vowel. 

Symbols for (9)\ 

d) a, before or after a strong syllable : ago, al(me, accc])t, away, 
manure, attempt., amuse, ashamed, appear, atrocious; — signal, 
thousand, Roman, trespass, valiant, giant, instant, China, madam, 
breakfast, assistance, America. 

(2) e, preceded by a strong syllable: accent, parent, current, 
morsel, minstrel, agent, moment, barren. 

(3) o, before and after a strong syllable : consist, continue, o])lige, 
content, considerable, provision, occasion; — baron, custom, com- 
fort, handsome, actor, bottom, wisdom, waggcm. 
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(4) ou , preceded by a strong syllable : nervous , barbarous , famous , 
glorious, furious, tedious, serious, enormous. 

(5) u, before and after a strong syllable: unless, until, untrue, 
success, pursue, upon; — triumph, figure, measure, volume. 

(6) the endings ar, er, or, our: beggar, cellar, sugar; — father, 
mother, brother, sister, butter, dinner, fever, foreigner; — anchor, 
tailor, emperor, sailor; — harbour, labour, honour, valour, neighbour. 

(7) r, preceded by a diphthong: our, fire, wire, mire, inspire, sour. 

24. THE WEAK VOWEL (t). 

This vowel, though not nearly so universal as (a), occurs very 
frequently. It is more open than the high-front-wide vowel (i), 
the tongue being in a position intermediate between (t) and (e). 
Properly speaking there are two varieties of weak (l) in English, 
the (t) in become , detain , relief being less open than final (X) in very , 
glasses y learned, honest, village, etc. 

Symbols for t: 

(1) a, after a strong syllable: village, cabbage, palace, courage, 
menace, palate, separate, language, pirate. 

(2) e, before and after a strong syllable: below, belong, become, 
begin, examine, excel, expect, prepare, endeavour, remember, 
return, deserve; — college, tempest, secret, wicked, cricket, insect, 
earnest, linen, fishes, churches, foxes. 

(3) i, before and after a strong syllable: inform, impatient, disturb, 
divide, irregular, discover; — pudding, wedding, morning, cabin, 
examine, native, restive. 

(4) y, final: plenty, clergy, holy, pretty, history, city, witty, happy. 

(5) u, ui: minute, lettuce, biscuit, circuit. 

(6) ai, ay: captain, fountain, always, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 

(7) ea, ee, ei, eig, ey, ie: guinea, forehead (^forid), coffee, 
forfeit, sovereign, foreign, donkey, money, alley, valley, Bessie, ladies. 

25. THE WEAK VOWEL (^). 

The weak vowel (d) is mid-mixed-wide-round. It is the same vowel 
that occurs strong in French homme. 

Symbols for (p): o, ow: obey, proceed, hotel, protect; — fellow, 
window, yellow, hollow, narrow, pillow. 
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26. THE WEAK VOWEL (w). 



This vowel differs from the strong vowol (w) only in being mixed. 
Symbols for (u): o, u, oo: into, value (imdju), instrument, pre- 
judice, childhood, manhood. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

27. A diphthong is a combination of two vowels joined by a 
rapid glide or transitional soun<l and pronounced so as to form but 
one syllable. Diphthongs are distinguished into falling and rising 
diphthongs, according as they have the stress on the first or on 
the second element. In English all diphthongs are falling. 

HALF DIPHTHONGS. 

28. If the two elements differ only in height a diphthong is 
called a half diphthong. There are in English four half diphthongs : 
(ei)y (t), (pu), and (ii) or (ttto). 

(ei). 

29. Both elements are front-wide. The first is the mid-front-mde 
vowel («) , the second is weak (^), or a sound about mid-way between 
(e) and (i). 

Symbols for (ei): a, ai, ay, ea, ei, ey, eig, eigh, ao, au, aigh, ag, alf 
pale wait say greyhound freight straight 

late snail great reign gaol champagne 

bass may skein eight gauge half[)enny. 

30. Both elements are high-Jroni-wide, In passing to the second 
element the tongue is raised till it very nearly assumes the position 

for 0> 
Symbols for (f): e, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, i, ie, eau. 
me pea knee conceited key believe 

she beat meet people machine Beaucham(p) 

(Ott). 

31. The first element is the mid-back-mde-round vowel. The second 
element differs from the first only in having the high lip-rounding 
of (u) in full; the tongue maintains the same position throughout. 
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Symbols for (ou): o, oa, oe, oh, 61, oo, ou, ow, ew, eo, eau, 
ough, og, aut. 

go colt foe brooch sew though 

roll post oh soul yeoman Cologne 

hold coal yolk know beau hautboy 

(■&) or (uw). 

32. The first element is the high'back-vnde^rovnd vowel (u). In 
forming the second element the tongue retains the same position, 
but the lips are contracted to the (ti?)-position. 

Symbols for (<l): oo, o, oe, u, ou, ue, ui, ew, ough. 
root do shoe you blue chew 

soon move rude soup juice through 

PULL DIPHTHONGS. 

33. A full diphthong consists of two entirely different vowels, 
pronounced in one syllable and joined by an extremely rapid glide. 
English has three full diphthongs: (at), (aw), and (oi). It is very 
difficult to analyse them into their component elements ; hence there 
is much diversity of opinion among phoneticians as to their com- 
position. 

(at). 

34. According to Sweet this diphthong begins with the mixed 
vowel (a) and ends in a sound between (i) and (e). Storm says the 
first element, as usually heard in London English, is (as) in man. 
Soames identifies it with the vowel in French patte, I should say 
the first element is very much like (d) in far, but shorter and 
approaching to the mixed position. 



Symbols 


for (at^: 


i, y, ie. 


ig, igh, eigh, ic, is, 


ais, eye, 


uy, ye. 










line 


pint 


pie 


light isle 


sleight 


kind 


sky 


sign 


height aisle 


buy 


child 


try 


sigh 


indict eye 


dye. 



(au), 

35. The first element is the low-mixed wide vowel (according to 
Soames the a of Fr. patte). The second element differs from the first 
in being rounded; it is a sound about midway between the weak 
vowels (u) and (o). 
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Symbols for (au): ou, ow, ough, eo. 
mouse stout ground brow bough plough 

pouch proud crowd brown drought Macleod. 

oi. 

36. The first element is the mid-back-wide-round vowel. The 
second, half-way between (/*) and (e), just like the second element 
of (ai) and (ei). The North-German diphthong eu in heutt has about 
the same sound. 

S3rmbols for (oi): oi, oy, uoy. 

coin oil boy toy oyster buoy 

MUKMUK DIPHTHONGS. 

37. Final (r) is kept as a consonant in modem English when 
immediately followed by a word beginning with a vowel (far away, 
poor enough, our aunt). In all other cases it is either entirely 
dropped or weakened to the natural vowel (p), forming with the 
preceding vowel a murmur diphthong. The murmur diphthongs 
are four in number : (ea), (w), (69), and (itS). If a diphthong precedes 
the result is a triphthong (a?a, aua). These diphthongs and triph- 
thongs owe their origin to the difficulty of passing at once from the 
position of the vocal organs required for the preceding vowel to 
that necessary for the consonant. To facilitate this transition a glide 
or transitional sound was developed before (r), which reniaine<l 
when the consonant was afterwards dropped. After (d) and(^)(8tar, 
sir) the glide has entirely disappeared in modern Knglish. 

(e»). 

38. The first element, a sound intermediate between (c) and (/f) , 
is half-long. 

Symbols for (e^): are, air, ear, eir, ere, ayer, ayor. 
care air wear lieir ore prayer 

hare pair swear their where mayor 

Words like player, layer (I)u. apeler , laay) must ]>e considered as 
dissyllabic: (plei'9), leio). 

Observe: stare = («<<»), stared = (8t€9{l), but staring = {8ie9rii\). 

39. The first element is the high-front-mde vowel in fah , but 
half-long. 
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Symbols for (w): ear, eer, ere, ier. 

ear clear peer here bier 

fear beer queer mere pier 

Observe: fear = (^), feared = (Ji9d)^ but fearing == (Jbriri). 

m- 

40. The first element is the low-back-narroto-round vowel, differing 
however from the vowel in fall in being half-long. The second dis- 
appears almost entirely before a consonant; compare lore (16a) and 
lord (almost I6d), pour (p^) and pouring (p/ir^r?). 

Symbols for (6a): or, ore, oar, oor, our. 

or more snore boar door 

for shore oar roar four 

nor gore soar floor pour 

Lower (comparative of low), mower, and similar derivatives should 
be pronounced in two syllables: (loud), (mou?). 

(U9). 

41. Begins with the high-back-vnde round vowel in full. As in the 
preceding murmur diphthongs the first element is half-long. 

Symbols for (u9): oor, our, ure. 

poor moor your tour cure pure 

Words like doer, brewer are dissyllables: (dad), (brud). 
Observe: cure = (hjva), cured = kju9d), but curing = kj^i9rin). 

MURMUR TRIPHTHONGS. 

42. The murmur triphthongs are: (aia) and (au9). 
Examples of (aid) : fire , wire , tire , hire , lyre , choir. 
Examples of (ava): sour, hour, flower, tower, shower, power. 



CONSONANTS. 

43. Consonants are produced , with or without vibration of the 
vocal chords, by stopping or squeezing the breath in some part of 
the mouth or throat. The word consonant (the stem of the pres. 
part, of the Latin verb con-sonare) means sounding together or at the 
same time , and , accordingly, it is sometimes asserted that consonants 
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are incapable of being pronounced by themselves. This, however, is 

quite a mistake. If at a public meeting by a prolonged (« ) 

we express disapproval of the speaker's words, or if we wish to 

rebuke people for chattering at a concert by a lengthened (- ) , 

we certainly use consonants by themselves. But though it is possible to 
sound consonants independently, as a rule they are joined to vowels. 

44. Consonants are either voiced, /. e, produced with vibration 
of the vocal chords, or voiceless, i. e. formed without narrowing 
the glottis. If we compare the sounds (;>) and (/) with the sounds 
(b) and (v) we shall find that in uttering the former the breath is 
expelled more forcibly than in sounding the latter. But there is 
another and more important point of difference between them. If 
we prolong the consonants (v) and (/) in succession, at the same 
time placing the tips of the two first fingers on the Adam's apple, 
we distinctly feel the vibration of the larynx in sounding (v) , which 
vibration is suddenly stopped when we pass on to (/). Another 
very interesting experiment may be made by stopping tlie ears 
whilst pronouncing a voice and a breath consonant in succession, 
f. T. (s) and («). Whilst prolonging (z) a loud buzzing sound will 
be heard, which disappears as soon as we sound the correspond- 
ing breath consonant. All (consonants can be pronounced with or 
without voice. 

45. Consonants may be chussed as stops , nasal consonants , side 
consonants, open consonants, and trills. 

TABLE OP KNCiLISII CONSONANTS. 
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STOPS (EXPLOSIVES). 

46. Stopped consonants or stops are formed by complete 
closure of the mouth-channel ; when the stoppage is removed there is 
an explosion, which may be produced with either breath or voice. 
The P]nglisli stops are the lip-stops (/)) and (6), tlie point-stops (t) 
and (d), and the back-stops (k) and (g). In the lip-stops the closure 
is formed by bringing the lips together, in (Q and (rf) by placing 
the point of the tongue against the upper gums, in (k) and (g) by 
the back of the tongue touching the soft palate. From the manner 
of their formation it must be clear that they are incapable of being 
prolonged. 

47. The student should remember that (b) and (d) are never 
unvoiced at the end of a word, as is the rule in Dutch. He should 
also observe that English (p), (A:), and (0, differ from the cor- 
responding Dutch sounds in being always slightly aspirated, t. e. 
pronounced with a forcible expulsion of breath (breath-glide). This 
breath-glide is heard both at the beginning and at the end of words , 
but it is strongest at the beginning. 

Symbols for (p): p, pp, ph, gh. 

Ex.: pale, jump, pulpit, happy, shepherd, hiccough. 

Symbols for (6): b, bb, pb. 

Ex,: bed, ball, tub, robber, sobbing, cupboard. 

Symbols for (Q: t, tt, th, bt, ct. 

Ex.: table, kettle, hotter, thyme, doubt, indict. 

Symbols for (d)- d, dd, Id. 

Ex.: deep, ruddy, add, should, would, could. 

Symbols for (A:): k, c, ck, cc, ch, cq, gh, Ik, x. 
Ex.: king, catch, wreck, accustom, ache, acquaintance, talk, 
exception. 

Symbols for (g) : g , gg , gh , gu. 

Ex.: good, egg, beggar, foggy, ghost, guest, guard. 



NASAL CONSONANTS. 



48. In pronouncing the voiced stops (6), (d), (g) the nasal pas- 
sage is closed, the uvula being pressed against the back of the 
pharynx. If this pressure is relaxed so that the nasal passage is left 
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open and the oral passage at the same time closed, the result will 
be the nasal consonants (rn), (n), and (rj). Closing the lips we 
get (m) ; if we place the point of the tongue against the upper gums 
we get (n); if the back of the tongue touches the soft palate the 
result is (r?). Nasal consonants are always voiced in English. 

Vowels can also be nasalized by lowering the uvula, the voice 
resounding partly in the nose, partly in the mouth. The French 
vowels in the words chainp , fin, oH, un^ are nasals. The nasal twang 
of Americans and of Cockneys is caused by imperfect closure of the 
nose-passage. 

49. As in sounding nasal consonants the breath flows freely 
through the nose without meeting with any obstacle it is easy to 
prolong them. 

Symbols for (m): m, mm, gm, Im, mn, mb, mp. 
Ex,: mill, summer, phlegm, calm, autumn, lamb, Hamp<len. 
Symbols for (n): n, nn, dn, gn, kn, In, mn, pn. 
Ea,: name, penny, Wednesday, sign, knife, Lincoln, mnemonics, 
pneumatics. 
Symbols for (r?): ng, n, nd, ngue, ngh. 
Ex.: long, ring, singer, think, bank, handkerchief, tongue, Birmingham. 



SIDE CONSONANTS. 

50. Side consonants are formed by stopping the breath passage 
in the middle, leaving it open at the sides. The English point con- 
sonant is formed by placing the point of the tongue against the 
upper gums, the back of the tongue being raised and the front 
scooped out. It is this peculiar position of the tongue which imparts 
to English (/) its deep pitch and dull sound, very different from 
the corresponding consonant in Dutch. As a rule the breath, ob- 
structed by the point of the tongue being placed against the gums , 
flows out through wide channels over the sides, but, according to 
Miss Soames, some people let the breath escape on one side only, 
in which case the consonant is said to be unilateral. 

By unvoicing English (/,) and expelling the breath with consider- 
able force we get the Welsh (/) heard in Llandudm>, Llangollen. 

Symbols for (I): I, 11, si, Iw. 

Ex.: land, loss, ball, roll, ballad, traveller, island, Woolwich. 



o* 
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OPEN CONSONANTS. 

51. Open consonants are produced by narrowing the breath 
passage without closing it. They are all of them capable of being 
prolonged as long as we please, for which reason they are also 
called continuants. The open consonants in English are (/a), (j), (r), 
Oh), (dh), («), (2), (5), (£), (wh), (vi), (/), and (t;). 

THE GLOTTAL CONSONANT. 

52. If the breath is squeezed in the glottis itself the result is 
the glottal consonant (/i). This consonant is always followed by a 
vowel with which it is very closely connected. It has no position of 
its own, but is heard through the position of the following sound. 
If we pronounce (M), (hi), (Jiii), we first place the vocal organs in 
the position required for (d), (f), (^), next we emit breath, and, 
after the expiration of the breath , cause the vocal chords to vibrate 
for the vowel. 

English (Ji) is not quite so strongly breathed as German (A), and 
diminishes considerably in energy before the following vowel com- 
mences. In some parts of our country (Zeeland , Groningen) people 
have great trouble with this consonant, dropping it where it should 
be sounded , and sounding it where it should be dropped. The same 
thing may be observed among English speakers especially in the 
speech of the uneducated. According to Sweet initial (Jh) began to 
be dropped everywhere in colloquial speech towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, but has now been restored in refined speech by 
the influence of the spelling. In the Cockney dialect it is regularly 
dropped, and throughout England the correct pronunciation of the 
aspirate is considered an infallible test of education. 

In weak syllables it is now universally dropped except at the 
beginning of a sentence; compare /. i, the two h's in "he said he 
did not care" {H sedididnt ke9). 

Symbol for (^): h. 

THE FRONT CONSONANT (j). 

53. If the middle or front of the tongue is raised to the hard 
palate , whilst voiced breath is squeezed out between the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth the result is the English front consonant (j). 
The place of formation is nearly the same as for the high-front- 
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narrow vowel in Du. riet. This vowel easily passes into the (j)-eon- 
sonant : all we have to do is to raise the front of the tongue a little 
so as to cause friction. 

Symbols for (j): y, i, e, j. 

Ex.: year, yoke, familiar, onion, poniard, hideous, hallelujah. 

THE POINT CONSONANT (r). 

54. In the educated south of England (r) is always sounded as 
an open consonant without any trill , the point of the tongue being 
approached to the upper gums. Such at least is the opinion of 
Sweet and Bell. Miss Soames and Lloyd, however, do not agree 
with them, and the former says that (r) is generally made by a 
single flapping movement with the point of the tongue , either closing 
the breath passage completely, as in scream, merry, sorry, or very 
nearly, as in red, Mary, In Scotland this consonant is pronounced 
with a strong trill of the point of the tongue against the upper gums. 
In the north of England a uvular or guttural (r) may be heard, 
which is known by the name of Northumbrian burr and made by 
causing the uvula to vibrate. 

(r) is always voiced in English and is never heard unless a vowel 
follows it either in the same word or in the one immediately after 
it. Careless speakers frequently insert this consonant after a word 
ending in (a) when the next begins with a vowel: the idea of it 
(dhi aidVdrdvit), 

Symbols for (r): r, rr, rh, rw. 

Ex.: red, rose, run, very, sorry, berry, rhetoric, Norwich. 

THE POINT-TEETH CONSONANTS {ih) AND (jlh), 

55. These consonants are formed by placing the point of the 
tongue against the edges of the upper front-teeth , the breath escaping 
between tongue and teeth, not necessarily between the interstices of 
the teeth. If the point of the tongue is placed against the back of 
the teeth the consonant is said to be post-dental , if the point of 
the tongue is protruded between the teeth, as is done by some 
speakers, the consonant is inter-dental; the latter mode of producing 
the consonant is considered ungraceful. 

Both breath and voice consonant are symbolized by th. 
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THE BLADE CONSONANTS («) AND (z). 

56. In sounding these consonants the place of friction is between 
the roof of the mouth and the blade of the tongue. By the blade 
of the tongue that part of it is meant which is between the front 
or middle and the point. The breath is directed on to the teeth, 
the shape of the tongue is convex, whilst the point is tense and 
unruffled. («) and (z) , like (th) and (dh), form a pair of breath and 
voice consonants. («) is the most clearly audible of all consonants; 
it is more energetically articulated than Dutch («). 

Symbols for («): s, ss, c, sc, sch, st, sw, ps, etc. 

Ex,: son, toss, city, scent, schism, waistcoat, sword, psalm. 

Symbols for (z): z, zz, s, ss, sc, cz, etc, 

Ex.: zero, puzzle, has, easy, possess (pazes), discern, czar. 

THE BLADE-POINT CONSONANTS (^) AND (z). 

57. The Blade-Point Consonants differ from s and z in two 
ways : the tongue is retracted and the point of the tongue is raised. 
English (5) differs from the corresponding German sound in Schiff 
in being formed further back and without protrusion of the lips. 

(«), (z), (5), and (f) are usually called sibilants. 

Symbols for (5): sh, ch, s, ss, ce, ci, ch, ti, sci, etc. 
Ex,: ship, machine, sure, mission, ocean, atrocious, inch, filch, 
patient, conscience, conscious. 

Symbols for (£): z, s, si, zi, g, etc, 

Ex.: azure, measure, usual, provision, decision, glazier, stranger. 

THE LIP-BACK CONSONANTS (wh) AND (w), 

58. The lip-back consonants are formed by retracting the 
tongue and raising the back of it as in the formation of a high-back 
vowel, at the same time rounding the lips by drawing the corners 
of the mouth together, (wh) is a breath, (w) a voice consonant. 
This distinction , however , has almost entirely disappeared in southern 
English, where (w) is generally substituted for (wh). According to 
Miss Soames people who generally avoid the latter sound, may 
sometimes be heard to utter it in an emphatic interrogation, such 
as "where?" 

The English sound difi*ers considerably in character from the 
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corresponding Dutch lip-consonant, the latter being pronounced 
without raising the back of the tongue. The Dutch sound , moreover, 
is frequently formed with lip-protrusion , which is entirely absent in 
the English consonant. 

Symbols for (w, wh): wh, w, u. 

Ex,: wheat, why, widow, wife, war, queer, squeeze. 

THE LIP-TEETH CONSONANTS (/) AND (v), 

59. The breath consonant (/) and the voice consonant (y) are 
both formed by pressing the lower lip against the upper teeth and 
forcing the breath between the teeth. 

Symbols for (/): f, ff, ph, gh, ft, pph. 

Ex,: flame, foam, staff, physics, tough, often, sapphire. 

Syml)ols for (v): v, ve, f, ph. 

Ex,: venom, vigour, voice, wave, stove, of , nephew. 



COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 

60. book-keeper lamp-post stopped (pt) slept 
coat-tail lap-dog robbed (bd) looked (kt) 
head-drees hat-box booked (kt) fact 

If two stopped consonants come together the first is im plosive, 
i. e. heard in the act of closing the breath passage, the second 
explosive, t. e. heard in the act of opening the passage. 

61. pen-knife unnerve immeasurable palely 
innate immoral home-made misspend 
unnatural immortal wholly misstatement 
unnoticed immovable solely misspell 

In the case of other consonants than stops double consonants are 
pronounced by prolonging the sound and giving a fresh impulse of 
stress to mark the beginning of a new syllable. 

Note, — Single consonants between two vowels are very frequently 
written double: witty ^ letter^ ballad ^ penny ^ lucky ^ happy ^ traveller^ 
redder^ etc. In all these words the double letter stands for a single 
sound. 

62. find round finger (r\g) stronger (r\g) window 
spend send linger {ng) younger {r\g) dumb-bell 
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In passing from a nasal consonant to the corresponding voiced 
stop, we simply close the nose passage by raising the uvula. If the 
stop belongs to the next syllable an increase of strength is given to 
indicate the beginning of a new syllable. 

63. 



belt 


lamp 


saint 


inch 


link ink) 


self 


hump 


plant 


branch 


strength (nth) 


pulse 


glimpse 


since 


bank (rjA:) 


length (nth) 



When the consonants (0, (^), (w), (") are followed by a breath 
consonant in the same syllable , they are unvoiced in the latter part 
of their duration , the glottis being opened before the next consonant 
is begun. 



64. 


cream 


trade 


twist 


place 


priest 




crow 


treat 


twice 


plant 


pride 




cry 


travel 


twin 


please 


prey 



When a voiced consonant (r, Z, w) is preceded by one of the 
stops (i), ((), (p) its first half is unvoiced. 



65. little 


camel 


bosom 


open 


season 


battle 


flannel 


schism 


heaven 


button 


gravel 


trouble 


bottom 


pardon 


mutton 


vessel 


apple 


baptism 


seven 


open 



(I), (m), and (n) are called vowel-like consonants, because they 
can form syllables by themselves just as vowels can. They are 
always syllabic when they are final and preceded by another con- 
sonant as in the above examples. 



66. 



jest 


gem 


hedge 


chain 


such 


jam 


gentle 


cage 


chair 


church 


joke 


giant 


soldier 


chance 


pitch 


just 


judge 


grandeur 


touch 


catch 



The combinations (dz) and (tS), sometimes called consonantal 
diphthongs, are extremely frequent. After (n) and (/) the (rf) and 
(t) sounds are now generally dropped: strange (streini), singe (dnz), 
danger (deinh), inch (M), bench (bens)j filch (fil^), milch (mili). 

(dj) and (tj) are apt to develop into (d£) and (ti) (palatalization). 
Hence the variable pronunciation of such words as odious, edtwate, 
Indian, tedious , cordial, destitute , servitude, opportunity, fustian, celestial, 
where (dz), or (tS) is generally considered a vulgarism, and of 
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soldier, verdure , grandeur ^ nature , fortxme , question , furniture , forfeiture , 
lecture y punctual, actual ^ where (di) or (^) is now the rule in edu- 
cated speech. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH ARTICULATION. 

67. The English mode of articulation, as differing from Dutch, 
German , and French , is characterized hy the following peculiarities : 

The tongue is flattened and broadened, and drawn back from the 
teeth. It is this flattening of the tongue which causes the i)repon- 
derance of wide vowels in English. It should also be noticed that 
the tongue is hollowed out, which gives a dull sound pariiiculariy 
noticeable in the (0-consonant. In the formation of round vowels 
there is no protrusion of the lips; whilst in forming front vowels 
the lips are not spread out at the corners to make the sound clearer 
as in French. In general it may be stated that the lips maintjiin 
their neutrality as much as possible, round vowels being formed 
mainly by Inner rounding. 

The English breath stops and the lip-back consonant (w) are 
uttered with much more energy than the corresponding Dutch sounds. 
An Englisliman hearing a Dutch (k) might easily mistake it for the 
voiced back-sound (g). 







QUANTITY. 






68. far 


blow 


sir bough 


lie 


dough 


line 


tone 


foil seize 


soul 


meal 



We distinguish three degrees of quantity : long, half-long, and short 
Long vowels and diphthongs occur either finally or before voiced 
consonants. 

69. start boat ripe house safe vice 
speech stroke stake right book plate 

Long vowels and dii)hthongs are shortened and become half-long 
before breath consonants. 

70. cap top lack push gap kick 
let hut nut puss luck rat 

Short vowels occur only before breath consonants. 
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love am bell job none cod 

man bad shell sob does kill 

Short vowels are lengthened and become half-long before voiced 
consonants. 

71. seed path cat bad 
wine coat drop log 
boil hope pluck sob 

Final consonants remain short after a long vowel or diphthong; 
they are lengthened after short strong vowels. If the consonant is 
voiced, both, short vowel and consonant, become half-long. 

If, however, a consonant, preceded by a short vowel, is imme- 
diately followed by a weak vowel it remains short. So in cut the (t) 
is long, whereas it remains short in cutting y cut it up. 

72. lads (dz) pens (nz) calves (vz) sol)8 (bz) 
bold (Id) ' wind (nd) change (ni) build (Id) 

Consonants are lengthened when followed by a voiced consonant 
in the same syllable. 



BREATH-GROUPS. 

73. Speech, as stated before, consists in the production of 
sounds intended to convey ideas. Speech-sounds are combined into 
words. A sentence is a word or a combination of words intended to 
express some thought. 

The division of sentences into words is a logical not a purely 
phonetic division. Speaking phonetically speech is divided into 
breath-groups, and breath-groups consist of syllables. A new syl- 
lable is indicated by a marked increase of stress. A breath-group is 
a number of syllables run together in one breath. Within each 
breath-group no pause whatever is made. The division of speech into 
breath-groups may correspond with the logical division into sentences , 
but this is not necessarily the case. 

74. The following little poem by R. L. Stevenson may serve as 
an example how speech is broken up into breath-groups: 

REQUIEM. 

Under the wide and starry sky. 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 
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Thi8 be the vernc you gnive for me: 
"Her^ lie lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill." 

tmdddk9 waiddn stdri akai, 

digdhj greiv9n letrni laL 
gUeddidailiv 9nglmdU dai, 

9ndail€idmi daun ivith9wiL 

dhisbtdh? v^8ju grew f9mi: 

^^hiorilaiz v)e9rilond tsM; 
houm^zdhd seib, houvi fr^mai, 

9ndh9hvnU houm Jr^mdhML 



WEAK WORDS. 

75. Words that occupy a subordinate place in a sentence always 
have weak stress in English. If they are of frequent occurrence they 
develop one or more weak forms by the side of the strong one. 
The word and /. /. has four forms: a strong form (jend) when 
emphatic, and the weak forms (md) before vowels, (an) before 
consonants, and even (w) in such a phrase as "bread-and-butter" 
(hrednhvt'd). 

The principal changes which weak words undergo are the following : 

(1) the vowel changes to (i>), (^), (f1), (ti), especially {d)\ 

(2) a vowel is dropped before a consonant (us, is, am, of); 

(3) initial {h) is nearly always dropped except at the ])eginning 
of a sentence (he, his, him, have, had). 

76. The following list contains the most important weak words, 
first in the received spelling, next in their emphatic form, and 
lastly in their weak forms; the second and third column ])eing in 
phonetic spelling: 



a, an 


et, sen 


9, dn 




am 


aerti 


9fn^ m 




and 


send 


9nd, 9n, n 




are 


d(r) 


dr (before a vowel), 


d (before a cons.) 


as 


HZ 


dZ 




at 


Hi 


Ji 
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be 


M 


bi, bi 


been 


bin 


bin, bin 


can 


kasn 


A:9fi, kn. 


could 


hid 


k9d 


do 


do 


d9y d (haudjvduf) 


does 


dm 


dai 


for 


/^ (/«r) 


Mr),fKr) 


from 


from 


fr9m 


had 


hspd 


had, ddy d 


has 


Juez 


k9Z, 9Z, Z 


have 


hspv 


h9V, 9V, V 


he 


hi 


M, i, i 


her 


hKr) 


M*-), Kr) 


him 


him 


htm, tm 


his 


hiz 


hiz, tz 


is 


iz 


iz, z 


madam 


msed^m^ miem 


mam 


me 


mi 


mi 


must 


mv8t 


mdst, m98 (before a consonant) 


of 


ov 


^, 9V, V 


on 


on 


^ 


or 


69 (6r) 


d(r), 9(r) 


nor 


n69 (ndr) 


n^(f), n9(r) 


not 


not 


nt (in verbal forms) 


saint 


seint 


snt, 9n (before a consonant) 


shall 


hsel 


hi, U 


she 


m 


Si 


should 


hid 


hd, id 


sir 


9$ («^) 


sKr) 


some 


simi 


89m (in a partitive sense: some wine) 


such 


8Vt^ 


89ti 


than 


dhm 


dkm 


that 


dhset 


dh9t 


the 


dhi 


dhi (before a vowel) dhj (before a cons.; 


their 


dhe9(r) 


dh9(r) 


them 


dhem 


dham, 9m 


there 


dhe9{r) 


dhair) 


till 


till 


m, tl 


to 


tn 


tu, t9 


us 


V8 


98, 8 


was 


noz 


W9Z 
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we 


wi 




«« 


were 


w^r) 




«»(r) 


will 


wil 




3l, I 


you 


.;<! 






your 


itt9(r), j&, 


(J6r) 


J<Kr) , Xi 



THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

77. By the word Alphabet (from Alpha and 5eto, the names of 
the first two letters of the Greek alphabet) we mean a collection of 
symbols employed to represent, conventionally, to the eye the sounds 
that are heard in a language. The symbols of the English alphabet 
are tliose of the Jjatin, with three additional letters — ji v, and w. 
The Latin alphabet was originally borrowed from one of the (ireok 
alphabets, and the Greeks, in their turn, derived their characters 
from a Phoenician source. It is now generally believed that the 
letters were originally hieroglyphics, or pictorial representations of 
objects, and in that ultimate form were devised by the Egyptians. 
For (convenience' sake the ancient Egyptians substituted for their 
hieroglyphics a simpler form of writing called the hieratic, a com- 
promise between picture-writing and sound-writing. The hieratic 
characters were borrowed from them by the Phoenicians, and thus, 
in course of time, the symbols passed gradually from the written 
expression of an idea into tlie written expression each of a single 
sound. 

78. An ideal alphabet would be one which contained a number 
of symbols exactly corresponding to the number of simple sounds 
heard in a language, and in which each symbol stood for a distinct 
sound. But such an alphabet is nowhere in actual use. Even sup- 
posing a strictly phonetic alphabet were adopted by a nation, it 
would surely become imperfect after some time. There is an unceasing 
change in language. No people keeps its speech-sounds unaltered. 
The same symbol comes to do duty for several sounds and the same 
sound comes to be expressed by various symbols , and so the alpha- 
bet would constantly have to be modified to correspond to all these 
changes. The change in language is, however, so gradual that the 
variations in the values of the symbols is imperceptible, and the old 
symbols are tacitly and as a matter of course accepted as the repre- 
sentatives of the new sounds. 
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79. The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters which are 
called by the names of ei, hi, ai, di, f, e/, dfl, eitS, ai, did^ kei, 
el, em, en, ou, pi, ^'t2, d(r), es, ti, j(l^ vi, dvblju, eke, wni, zed. 
Now, as the number of simple sounds in English is considerably 
larger than twenty-six, it follows that the English alphabet is very 
deficient. Moreover, of the twenty-six letters three are perfectly 
superfluous (c, q, and x), because they indicate sounds which are 
also expressed by other symbols, so that the English alphabet is 
deficient and redundant at the same time. With so imperfect an 
alphabet it is not to be wondered at that English spelling is in a 
very imperfect condition. 



ENGLISH SPELLING. 

80. English spelling is, however, much more imperfect than 
would necessarily follow from its imperfect alphabet. Without the 
least exaggeration we may say that it is hopelessly corrupt and 
chaotic. It is full of the most extraordinary anomalies and incon- 
sistencies. It has been shown in the chapters dealing with vowels 
and consonants and their symbolization that nearly every sound in 
English can be represented by various letters, and each letter can 
do duty for a great variety of sounds. 

Several causes have co-operated to bring about this anomalous 
state of English spelling. Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
English spelling was more or less phonetiq; everybody wrote as he 
pleased and in accordance with his own pronunciation; but after 
some time it was found convenient to have one spelling for each 
word even when there were differences of pronunciation. About the 
year 1600 the printers adopted a system of spelling which soon 
became universal, and which has hardly been altered since. But 
though the spelling has changed little since that time the sounds of 
English have changed enormously, and consequently Englishmen 
write, not as they speak now-a-days, but as they did about 300 
years ago. 

81. Another cause which greatly attributed to the corruption of 
modem English spelling was the wish to bring orthography into 
accordance with etymology. This led to the introduction of a con- 
siderable number of misspellings. Many words which came into English 
through French, were supposed to have been imported into the 
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language directly from Latin and Greek. The words debt and dmtbt 
f. i., from French dette, doute, were written without h in Middle- 
English i), but in the sixteenth century the b was inserted by the 
influence of Latin debitum , dubitare. In the same way victuals got its 
c, because of the Latin form victualia, though it came into English 
from Old-French (vitaillea) and was at first spelt without c. In doubt , 
debt, victuals the inserted letters have never been pronounced; but 
in some cases the pronunciation changed through the influence of the 
spelling , as /. i. in the words fault and perfect , whose oldest English 
forms are perfity faute. 

82. A third cause for the anomalous condition of English ortho- 
graphy is the disturbing effect of the introduction of foreign elements 
into the language , especially Norman-French. In Old-English spelling 
was in the main phonetic as far as the defective alphabet would 
allow. In the period of Middle-English the Old- French orthography 
to a large extent replaced the Old-English spelling and consequently 
several letters came to express other sounds than before. It is owing 
to Norman-French that c is used to represent the sound (s) l>efore e 
and i, that ch does duty as a symbol for (^), that y is used as a 
symbol for (t), whereas in Old- English it always stood for the high- 
front-narrfnv-round vowel which is lieard long in Dutcli muur , that the 
same symbol is used initially as a consonant (yard , youth), etc. The 
wholesale importation of Old-French words whicth kei)t their own 
spelling , and tlie consequent mixture of two orthographical systems , 
could not but have a deteriorating effect on the spelling of English. 

83. Finally we must mention a number of misspellings which 
crept in through false analogy. Could sliould properly be written 
without I] its present written form, is due to the influence of «/iomW 
and would. Island is now spelt with «, because it was wrongly con- 
nected with isle (from Latin insula through French), with which it 
has nothing in common except the meaning. The Old- English form 
was Iglond (%g = island). 



1) Old-English from 700 to lUX); Middk-Knglwh from IKH) to WM); Modorn 
English from L'KX) to the present time. 
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LETTERS AND THEIR PHONETIC VALUES. 

VOWEL-SIGNS. 

A. 

84. A = (ei) (alphabetic sound). 

(1) In open syllables: paper, lody, famous , tapers razor j Satan, 
chaos, sago, flavour, favour, ?iaael, naked, nature, nation, saviour, gra- 
cious, patient, capable, 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol -+- silent e: ale, pale, pane, lake^ 
fate, hate, name^ lame, flame, rage, tale. 

Exc,: have («), bade («), ate (et), 

(3) Before a single consonant-symbol followed by le, re: able, 
stable, fable, table, sable ^ cradle, acre, sabre, 

(4) Before nge, ste, do, tor, trix: change, range, arrange, strange, 
haste, chaste, haste, paste, waste, bravado, tornado, bastinado , spectator, 
testator, testatrix. 

Exc.: orange, caste, conspirator, orator, senator. 

(5) In a number of words: ancient, an*t (vulgar for am not, are 
not), angel, danger, stranger, chamber, cambric, Charlemagne {Hhmein) , 
Cambridge, halfpenny (heipnt), bass (J)u. bas). 

Note. — Bass (Du, baars) is pronounced (bds). 

85. A = (ei) WEAK. 

Before and after a strong syllable : chaotic , phraseology ; — cognate , 
communicate, congratulate, essay ^ estimate, felicitate, hesitate, keepsake, 
legislature, newspaper, pillowcase, staircase, toothache, variegated. 

86. A = (ea). 

When followed by re, ri, ry, ra: bare (bed), care, share, spare, 
scare, stare, hare, dare, rare, area (eyrisi), various, variable, vary(ve9ri)^ 
wary, canary, chary, Sarah (se9r9), 

87. A = («). 

In an immense number of words: 

(1) Monosyllables: am, at, back, bad, cap, cat, had, hand, hat, 
have, man, map, rag, stag, strap, tax, 

(2) Dissyllables: acid, anger, arid, balance, banish, baron, cabin, 
cannon, carol, carrot, chapel, claret, damask, faggot, famine, fathom. 
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gather , gravel, habit, lather ^ Latin, manage , magic, malice, parish, 
salmon, savage, shadow, vanish, 

(3) Words of three syllables: almoner, animal, avenue, charity, 
chastity, companion, family, gravity, magistrate, manifold, national, 
natural, Saturday, vanity. 

(4) Words of four syllables : comparison , establishment , manufacture , 
mathematics, mxxtrimony , patrimony , reality, satisfaction, etc. 

88. A = («) WEAK. 

Before and after stressed syllables: amateur (aem^t$^), ambassador, 
ambiguity, antagonist, antipodes (sentipddiz), antiquarian, antiquity, 
application, aristocratic, astronomical, campaign, Catalonia, charac- 
teristic (Icssr9kt3ris'ttk), macaroni , magnificent , manufactory, Plantagenet , 
salvolatile (saslvc^laet^lC), satisfaction ; — abstract (noun), bivou^cu; (bivwask), 
climax, compact (noun), enthusiasm, horseback, inkstand, sarcasm 
(sd'kaezm), telegram, zigzag, etc. 

89. A = (d) (ITALIAN sound). 

(1) Before r» final or followed by a consonant-symbol (r silent): 
arch, argue, arm, Arthur, ask, bam, bizarre, Charles, charge, cart, 
dark, far, farther, guard, hard, harm, harvest, large, lark, marble, 
march, Martha, parcel, pardon, park, past, scar, scarlet, sharp, start, 
starve, varnish, etc. 

Exc. : scarce (ar = e?) , charwoman (ar = cb) and see 91 , 2. 

Note. — If, however, the r, single or doubled, is followed by a 
vowel-sign (except silent e) it retains its short sound, except in 
derivatives: arrow, baron, barrel, carry, parrot, marry, tarry (delay). 
But tarry, starry (from tar, star) are pronounced (tdri), (jstdri). 

(2) Before ss, sk, sp, st: ass, brass, glass, grass, lass, mass, pass; 
ask, bask, cask, flask, mask, task; asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, rasp; aghast, 
bast, cast, castle, contrast, fast, last, past, vast, master, nasty, plaster. 

Exc.: bass (ei) = Du. bas, wasp (o), wast (o), and hast (as). 

(3) Before nc, nch, nt, and in the ending mand: chance, dance, 
enhance, France, glance, lance, prance; blanch, branch, ranch, stanch; 
ant, canH, chant, grant, plant, shanH, slant; command, demand, 
expand, remand. 

Exc: cant {se), rant («), scanty («). 

(4) Before ff and ft: chaff, quaff, staff; abaft, after, crafty, draft, 
raft, shaft, waft. 
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(5) Before If, Iv, Im (I mute): calf^ half; calves y halves, salve (sdv 
or sndv); almond , alms, halm, calm, malmsey, psalm, qiialm, 

Kxc.: halfpenny (heipni), halfpence (heijms), almanac {dlvi^ndk), 
salmon {strm'n). 

(6) Before th final: bath, lath, path, and in father, rather. 
Exc.: wrath (r6th or rCith) and hath (a?). 

(7) In the following words : adagio (dddzd). ah, are, anstcer, banana 
(b^ndnd), bravo, cantata (hntdti)), drama, hurrah, llama ^ lava, ma, 
mama (mamd), mirage (7nird£), mvstache {mdstdJ^) , pa, palaver (pjldr^) , 
papa (p9pd), promenade, saga, soprano, sultana, vaM {vdz or veiz). 

90. A = (d) WEAK. 

I^eforo and after a strong syllable: archaic, artillerj/, artisan (dtizien'), 
artistic, barbarinn, Barcelona, Carlisle, impartiality, narcotic, partake, 
particular, sarcastic, sarcophagus, transcribe, transfer, transkite, trans- 
parent; — circumstance, contrast (noun), courtyard, patriarch. 

91. A = (6). 

(1) Before II, Id, It, Ik (I mute), and Is: all, ball, call, fall, 
hall, small, tally thrall, wall; alder, bald, caldron , scald ; alter, falter, 
halt, malt, paltry, salt (6 or o); chalk, stalk, talk, walk; balsam, 
false, palsy (pdlzt). 

Exc: shall (as), shalt (fV), Pall-Mall (e or a'), and words itfe ballad, 
gallery, shallow , valley (a = a?) , ete. , in which II is folloioed by a 
vowel-sign. 

(2) Between w and r: war, warrior (6 or o), ward, warm, warmth, 
swarm, quart, quarter, thicart, wharf. 

(3) In the following words: Albany, almanac, always, Bengal, 
falchion, falcon, jackal (dzfrk'61). palfrey, mithal, walnut {6 or o), 
water. 

92. A = (o). 

(1) Between w, wh, qu and a consonant-symbol, except r, g, 
ck, and x: wallet, wallow, walrush , wan, wander, want, was, wash, 
swallow, swamp, sican; what; quadruped, quality, quantity, quarrel, 
quarry quash, squadron, squalid, squalor. 

Exc.: waft (a) and swam (/r). 

A^ote. — Before a back consonant a = (rx): wag, waggon, ^cax, 
quack, whack. 

(2) In: yacht (jot), chap (= jaw), warrant. 
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93. A = (e). 
In: any^ many, ate, and Thames. 

94. A = (9). 

Before and after a strong syllable: above, abroad, accept, arjo, 
agree, alike, alive, alone, among, amuse, appear^ a^hanied, atone, 
atrocious, manure; — animal, breakfast, China, distance, distant, giant, 
instant, madam, pillar, real, Roman, signal, Scotland, thousand , 
trespass, valiant, beggar, cellar, liar, siigar. 

95. A = (i). 

In the endings ace, ade, ate, age: menace, palace; comrade; 
jnrate, separate (sejtrtt); cabbage, cottage, courage, encourage, heritage, 
Harrogate, language, village, voyage. 

96. A SILENT. 

(1) In carriage, marriage, cocoa, extraordinar}', pariiament, vic- 
tuals (vit'lz). 

(2) In rapid speech the (?) of the ending al is frequently dropped : 
bridal, fatal, final, frugal, tnetalj nasal, rascal, rival. 



E. 

97. E = (f). 

(1) In open syllables: be, cedar, decent, deist, demon, edict, he, 
legal, penal, Peter, real, recent, setret, she, theatre, vehicle. 

Note. — The prefix re is pronounced (H) when it has fully retained 
its meaning of again: readmit, reconsider, re-engage, re-enter. When it 
has become weakened in sense it is pronounced (rt) or (re): receive, 
repent; recommend, reconnoitre. Comi)are recollect (rikdlekt) "opnieuw 
verzamelen", recover (rikov?) "opnieuw bedekken", resign (risnin) 
"opnieuw teekenen", resound (risaund) "opnieuw klinken" with recollect 
(rek9lektf) "zich herinneren", recover (rikDV9) "herstellen", reMgn (rizain) 
"afstaan", rewound (rizaund) "weerklinken". 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol -h silent e: accede, complete, eve, 

mete, scene, serene, theme, these. 

Eke.: allege {e), and see 99. 

3* 
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98. E = (i) WEAK. 

Before and after a strong syllable : create^ deception^ desist^ economy, 
ejanilation , emancipation , equality, eternal, evaporation, expedition, 
geographical, legality, precede, preoccupation, react, reality, recqttion, 
revnion, theatrical; — Alcibiades (sel8ibai'9dn) , antipodes {asntip' ddiz) , 
concrete, Euphrates (jufrei'tn), Miltiades, Ulysses, Xeroses (z^J^siz), 

99. E = (ta). 

Before re: adhere, here, mere, sere. 

Exc : ere (e?) , there (dhe9) , where (we?) , and were (w^), 

100. E = («). 

In a great many words: allege, bed, clever, deluge^ devil ^ eleven, 
Ethel, eiHT, felUno, Helen, hen, herald, heron, jelly, lemon, lenity, 
level , levy , m^dal , merit , met , nest , pen , peril , perish , precious , prelate , 
present, red, refuge, revel, sell, senate, send, sever, special, ten, tenor, 
treble, venom, web. 

101. E = (i). 
In: England, English, and pretty, 

102. E = (^). 

Before r final and r -h consonant-symbol: err, her, Ernest, herd, 
fern, observe, perfect, serpent, servant, etc. 

Exc: clerk (d), sergeant (d), Derby (Jf or d). 

Note. — Words like berry , cherry, error, ferry, herring, merit , merry ^ 
very, in which r, rr is followed by a vowel -sign, have short (e). 

103. E == (J) WEAK. 

In: adverse, fertility, herculean, persecution, perturb , pervert , perverse, 
thermometer, etc. 

104. E = (9). 

After a strong syllable: absence, absent, accent, agent, barren, bushel^ 
current, moment, minstrel, morsel, parent, sufficient, treatment, vessel, 
after, better, brother, dinner, father, fever, foreigner, hammer, matter^ 
mother, sister, etc. 

105. E = (ty 

(1) Before and after strong syllables: become, begin, belong, below ^ 
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deserve, endenvour, escape, examine, excel, expect, prepare, receive, recite, 
reform, remember; — careless, churches, college, cricket, earnest, foxes, 
goodness, harmless, harvest, insect, linen, object, pocket, secret, tempest, 
wishes, etc. 

(2) Likewise in the adjectives: aged, beloved, blessed, crabbed, 
cragged, crooked, cursed, deuced, dogged, jagged, learned, legged, 
naked, ragged, rugged, sacred, wicked, winged, vrretched. 

Blessed, cursed, learned, when used as past participles, are pro- 
nounced (blest), (k$st), (Ihit). 

The (t) is dropped in compounds: two-legged, spindle-legged, 

106. E SILENT. 

(1) At the end of words after a consonant-symbol: fate, pale, 
pine, white, bone, stroke, flute, rude, style, mouse, leave, 

(2) In the ending ed of the past tense and the past part. , except 
after (d) and (t): worked, talked, dined, saved; but divided (divaidid) , 
nodded (nodid), counted (kauntid), plotted (plotid), 

(3) In rapid speech in the endings el and en : camel , channel , 
counsel, flannel, gravel, travel, vessel; even, frozen, garden, heaven, 
often, oxen, taken. 



I. 

107. I = (at). 

(1) In open syllables: client, crisis, diadem, dial, diamond, enquiry, 
Friday , giant , horizon , icicle , idol , iron , ivory , ivy , Michael , proprietor, 
quiet, science, dlence, sobriety, spider, triumph, variety, viands, violet, 
viper. 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol -f silent e: bite, chime, dine, 
hide, ice, life, like, line, rice, shine, time, vice, wine, wise, write, 

Exc: live, give (i = ^); machine, police, valise (i = i), etc. 

(3) Before a consonant-symbol 4- le, re: bible, bridle, idle, 
title, trifle; fibre, mitre, 

(4) Before Id, nd, gh, ght, and gn when these combinations 
belong to the same syllable: child, mild, wild; bind, blind, find, 
grind, kind, mind, rind; high, sigh, thigh; bright , fight , knight, light, 
might, night, right, sight, tight; assign, benign, condign, resign, sign, 

Exc.: build, gild, guild, wind (in poetry often waind for the sake 
of the rhyme) , grindstone. 
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(5) In: Carlisle (is ^ ai), climb, Christ, indict (ic = at), isle 
(is = at), island (is = at), viscount (is = at). 

108. I = at (weak). 

(1) Before a strong syllable : civilization , idea , ideal , idolatry , trate , 
itinerant, librarian, migration , primeval , quiescent, triumphant, vii^aciovs. 

(2) After a strong syllable, especially in the endings ile, ine, ise, 
Ize, Ite: camomile, crocodile, exile, fertile (at or i), futile (at or ^), 
gentile, hostile (at or Q, infantile, reconcile, reptile; bovine, Caroline, 
confine (noun), feline, porcupine, supine, valentine; advertise, civilize, 
crystallize, equalize, exercise, merchandise, moralize, theorize; appetite, 
finite (fainait), Israelite, Jacobite; Rabbi, 

109. I = (t). 

In loan words from French and other sources: antique, caprice, 
chagrin, chemise, critique, czarina (prinai), fatigue, guillotine (gtbtin), 
invalid {inv9lid), Khedive, machine, mrogazine, merino, mosquito (mds- 
Htd), oblique, pique, police, ravine, routine, unique, valise. 

Note. — All these words are late borrowings, mostly from French. 
The long vowel (I) became diphthongal in the sixteenth century and , 
in course of time, gradually passed into its present sound of (ai). 
French words which entered into English before modem times were 
completely assimilated and were subjected to the same sound-changes 
as native words. But words borrowed in modern times (and a great 
many French words were brought in during the reigns of Charles I 
and Charles II) betray their foreign origin by partly retaining their 
original pronunciation and by keeping the stress on the last syllable. 

110. I = ($). 

Before r final and r -f- consonant-symbol: birch, bird, chirp, dirt, 
fir , firm , firmament , first , gird , shirt , sir , squirt , stir , third , thirst. 
Note. — In words like stirrup, squirrel, etc. I has the sound (t). 

111. I = (t). 

In a very large number of words: bid, brigand, Briton, chin, 
cinders , collision , decision , ditch , frigate , hideous , hinder, hither, insipid , 
insect , kindle , kindred , lineage , liquor , liver, livid , lizard , pacific , pity , 
prison, prisoner, rigid, rivulet, shilling, shiver, signal, silver, squirrel, 
thither, ticket, tribute, trivial, vigour, vineyard, whither, widow, wither. 
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112. I = (I), 

Before and after a strong syllable : discover, disturb , divide , illustrious , 
immaterial, impatient, imperturbable, inappropriate, incongruity, in- 
disputable, indulgent, inform, irregular, irreparable, irresistible; — 
active, Alice, cahin, edifice, examine, genuine, granite, habit, medicine, 
native , opposite , piactijce , precipice , prejudice , promise , pudding , rabbit , 
rapine, restive, 

113. I = (i). 

In the endings iai, ian, iard, ion, ius, ious, eous, and ium (i) 

is apt to pass into (j).: bestial, bullion, cordial, cotillion, Christian, 
familiar, filial, genius, geranium, hideous, Italian, Indian, million, 
minion, onion, opinion, poniard, tedious, tedium, trivial. 

The (i)-80und is generally kept after (r): antiquarian, barbarian, 
curious, delirious, delirium, furious, inferior, injurious, luxuriant, 
malaria, myriad, patriot, serious, vegetarian, 

(For i in the combinations ci, si, sci, ti, zi see 
and 287). 



O. 

114. O = (on). 

(1) In open syllables: ago, clover, devotion, go, grocer, holy, Joe, 
moment, no, noble, notion, over, poet, poetry, poker, pony, potent, so, 
sofa, stolen, token, 

Exc.: do, to, two, who (o = H), 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol -h silent e: alone, bone, cyclone, 
froze, globe, hole, mole, morose, nose, prone, robe, rope, rose, stone, 
vole, whole, 

Exc.: love (i>), move (Ja), prove (^), reprove (^d), whose (^); gone (6), 
shone (6); one (d), come (»). 

(3) Before Id, It, II, 8t: bold, cold, fold, gold, hold; bolt, colt, 
jolt; droll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll, stroll, toll; ghost, host, most, jwst, 

Exc.: doll, loll, Moll, Poll; cost, frost, lost (o = o). 
(3) In: bolster, both, comb, don't, folk, gross, holster. Job, only, 
patrol, soldier, wonH, 

115. O = (OU) WEAK. 

Before and after a strong syllable: coadjutor, coagulate, coercion, 
coexist, coincidence, momentous, oasis, oceanic, poetic, overlook; — backbone, 
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envelope, episode, Genoa, imjwst, inmost, mangold, microscope, omni- 
potent, semitone, telescope. 

116. O = (69). 

Before r final and r 4- silent e : abhor, before , bore , core , for, more , 
nor, or, restore, score, shore, snore, store, tore. 

Note, — In words like abhorrence , porridge , torrent o is pronounced (o). 

117. O = (6). 

(1) Before r 4- consonant-symbol: chord, com^ course, court, enormous, 
exhort , fork , horn , lord , orchard , organ , ornament , orphan , short , sort , 
sword, thorn, worn. 

Note — In all these words r is silent. 

(2) Before r -h vowel-sign (except silent e): chorus, Dora, Flora, 
gory, story. 

(3) In: cloth, cost, cross, gone, frost, froth, loft, loss^ lost, off, oft, 
often, shone, soften, toss. 

Note, — These words are also pronounced with short (0). 

118. O = (6) WEAK. 

Before and after a strong syllable: corporeal, forsake, importation, 
foresee, foretell, forsake, portentous, portmanteau, portray; — imports, 
exports, 

119. O = (^). ' 

In: ado, behove, do, doest, doeth, lose, move, irrove, reprove, to, 
tomb, two, who, whom, whose, womb, 

120. O = (u). 

In: bosom, wolf, Wolsey, woman, Worcester, worsted. 
The plural form wom^n has o = (i). 

121. O = (§). 

(1) Between w and r: word, work, world, worm, worse, worship, 
worth, worthy, 

(2) In: attorney, colonel (k^'nJ), 

122. O = (o). 

In: above, affront, among, bomb, borough, brother, colour, come, 
comely, comfit, company, compass, comrade, confront, conjure, constable^ 
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cover, covert y covet, covey, cozen, does, dost, doth, done, donjon, dove, 
dozen, dromedary, front, glove, govern, honey, hover, London, love, 
Monday, money, monger, mongrel, monk, monkey, month , mother, none, 
nothing, once, one, onion, other, oven, plover, pommel, recover^ shove, 
shovel^ sloven, smother, some, Somerset, son, sponge, stomach, thorough, 
ton, tongue, twopence, twopenny, won, wonder, and worry, 

123. O = (o). 

Examples: abolish, body, bonnet, chocolate, conduct, Constance^ copy, 
docile, donkey, doll, Florence, forehead, (forid), geometry, holly, mo- 
narch, novel, obstacle, orange, ostrich, promise, robin, solace, solemn, 
tolerahle, topic. 

124. O = (^). 

Before and after a strong syllable: elocution, longevity, molest, 
mosquito (mdskit^, November, obey, oblique, Odessa, Ontario, operation, 
ostensible^ pomegranate, profound, prosperity, protection, sobriety; — 
apricot, bravo, buffelo, cargo, demagogue, dialogue, hero, Jericho, me- 
mento, octavo, pedagogue, potato, retrospect, salvo, tobacco, trio, zero, 

125. O = (9). 

Before and after a strong syllable : complexion, compliance, conceited, 
concise, condign^ contribute, dominion, gorilla, mignonette (minjdnet), 
obedient, occasion, original, police, position, possess, pronounce, propose, 
provision, together; — ahrumd, bachelor, diamond, epitome {tpit'dmi), 
extempore (ikstemp9ri) , hammock, handsome, heron, ignorant, kingdom, 
liquor, matrim^ony, recognize, recondite, troublesome, ventilator, violent, 
violet, visitor, wanton, 

126. O SILENT. 

(1) In: Geoffrey , feoff , jeopardy , Leonard, leopard. 

(2) In rapid speech the vowel is dropped in the endings ol , on : 
idol, symbol; bojcon, button, cotton, lesson, pardon, reason, reckon, 
ribbon, season, venison (yenzn), weapon. 
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U. 

127. U = (jf2). 

(1) In open syllables: cue, delusion, dual, due, duty, fugitive, 
future, fuchsia {fjdiid), humour, illusion, lunatic, Munich mumc, mu- 
tual, nucleus, numerous, puny, tulip, tunic, union, unit. 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol -f- silent e: cube, dispute, duke, 
fume, lute, mule, muie, mute, protrude, tune, use, useful, 

128. U =.(jt£^). 

Before re: allure, aire, endure, manure, mature, pure, sure. 

129. U = (ii), (us) BEFORE re. 

(1) After r and consonant-symbol -t- I: brute, crml, prune, rhubarb, 
rude, rule, truant, true, truly, truth; blue, flue, conclusion, flute, 
glue, plume. 

(2) In sure {hjo), assure, insure. 

It should be observed that the vowel in tune, tulip is slightly 
shorter than the vowel in rule, boon, the (j) -h (Ji) in tune being 
equal in length to the (l2)-vowel of rule, 

130. U = (w). 

In: bull, bullock, bullet, bulletin, bully, bulrush, bulwark, bush, 
bushel, butcher, Corfu, cuckoo, cushion, full, fulsome, pudding , pull, 
pullet, pulley, pulpit, push, puss, put, sugar. 

131. U = 05). 

Before r final and r -+- consonant-symbol : bum , church , chum , cur, 
curl, excursion, fur, furry, furnace, hurdle, murder, nurse, pluck, 
purpose, purr, purse, Thursday, turn, turnip, urn. 

Before rr -t- vowel-sign u = (d): currant, current, hurry, occurrence. 

132. U = (e). 

In: bury, burial, and Bury (town in Lancaster). 

133. U = (i, i). 
In: busy, business; lettuce, minute. 

134. U = (z>). 

In: but, Calcutta, concurrence, cultivate, cut, ducat, dungeon, dusk, 
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Dutch , fim , fu88 , luck , musk , puddle , ptt/«c , pump , punish , nthbish , 
«A:uZZ, smudge y struggle^ thunder^ trump ^QUi. 

135. U = (o) WEAK. 

Before and after a stressed syllable: Bulgaria^ umbrella^ unbutton^ 
uncomfortable^ underneath^ undo, undress, unfinished, ungrateful, unkind, 
unlock, unnatural, unnecessary, unpleasant, unripe, unsteady, unusual, 
unwell, u/nuneldy, upright, upset; — humbv^g, teacup, etc. 

136. U = (ju). 

Before and after stressed syllables : argumentation, duration, ediLcation, 
erudition, intuition, munificent, museum, musician, neutrality, super- 
intendant, superior, tuition, ubiquitous, unique, unite, universal, usurp; — 
annual, absolute, altitude, argue, argument, educate, genuine, gradual, 
gratitude, manual, manuscript, masculine, monument, muscular, pen- 
dulum, regular, ridiculous, rivulet, tribute, valuable, value, virtue, etc. 

In rapid speech {ju) is frequently weakened to (p) : regular (regjdb) , 
volume (volJ9m), populous {poppbs). 

137. U = (w> 

Before and after stressed syllables : brutality, fmition , fulfil , hurrah , 
hussar, (huzd), influential , judicial , prejudicial, prudential; — ambush, 
Gertrude, instrument, painful, prejudice, wilful, etc. 

138. U = (9). 

Before and after stressed syllables: insubordinate, pursue, success, 
suggest (s^diest), surprise, surrounding, suspicion, until, upon, volun- 
teer; — asylum, autumn, circumstance, column, conduct, desultory, 
measure, misfortune, pleasure, rapturous, sarcophagus, Saturday , syrup , 
treasure, voluntary, etc. 

139. U SILENT. 

In : biscuit , build , buoy , buoyant , buy , circuit , guarantee , guard , 
guess, guest, guide, guilt, guilty, guinea, tongue, victuals, victualler, 
and occasionally in the ending ful: dreadful, grateful, respectful, 
useful, etc. 
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Y. 

140. Y = (ai), 

(1) In open syllables : asylum , by , defy , dry , dying , fly , hyacinth , 
lying, my, rye, spy, sty, thy, try, tyrant, why, etc. 

(2) In: lyre (Jiai9), pyre, rhyms, scythe, style, thyme, type, etc. 

141. Y = (at) WEAK. 

Before and after a stressed syllable: hyena (/latTrw), hygienic (hai- 
dzien%k), hyperbole (haip^b9pi), hypothesis, psychology, typhoon, typo- 
graphy; — anodyne, fortify, multiply, occupy, peristyle, prophesy (the 
noun prophecy has y = ^), proselyte, verify, 

142. Y = (t). 

In: chalybeate (hlil/^t), chrysalis ^ crystal, cynic, eucalyptus, hymn, 
hypocrite^ idiosyncrasy, lyric, myriad, myth, nymph, panegyric, para- 
lytic, physics, pyramid, rhythm, syllable, symbolism, synod, system, 
tyranny, tyrannous, etc. 

143. Y = («). 

Before and after a stressed syllable: Caryatides (kssriast'idiz) , chry- 
santhemum (krissmthim9m) , mysterious, symmetrical, systematical; — 
abbey, balcony, bicycle (Jbaisikl% cherry, dairy, Emily, enquiry, greedy, 
healthy, honey, larynx, likely, lively, Mary, marry, Nelly, nursery, 
party, quantity, reverently, scarcely, thirsty, etc. 

144. Y = ($). 
Before r -h consonant-symbol: myrrh, myrtle. 

145. Y = (a). 

In the ending yr: Satyr (sas(9), martyr, zephyr {zefd). 
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LETTERS CONTINUED. 



DIGRAPHS AND TUIGRAPHS. 



146. A A = (d). 

Aa = (d) occurs only in: baa^ bazaar, kraal, 
Aaron = (eorm); Baal = (beidt), 

147. A A = (9). 

In: Balaam (beibm), Canaan (heinan)^ Isaac (ais^k). 



AE. 

148. AE = (i). 

In: aegis (idiots), aerie j Aethiop^ Caesar , mediaeval, etc. 

149. AE = (i) WEAK. 

Before and after a stressed syllable: aesthetics (tsthet'iks) ^ Aeneas , 
anaestlietic (ssnhthetik) — formulae, minutiae , etc. 

150. AE = (6). 
In: Aetna, Daedalus. 

151. AE = (ei). 
In: Oa£l, Gaelic (ei or os). 

152. AE SILENT. 

In: Michael (mai'kl) and Michaelmas (mik'hnds). 



Al , AY. 

153. AI, AY = (6?:). 

In: brain, chain, chaise (jkiz), dainty, daisy, faint, laid, maid, 
paint, plaid, praise, snail, stain, strain, straight, wainscot; clay, day, 
gay, hay, lay, may, play, pray, say, stay, way, etc. 
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154. AI = (€9). 

Before r: air^ O'^i'yt bairn ^ cairn, chair , fair, fairy, hair, pair, 
stair, etc. 

Mayor = (jne9); prayer = (pre9). 

155. AI, AY = (ei) weak. 

After a stressed syllable: birthday, essay, highway, mermaid, rail- 
way, etc. 

156. AI = (e). 

In: said, says, waistcoat, again {e or ei), against (e or ei). 

157. AI = («). 
In: plaid (le or ei), raillery (ae or ei). 

158. AI, AY == (at). 

In: aisle (ail), ay (ai or di). Aye (ei) means ever. 

159. AY = (t). 
In: quay. 

160. AI, AY = (i). 

In : bargain , captain , chaplain , curtain , fountain , m^ountain , porce- 
lain; always, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Murray, etc. 



161. AO. 

Ao = (ei) in : gaol , gaoler (also written jail , jailer) 
Ao = (6) in: extraordinary. 

In : chxios , chaotic a and o do not form part of the same syllable : 
keiiis, keiot%k. 



AU , AW. 

162. AU, AW = (6). 

In: audience, aught, August, autograph,, autumn, caught, cause 
daub, daughter, exhaust, fault, Laura, Paul, pause, f/recaution, sauce, 
saucer, taught, Vaughan (v6rC); awkward, caw, claw, draw, gnaw, jaw, 
paw, raw, saw, strawberry, thaw, etc. 
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163. AU = (6) WEAK. 

Before stressed syllables: Augusta, august, authority, autobiography, 
automatic, automaton, autumnal, av;xiliary. 

164. AU = (d). 

(1) In: draught, laugh ^ lauqhier, 

(2) Before n -h consonant-symbol: aunt, avauni (6 or d), gaunt 
(d or 6), jaundice (d or 6), jaunt (d or o), launch, laundress, laundry, etc. 

In Maundy- Thursday (Witte Donderdag) au = (6), 

165. AU = (o). 

In: because (o or 6), cauliflower, laudanum, laurel, and sausage. 

166. AU = t«). 
In: gauge, gauger. 

167. AU = (ou). 
In: hautboy (hou'boi). 

168. AU = (9). 

In: meerschaum (midhm), restaurant (rest^riei]), 

169. AOU = (a?0. 
In: caoutchouc (kauH^lc), 



EA. 

170. EA = (1). 

(1) At the end of words: flea, lea, pea, tea, sea, etc. 
Exc.: yea (jei) 

(2) Before a consonant-symbol silent e: breathe, cease («?«), crease, 
(kris), grease (noun = grts, verb = griz), heave, leave, peace, please, 
tease, weave, -etc. 

(3) Before ch and st: each, peach, preach, reach, teach; beast, east, 
feast J least, reach, etc. 

Exc: treachery, treacherous, breast (ea = e). 

(4) In: beacon, bead, beak, beam, beat, beaver, beneath, bequeath, 
bleat, cheap, clean, colleague, cream, creature, deacon, deal, dream, 
eager, each, eagle, east, Easter, easy, feasible, feature, heap, heath. 
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heathen, lead (verb), leaf, lean, leap, mead, meagre, meal, mean, 
measles, queasy, reap, reason, scream, sea, seal, season, sheaf, sheath, 
speak, squeak, steal, steam, stream, treacle, treason, treat, veal, weary, 
weoMl, wreath, zeal 

171. EA = (b). 

In : heard , clear, dear, fear, hear, near, rear, shear, spear, tear (noun), 
year, etc. 

172. EA = («). 
In: break, great, jean, steak, and yea. 

173. EA = (69). 

In: hear, pear, swear, tear (verb), and wear, 

174. EA = (d). 

In: heart (hearty, hearten, dishearten), hearth, and hearken, 

175. EA = (^). 

Before r -f- consonant-symbol: dearth, earl, earn, earnest, earth, 
hea^d, hearth, learn, pearl, rehearsal, search, yearn, etc. 
Exc : beard (hbd), afeard (9fhd), and see 174. 

176. EA == (e). 

In: already, Bea/;onsfield , bread, breakfast, breast, breath, cleanly 
(adj.), cleanliness, cleanse, dead, deaf, dealt, death, dread, dreamt, 
endeavour, feather, head , health , heather, heaven , heavy, instead , jealous , 
lead (metal), leant, leapt, Itnther, leaven, meadow, measure, meant, 
peasant, pheasant, pleasant, pleasure, read (past t. and past part.), 
ready, realm, spread, stead, steady, stealth, stealthy, sweat, thread, 
threat, threaten, treacherous, treachery^ tread, treasure, wealth, weapon, 
weather, zealot, zealous, 

177. EA = Qi). 

In : Eleanor (eUn?) , forehead (forid) , guinea (gini) , etc. 

178. EA = (a). 

In: pageant {pmdi9nt), pageantry, ocean, vengeance. 

Note. — E and a are pronounced separately in: beatify, Beatrice, 
chalybeate (JcdlibiU), create, creation, creative, creator, fealty, genealogy, 
meander, Montreal (m&ntridl), Neapolitan, real, reality, etc. 
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EAU. 

179. EAU = (m). 

Strong (pu) in: beau and Beaumont. 

Weak (qu) in: Beaumaris (a = 6), bureau, and jyorimankau, 

180. EAU = (./*i). 
In: beauty and its derivatives. 

181. EAU = (i). 
In: Beauchamp (Mihm), 



182. EE = (i). 

Ex.: bee, beef, cheek, cheese, creep, deep, feed, feel, fleece, free, 
freeze, greedy, heel, keep, kneel, meet, need, needle, queen, see, seed, 
seek, sheep, sleep, sleeve, sneeze, squeeze, teeth, tree, weed, week, wheel. 

183. EE = (la). 

Before r: beer, career, cheer, deer, peer, queer, etc. 

184. EE = (t). 

In: bre-eches, Greenwich (grinidz), threepence. 

185. EE = 00. 

In: coffee. 

Note. — E'er (ever) , ne'er (never) , e'en (even) are pronounced , {p), 
(neo), (in). 



El, EY. 

186. EI, EY = (ei). 

(1) Before gh, gn, n: eight, freight, neigh, neiglihour, sleigh, 
weigh; deign, feign, reign; feint, heinous, rein, skein, vein, etc. 

(2) In: convey, dey, grey, hey, Marseilles (mdseilz), obeisance, obey, 
prey, survey, they, veil. 

OUNTHER, A Manual of English Pronunciaiion and Orammar. 4 
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187. EI = (ea). 
Before r: heir, their, 

188. EI, EY = (I), (w) BEFORE r. 

(1) After c and s: ceiling, conceit, conceive, deceit, dec^vc, }}erceivc, 
rereipt, receive; seignior, seine (t or ei), seize, seizure, etc. 

(2) In: inveigle, Keith, keg, Leigh, Leith, plebeian, weir^ weird. 

189. EI, EY = (at). 

In: eider, either ^ eye, geyser, heigh-ho, height, neither, sleight. 

190. EI, EY = (e). 

In: heifer, leisure , non})areil, Reynard, Reifnolds, 

191. EI = (t). 
In: Teignmouth (tinm9th). 

192. EI, EY = 00. 

After a stressed syllable: curtsey, donkey, foreign, forfeit, hmiry^ 
onmey , money, imlley, Raleigh^ sovereign, valley. 



193. EO. 

Eo = (T) in: people. 

Eo = (e) in: Geoffrey, feoff, jeopardy, Leonard, leopard, 

Eo = (ou) in: yeoman. 

Eo = (6) in: Oeorge, 

Eo = (9) in: dungeon, escutcheon, luncheon, pigeon, truncheon, etc. 

Note, — In geology, geometry, phra^/)logy, theory, etc. e and o belong 
to different syllables. 



EU, EW. 

194. EU, EW = (jro. 

In: deuce, dew, eiilogy, euphemism, Europe, feud, feudal, lewd, mav, 
neuter, neutral, new, newt, Newton, pew, view, etc. 

195. EU, EW = W. 

After (r), (^), (z), and consonant H- (J): blew, Buccleugh, chew, 
crew, drew, escheio, grew, Jew, jercel, Lewis, ple^irisy, rheum, rheuma- 
tism, screw, Shrewsbury, strew, etc. 
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196. EW = (ou). 

In: sew and shew (now generally spelt show). 

197. EU = 0«)- 

In: Eugene, Euphrates (jf?/r«'<t«) , nephew (netfju). 



IE. 

198. IE = (ai). 

« 

In open syllables: die, fie ^ lie, pie, piebald, tie, vie, etc. 

199. IE = (T), (w) BEFORE r. 

Before a consonant-symbol: hier, brief, chief, field, fiend, fierce, 
grief, mien, niece, piece, pier, pierce, priest, relief, shield, thief, tier, 
wield, 1/ield. 

200. IE = (e) in : friend, 

IE = (i) in: sivem. 

IE = (Q in: Bessie, birdie, kei'chief, lAzzie, Louie, Maggie, mischief, 
pennies, variegated, Willie, etc. 

Note, — In acquiesce, anxiety, diet, fiery, quiet, requiem (rekwUm), 
sobriety, society, variety, etc. j and e are pronounced separately. 



201. lEU, lEW = U^). 

Ex.: adieu, lieu, view. 
Exc,: lieutenant {Uf tenant). 



OA. 

202. OA = (pu). 

In: afloat, boast, boat, coach, coal, coast, coat, croak, foam, goad, 
groan , had , loaf, loan , moan , moat , oak , road , roam , roast , shoal , 
soak, soap, toast, throat, etc. 

203. OA = (69). 

Before r: oar (po), boar, hoar-frost, roar, soar, etc. 
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204. OA = (6). 

(1) Before r -+- consonant: board, coarse, hoard, hoarse, etc. 

(2) In: abroad , broad, groat (6 or ou), and groats (6 or ou). 

205. OA = (9). 

In: cujiboard (Jcobdd) and waistamt (toesht). 

Note. — In boa, coagulate, Genoa (dzenosi), etc. o and a belong to 
separate syllables. 



206. OE = (ou). 

In : doe , foe , goes , Joe , toe , etc. 

Exr,: canoe (k9nu), does (dvz), and shoe (Im). 

Aote. — In doest (diiist), doeth (duith), doer (du9), jyoem (yxw/Yw), 
jyoct (}}ouit), j>oetry (pou9tri), o and e are pronounced separately. 



207. OEU. 

Is found only in manoeuvre (jn9nuv9). 



208. Ol , OY = (01). 

Ex.: boil, choice, coin, enibroiderif , hoist, Iroquois (ir^hvm), join, 
joint, loiter, moist, moisten (jnoi'sn), moisture, noi^e, oil, ointment, 
[wint, poison, quoit (koit), recoil, sail, spoil, turquoise (tSkoiz). 

Ahoy, boy, buoy (boi), buoyant (bot9nt), coy, destroy, employ, enjoy, 
ioy, royal. Savoy, toy, voyage. 

Etc.: chamois (kind of leather) = hsmt, chamois (the animal's 
name) = ^wmwd ; choir (Jcwaid), connoisseur (knnW), memoir (mem'wd), 
porpoise (/>^j>i>s), repertoire (7'6y/a^u7d), reservoir (m^r?!;^), tortoise (/(5^^«). 



OO. 

209. 00 = (4), (Wd) BEFORE r. 

Ex.: bloom, brood, broom, choose, cockatoo, droop, food, fool, goose, 
lioop, kangaroo, loop, loophole, moon, noon, poor, rood, room, roost, 
school, shoot, soon, spoon, stool, tool, tooth. 
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210. 00 = (It). 

(1) Before k: hook, cook, crooked, look, rook, shook, took, etc. 

(2) In the following words: foot, good, hood, soot, stood, wood, 
wool, Woodstock, Woolwich {vmlidz), 

00 = (69) in : door , floor. 

00 = (v) in : blood , flood. 

00 = (pu) in: brooch. 



ou , ow. 

211. OU, OW = au, 

Ex.: about, bough, count, crouch, doubt, doughty, encounter , flour , 
flout, foul, found, fountain, gout, hotise, loud, lounge, mouse, mouth, 
ounce, our, out, plough, pound, pout, profound, proud, redoubted, 
shout, shroud, south, spout, thousand, vouch. 

Allow, avow, bow (Du. buigen, boeg), bowels, bower, brow, browse, 
cow, coioard, cower, Cowper, crown, dowager, dower, dowry, drown, 
flower, frovm, gown, growl, how, howl, lower (= to frown), owl, 
powder, power, prowl , row (noisy disturbance), scowl , shower, sow (female 
of the hog), tower, vowel. 

212. OU, OW = ipu). 

(1) Before Id and It: coulter, mould, moxdt, poulterer, poultice, 
jjoultry, shoulder, smoulder. 

(2) In the following words: below, bestow, blow, bow (Du. boog), 
bowsprit, bowl, crow, dough, flow, grow, growth, know, low, lower (to 
let down), mow, owe, oum, row (Du. rij, roeien), show, slow, snow, 
soul, sow (Du. zaaien), strow, though, throw, and tow. 

213. OU = (69). 
In: four, pour. 

214. OU = (6). 

(1) Before ght: besought, bought, brought, fought, nought, ought, 
sought, ihowght, wrought, etc. 

(2) In: course, court, mourn, resource, and source. 
Note. — Drought has ou = (au). 
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215. OU = (,9). 

In : adjourn , courteous , courtesy, journal , journey, scourge , and sojourn. 

216. OU = (o). 

In the following words: dough (Jklvf), chough (tivf), couple, cour- 
age, cousin, double, enough, joust, nourish, rough, slough (cast-oft* 
skin of a snake), sough (svf), touch, tough, trouble, young. 

Note, — Slough {slau) = Du, slangevel; housewife (Jvmij) = Du, 
n^cessaire, naaikistje. 

217. OU = (€), (U9) BEFORE T. 

Ex.: accoutre. Brougham (brdm), cartouche (kdtiW), Colquhaun 
Qc6hun), courier (Jcu9r^), Coutts , croup , dou^che (diU), gourd , ousel (uzl), 
rouge (r&i), route, routine (rdtin'), soup, sicrtout (sjtu), tour, tourist, 
uncouth, Vancouver (vsenkiiV9), wound, you, your, youth, 

218. OU = (u). 

Strong only in: could, should, and would. 

Weak in: boulevard (^bulvdr), Boulogne (buloun), bouquet (bukei), etc. 

219. OU = (o). 

Only in: cough (kof or kof), Gloucester {glostd), Iwugh (Jiok), 
knowledge, lough Qok), shough (Sok), and trough (trof), 

220. OU , W = (P). 

(1) In: borough, furlough, thorough, 

(2) In the ending ow after a stressed syllable: bellow, borrow, 
fellow, follow, harrow, hollow, morrow, j/illow, sorrow, swallow, willow, 
window, etc. 

221. OU = (9). 

In weak endings: Barmouth, colour, contageous, disastrous, enormoiis^ 
favour, furious, gallows, generous, glorious, jealous, Loughborough (Ivf- 
bdrd), marvellous , neighbour, Plymouth (plimQth), posthumous (^pos^umds) , 
Pulhorough (pulbdr?), Scarborough (skdb^r?), tedious, etc. 

Note, — Most of the sounds expressed by ough are collected in 
the following sentence taken from Punch: "A rough-coated, dough- 
faced ploughman strode, coughing and hiccoughing, thoughtfully, 
through the streets of Scarborough." 
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222. UE. 

UE = (jH), (H after r and consonant-symbol + I): blue, cue, due, 
glue, purme, n*€, me, true, etc*. 

UE = O'ti), (ft) after a stressed syllable: ague, argue, construe, 
rescue, value, etc. 



223. Ul. 

UI = ( jti) , (^) after r , j , and consonant-symbol plus I : bruise 
cruise, fruit, juice, nuisance, jmrsuit, recruit, sluice, suit, etc. 



LETTERS CONTINUED. 

CONSONANT-SIGNS. 

224. B. 

B is silent in bdellium, and before t and after m in the same 
sylla])le: bomb (bom), climb, comb (koum), crumb, debt, doubt, dumb, 
Edgecombe (ed£k9m), lamb, Morecambe {Mdk^m), plumb, subtle, tomb 
(tUm), womb, Wycombe (wik»m), etc. 

Note 1, — In rhomb and succumb (b) is sometimes heard. 

Note 2, — When the two consonant-symbols do not belong to the 
same syllable both are of course pronounced: chamber, embers, lam- 
bent, member, recumbent, subtile (svbi/il), tremble, etc. 

Plumber (J)u, loodgieter) is pronounced (plvm9). 



C. 

C = (a). 



Before e, i, and y: cease, cedar, cede, ceiling, celery, censure, cereal, 
cessation; cider, cigar, cinder, cipher, circle, circulate, citadel, cite, 
city, civilize; cycle, bicycle, (baidkl), cyclist, cycloid. Cyclone, Cyclops, 
cylinder, cymbal, q/nic, cypress, Cyprian, etc. 

226. C = (k). 

(1) Before a, o, u, I, r: cable, cage, cajole, call, cant, carrier, 
castle, coal, coarse, coat, couch, cockney, coil, cold, collect, collision, 
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commerce, contrast, counsel; cub, cuff, curve; climb, clandestine, claret, 
cUissic, claw, clear, clemency, clod, cloud; crab, craft, crag, aater, 
craze, create, critic, crowd, etc. 

(2) At the end of words: arithmetic, frantic, havoc, logic, magic, 
mimic, music, public, etc. 

(3) In: Cymry, Cymric, sceptic. 

227. C = (tlS), 

In: vermicelli (vhnHieVi), violoncello {vabbntseHo. 

228. C = (z). 
In: sacrifice and suffice, 

229. CI, CE = (I). 

When preceded by a Btreesed syllable and followed by the weak 
vowel (;/): ancient, capa/nous, coercion, commercial, efficient, fari- 
naceous, judicial, musician, ocean, patrician, physician, jrrecious, 
sacrificial, social, statistician, sufficient, superficial, suspicion. 

Note, — Ci before able, ate, ation, is pronounced (K)-, sociable 
(souJSiabt), inappreciable, negotiable, associate (9SouSieit), enunciate, j/ro- 
nunciation (pr(in9nSieiS9n), 

230. C SILENT. 

In: czar, (zd), czarina (zdrtn9), indict Qindait), muscle, scene, tfcent, 
science, scissors (jfi29z), victv^ils (vit'lz), Connecticut (^k9netiht) and Ponte- 
fract (pimifrit). 



CH. 

231. CH = (tS). 

In all native words and words fully incorporated into the lan- 
guage: arch, beech, chaff, chain, chaldron, chalk, challenge, chamber, 
chancellor, chamel, chapel, charcoal, charity, charter, chase, cheap, 
cheat, cherish, cherub, chicken, chimney, chisel, choice, choose, church, 
much, orchard, Rachel, etc. 

232. CH = (di). 

In the ending wich of geographical names: Greenwich (grinidi), 
Harwich (Jiseridz), Norwich (noridi), and in ostrich, sandujich. 
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CH = (I). 

(1) After I and n: belch, filch; bench, branch, bunch, finch, French, 
inch, luncheon, munch, jnnch, punch, etc. 

(2) In words borrowed from French in modem times: barouche 
(J>drCX), chagrin (bgrin), chaise (Seiz), champagne (hmpein), chandelier 
(isenddlisf), chaperon (hsep^roun), charade (hrdd), charlatan {Hbtdn), 
Charlotte (§dht), chateau (§dtou'), chatelaine {isetdUin), chauvinism 
(Souvihizm), chemise (hmiz), chevaUglass (hvsetglds), chic (Hk), chicane 
(Jiikdn), chignon (}inJ9n), chivalry (Sivlri), crochet (krouiei*), machine 
(m^Stn), marchioness (mdhn'is), moustache (m9std^), etc. 

.234. CH = (*). 

CH is pronounced (k) in a considerable number of learned words 
drawn from Greek, Latin, and from other sources. Before the conso- 
nant-symbols I and r, ch always stands for the sound (i). During the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the study of Latin and Greek 
liad a great influence on the spelling of English words. It was con- 
sidered elegant to use the digraph ch for the English sound (k), 
especially in words of Greek origin , l)ut sometimes also in words of 
doubtful etymology. 

Ex. : anarch}/ (sen'dki), anchor, archives (Ji'kaivz), catechism, (hel9k\zm), 
Chalddic (kseldei%k), chalice (ketis), rhah/bite (JcietUbait), chameleon 
(hmiljon), chaos (kMs), character, chasm (kaszm), chiropodist (kairop'^- 
dist, chemical (kemtkl), Chersonese (Jcffsenn), chiaroscuro (Jk^drtiskjuiW^ , 
chimera (Hmisrd), chiromancy (kai'r^nm^), chloral (klordl), chloroform 
(klo/9fdm), choir (kwaia), rholer (kob), cholera (kohr9), choleric (kobrik), 
chord, Christendom (kris'nd^m). Christian (kristjdn), chromatic (ifcr^- 
mseUk, chronicle (krontkl), chrysalis (kri9^Us), conch (konk), echo (ek^, 
Enoch (tn9k), epoch (ep9k), monarch (mon'dk), mechanic (m\ksenik), 
Michael (mai'kt), Michaelmas (miVlm9s), orchestra {pk^strd), patriarch 
(pei'tridk), school, schooner, stomach (stvm9k), etc. 

Note. — The prefix arch is pronounced (dk) before vowels: arclumgel, 
archaism, architect, archi/yelago ; (^dtS) before consonants: archbishop, 
archdeacon, archduke, and in arch-enemy. 



CH SILENT. 

In: drachm (drsem), fuchsia (fjilfo), schism (sizm), and yacht (jot). 
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D. 

236. D = (0. 

(1) In the verbal ending ed after voiceless consonants except (i) : 
fwighed, dropped, kicked , locked, marched, jtassed, watched, wished, 
iDorked, etc.; but counted, hated = (kaunOd, heitid), 

(2) Likewise in burned , dwelled , learned , penned (to pen = to lock 
up), swelled, spelled, spilled, spoiled, which verbal forms are also 
written with t (burnt, dwelt, etc.), in accordance with the pronun- 
ciation. 

Used = accustomed is pronounced (jus() ; used , past tense and perf. 
part, of to w«e = to make use oj, is pronounced (jdzd). 

237. D = (di). 

Before the endings ier, eur, ure: soldier, grandeur, verdur^k 

238. D SILENT. 

In: and (when the next word begins with a consonant), Guildford 
(gilf9d), handkerchief, handsel, handsome, landscaj)e (Isensktp), riband 
(generally spelt ribbon), Wednesday, and Windsor (winza). 



239. F. 

F = (v) in of ipv, 9v) and its compounds hereof, thereof, whereof, 
F is silent in: halfpenny (heipnV) and halfpence (heipm). 



G. 

240. G (gg) = C^). 

(1) Before a, o, u, I, and r: gain, game, garden, garret, gay; 
goat, goblet, gold, good, gospel; guardian, guess, guilt, gullet, gun; 
glad, glass, glimpse, glory, glossary; grain, grammar, grape, green, 
grope; eager, meager, tiger {Fr, aigre, maigre, tigre), etc. 

(2) At the end of words and in derivatives of words ending in g : 
bag, beg, begging, big, bigger, crag, cragged, craggy, dig, dog, dogged, 
drug, druggist, egg, fog, foggy, hog, hug, le^ , rag, ragged, shag, 
shaggy J stag, swag, swagger, wag, waggish, etc. 
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(3) Before e and i in the following words, most of which are of 
Germanic origin: Argyle (Gaelic) = (dgait), begin, Elgin (Gaelic), 
gear, geek, gecko, geese, Gehenna (Hebrew), geld, gelding, gelder'Vose, 
gemsbok, get, beget, forget, geyser (gaizsi) ; gibberish, gibbon , giddy , gift , 
gig, giggle, gild, Gilead (Hebrew), gill (of a fish), gillie (Gaelic), 
gimlet (French), gingham, gird, girdle, girl, girth, give, gift, forgive, 
gizzard (French), dagger, rugged, target, together, stagger, and trigger. 

241. G (gg) = (dl). 

(1) Before e, i, and y in words that came into English through 
French: age, cage, badger, exaggerate, gem, gender, general, genteel, 
geography, gesture, huge, page, suggest, targe; giant, gibbet, gill (\ pint, 
sweetheart), gimcrack, gin, ginger, Oijisy, giraffe, logic, magic, register; 
gymnasium, gymnastic, gyration, etc. 

(2) In: gaol, gaoler, and in gyve (of Celtic origin). 

242. G = (£). 

(1) In the endings dge and nge: badge, bridge, cartridge, change, 
charge, edge, hedge, judge, ridge, sledge, wedge; hinge, singe, strange, 
swinge, tinge, etc. 

(2) In late borrowings from French which retain their foreign 
pronunciation: bourgeoisie, cort^e, itaghre, gendarme, genre, mirage, 
jtrestige, iirotigk, rouge, etc. 

243. G SILENT. 

(1) Before n and m in the same syllable: Cockaigne (kdkein), 
consign, ensign, feign, foreign, gnat, gnaw, gnome, jtoignant, reign, 
seignior (jnnp), sign, sovereign; apothegm, paradigm, phlegm, etc. But 
it is of course sounded in: benignant, malignant, signal, signify, and 
similar words in which g and n form part of separate syllables. 

(2) In seraglio, 

244. GE, GI. 

Ge, Gi = (dz) between a stressed syllable and the weak vowel (9): 
advantageous, collegian, contageous, courageous, dungeon (dvnhn), 
religion, religious, pageant (psedhnt), region, surgeon. 



GH. 

245. GH = (g). 

Before a vowel: aghast, ghastly, Ghent, gherkin, ghost, ghoul (gUt). 
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246. GH = (/). 

In: Brough (o), chough (p), dough (i>), cough (o, or d), draught 
(d), enough (u), laugh (d), laughter (d), rough (»), alough (v) (Du. 
elangevel), sough (d), tough (o), and trough (o). 

247. GH = (jfc). 

In: hiccough (WAap), hough (o), feu^A (o), shough (o). 

r 

248. GH SILENT. 

When final and before t: bough, borough, furlough, high, neigh, 
nigh, plough, sigh, sUmgh (au) (Du. modderpoel) , though, through, 
usquebaugh (ps'hwdbo), weigh, Denbigh (denM), Hugh (hjd); aught, 
besought, bought, bright, brought, caught, dough (pu), eight, fight, 
height, night , nought, ought, sought, straight, thought, wrought, etc. 



H. 

249. H = (h). 

Occurs at the beginning of words: habit, haddock, hag, hall, hand, 
harbour, head, height, hire, holy, home, house, hunger, hymn, etc. 
Note. — For h at the beginning of weak words see 52. 

250. H SILENT. 

(1) In: heir, heiress, honour, honourable, honorary, honour, honesty, 
hostler (osb), hour; forehead, shepherd, Birmingham, Brougham, Durham , 
Graham, Oakham. 

(2) After r and x: catarrh (Jcdtd), rhetoric, rheum (rHim), rheu- 
matism (rdmdtizm), Rhine, rhubarb (riibdb), rhyme, rhythm; exhale, 
exhaust, exhibit, exhort, exhume (xh = gz), etc. 

(3) Finally after a vowel-sign: ah, oh, hurrah, Jehovah, Messiah, 
Sarah, etc. 

251. J. 

This letter always represents the sound (df); Jack, jail, jam^ 
Japan {dhpsen) , jar , jealous , Jehovah , jest , Jew , Job (dioub) , jockey , 
join, journal, joy, juice, June, July, just, etc. 

Exception : halleluiah QiseUl'd'jd). 
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252. K. 

The letter k is silent before n in the same syllable: knave, knead, 
knee, kneel, knell, knife, knight, knit, knock, knoll, knot, know, know- 
ledge, kniLckle, etc. 



L is silent (1) before k, m, f, ve in the same syllable: balk, 
chalk, stalk, talk, walk, folk, Folkestone (Joukst9n), yolk, Falkland; 
alms, balm, calm, malmsey, psalm, qualm, holm; half, halves, to 
halve, behalf, calf, calves, salve (s(tv or sxlv), 

(2) In almond, colonel (Jcffnt), falcon, salmon, Almoick (asnik), 
Calne (Jean), Lhmdalk (cbndok), Holbom (houbm), Lincoln (linkn), 
Mabnsbury {mdmzbdri). Walker (woh). 



M. 

M is silent at the beginning of a word l)efore n: mnemonics 
(ntmon'iks), Mnemosyne (riimosini). 



N, NG. 



In stressed syllables before a back-consonant: anger (sRr\g9), angler, 
anguish (asr^gwiS), banqt^et (bser\kwU), compunction, concord, concrete, 
congress, conquer, conquest, England (ingbnd), finger, hunger, ink, 
language, languor, languish, linger, longer, longest, monger, monkey, 
single, stronger, strongest, thank, think, uncle, vanquish, younger, 
you/ngest, etc. 

Handkerchief = (hser\k9tUf) ; anxious = (senhs), anxiety (jasrizai'iH), 
Exceptions are: compounds, and words formed with the prefix in: 
mankind, vanguard; income, incubus, 

256. NG = (r?). 

(1) When final: ring, sing, hang, long, strong, young, etc. 

(2) Before the suffixes ing and er (denoting agents): ringing 
(ririhi), ringer (ri'9), singing (siiiiri), singer (si7\9), hanging (hssriii]). 
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But not before er, est in longer (lor\g9)^ longest (lorigtst), stronger 
(strong?), strongest (strong^t), younger {}vr\gd), youngest (jv^gist), 

257. N SILENT. 

(1) When final and preceded by m: autumn, column, condemn, 
contemn, damn, ht/mn, solemn, etc. 

(2) In the noun kiln. 



P SILENT. 



(1) When initial before n, s, and t: pneumatk^ (njumaeHks), 
pneumonia (njumxnm/b) ; psalm (sdm), psalter (sOllsi), Psyche (aai'ki), 
pseudonym (sjM^im) ; ptarmigan (Idmigan) , Ptolemy (tobmi) ; Ptolemaic 
{tiibmeiik). 

(2) Between m and t: attempt, consumption, comptroller (Jcsntroub) , 
empty, tempt, 

(3) In the following words : corps (kod), cupboard {kvh9d), raspberry, 
receipt (risit), 

259. PH = (/). 

Ex. : diphthong (/ or p) , naphtha (/ or p) , ophthalmia , phalanx , 
phantom, pheasant, phial, philosophy, phonetics, photography, sylph, 
triphthong (/ or p) , etc. 

260. PH = (v). 
Only in: Stephen and nephew, 

261. PH SILENT. 

In: phthisis (taisis), phthisic (tizik), phthisical (jthlkV), apophthegm 
(sepi6tMm), 

262. PPH = (/). 

In: sapphire (s/efaio) and Sappho (siefd). 



263. QU. 

QU = (kiv) in most words: qua^k, quadrant, quaff, quail, quantity, 
quarrel, quash, queen, question, quick, quiet, quill, quire, quit, quiver, 
quotient, acquaintance, banquet, conquest, etc. 
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QU = (k) in the following words: antique (jentlk'), barque (bdk)^ 
burlesque (bSlesk'), conquer (Aorjfo), conqueror (koT\k^r9)^ coquette (k^ket), 
critique (kritik), etiquette (eHke(), exchequer (^k8tSek9), hurlequin (hdbkin), 
liquor (lik9), masquerade (mdshreid), oblique (pbttk), masque (mask), 
mosquito (m^sktt^, ^xi/angwtn (paslinkln), jnque (jnk), piquet (piket), 
and quay (K). 



R. 

264. R (rr) = (r). 

R is pronounced as a consonant only before a vowel either in 
the same word or in the one immediately after it: race^ rag, raise, 
rally, rapid, read, rest, refuse, rich, rijte, road, roof, rude, rush, rye; 
arrow, baron, carry, courage, curate, marry, pirate, starry, staring 
(ste9r^ri), fearing {fi9rir\), snoring (snorirO, curing (kjuMn); far away 
(^fdr9we%), my father and mother (mai fadh^ron mvdh9), our aunt 
(au9rdnt). 

265. R = (9). 

When final, except after (u) and (^): air, bare, fair, hare, spear, 
square, stare, bier, hear, here, mere, near, jner, rear, spear; bore, door, 
flour, for, more, or, tore, store; cure, moor, jwor, pure, sure; fire, mre; 
our, sour; beggar, sugar, anchor, tailor, harbour, honour, etc. 

266. R SILENT. 

Before consonants and after (a) and (S): arm, bard, bam, chord, 
dark , earn , girl , harm , lark , learn , lark , lord , part , pear, port , sport , 
source, start, yearn; are, bar, car, far, scar, star, tar; cur, err, fir, fur, 
her, sir, etc. 



S. 
267. S = («). 

(1) At the beginning of a word: sad, saint, sample, say, scald, 
screw, sea, seem, skip, sky, sleep, smash, snake, snatch, soap, soft, 
south, speak, spire, squeak, stalk, stir, subject, suck, swift, sword, etc. 

The voiceless sound is preserved in compounds: seasick, seasaw, 
seaside , myself, himself, foresight , inside , grandson , Thomson (tom'sn), etc. 

(2) When final (except liectional s after a voiced sound): hoots, 
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rats, rhorus, Christmas (hri8m98), cups, gas, generous, glorious, lakes, 
lets, Paris, pious, Thomas (Jtomds), this, th^n, yes, ek^ 
Klxceptions: (a) The words: as, is, was, Athens, lens. 

(b) The ending es in classical words: Alcibiades (ssU(bat9diz), 
Agnes (xg'niz), crises (kratstz), manes (mei'niz), Pericles {pertkliz), 
series {sidriz), Socrates {sok'rdtiz), species (spH'iiz), theses (jMsiz), etc. 

(c) Words like besides, Charles, James, in which es is preceded 
by a voiced consonant. 

(3) After re when the prefix has retained its full meaning of 
back, again: reseat, resell, reset, resuscitate, resign {Du, opnieuw 
teekenen) , resound (Du. opnieuw klinken) ; likewise when s is followed 
by a voiceless consonant: respond, restore, restrain, and in resource, 
research, through the influence of source, search. 

But s = (2) between two vowels in such words where the prefix 
has become weakened in meaning: resound {Du. weergalraen), resign 
(Du. afstand doen), resemble, resent, reserve, reside, residence, resist, 
resolute, resort, result, resume, etc. 

(4) In the prefix dis: disable, disagree, disappear, disappoint, 
disarm, disband, disbelieve, discJiarge, disciple, disclosure, disconsolate, 
discord , dist^ount , discover , discreet , discuss , disembark , disfigure , disgust , 
disgrace, disinfect, dislodge, dismount, disorder, dispel, disperse, dis- 
please, dispose, dispute, dissent, dissipation, distress, disturb. 

Exceptions are: disarm (s or z), disaster, discern (diz$n), disdain 
(s or z), disease, disguise (s or 2), dishonest (s or 2), dishonour (a or 2), 
dismal^), disown (a or 2), dissolve (dizolv), 

(5) After the prefix de: descend, describe, desecrate, desolate, 
desiderate, designate, desist (a or 2), desolate, desolation, desjnse, despond, 
desuetude (deswttjud), desultory. 

Excei)t the following words with tlieir derivatives: desert = dez9t 
(Du. woest, wocstijn), desert = diz^t (Du. verlaten, verdienst^), 
deserve, design, desire. 

(6) In the prefixes mis and trans: misanthrope, mischief (mistMf), 
misdemeanour, misfortune, mislay, misogynist (misodMnist) ; transaction, 
transcribe, transfer, transform, transition (a or 2), translator, transmit, 
transparent. 

(7) After tlic prefixes ab and ob: abscond, absent, absolute, absolve 



1) />wwwi/ is not formed with the prefix dis. It is originally a collective noun 
(O. Fr. dw mal < Lat. dirs mail) meaning evil or unlucky days. First it was nsetl 
attributively with the noun days, next, when its original meaning had become 
obscured, it could be prefixed to any noun. 
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{s or 2), abaorh, abstinence, absurd; obscene, obscure, obsequious, obsequy, 
obsolete, obstacle, obstruct, etc. 
P^xc: observe and its derivatives. 

(8) After the prefix pre: presage {2^esidi, n. ; jyriseidi, v.) prescience 
{pri'si9ns), prescribe, presuppose, presentiment, etc. 

S = (2) in: present, preserve, preside, presume, and derivatives. 

(9) Before the endings ive, ory, ary, ity: conclusive, decisive, 
derisive, evasive, persuasice; illusory, delusory; adversary, animosity^ 
curiosity, generosity^ pomposity, verbosity, etc. 

(10) In the suffixes some and ose: burdensome, handsome, trouble^ 
sowe, wearisome, wholesome; bellicose, grandiose, jocose, verbose, etc. 

(11) In the endings sis, and sy and son preceded by a weak 
syllable: analysis^ basis, emphasis, genesis^ synthesis; ecstasy, heresy ^ 
hyprocrisy, jealousy, leprosy, minstrelsy, poesy; caparison, comparison, 
garrison, etc. 

(12) In the ending se of adjectives: boM, concise, coarse, dense, 
hoarse y loose ^ morose, obtuse, precise, profuse, etc. 

Exceptions : wise and names of nations in ese : Chinese , Japanese , etc. 

(18) Several words in se have the voiceless sound when they are 
adjectives or nouns , but have the ending voiced when used as verbs : 
use, abuse, excuse^ diffuse, close ^ grease, house, mouse, premise {premis, n.; 
primaiz, v.), refuse (ref'jus^ n. j rijjiiz, v.). 

Tlie following words always have the voiceless sound, both as 
nouns and verbs: base, chase, crease, decease, decrease, increase, lease, 
promise, jrurchase, purpose, release. 

Cause , compromise , exercise , pause , praise , rise , surmise , and surprise 
have se = (z). 

(14) Se = («) also in: adverse, anise, averse, case, cease, course, 
else, erase, goose, geese, grouse, horse, hypotenuse {haipot'9njiis) , louse, 
paradise, por^mse ipop9s), practise, pulse, purse, recluse, sense, tense, 
tortoise (Jt6t9s). 

Se = (2) in: advertise, advise, applause, apirrise, chaise (5etz), 
chastise, cheese, choose, cleanse, comprise, despise, devise, disclose, lose, 

muse, noise, phrase, please, raisin, resemble, resent, resort, rise, rouse, 
tease, these, those, vase (vdz). 

(15) Before and after a voiceless consonant: ask, biscuit, clasp, 
rustard, custom, hosjntal, insist, waste, master, most, ^iostage, sister, 
task, tipsy, wasp, whisjMr, etc. 

268. S = (2). 

(1) Flcctional s after voiced sounds: cabs, bones, deeds, foes, Fredas, 

^JUNTHER, A Manual of English Pronunciation and Grammar, .5 
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friends, goods, houses {haiulz), lives, pens, plays, robs, says, sings, 
William's, etc. 

(2) Between two vowels: bosom, busy, closet, cousin, daisy, desert, 
easy , gasometer {gsezom%td), miserable , m^useum , musician , noisy , peasant , 
pleasant, poison, present, prison, raisin, reason, resonant, visit, etc. 

To this nile there are many exceptions : basin, basis, bison, chrysalis^ 
crisis , crusade , desolate , desultory , dysentery , episode , jealousy , loosen , 
mason, misanthrope ^ nuisance, oasis, obeisance, palisade, parasite, pa- 
rasol, philosophy, proselyte, sausage, 

(3) Before and after m : chasm , clumsy , cosmetic , crimson , criticism , 
damsel, despotism, enthusiasm, magnetism, muslin ^ prism, schistn(sizfn), 
spasm, whimsical, etc. 

(4) Medial s preceded or followed by a voice cx)nsonant is liable 
to become voiced : Beaconsfield (belcnzfild), Boswell , Bosworth , Disraeli 
(dizreili), gosling, grisly, Guernsey, Jersey, Lisbon, muslin, observe, 
palsy, pansy, quinsy, tansy, Thursday, venison (venzn), Wednesday, wisdom , 

Wolsey, etc. 

The voiceless sound is, however, very frequently preserved: 
arsenal, balsam, counsel, insect, morsel, j)erson, persuade^ ransom^ 
sensif)le, subside, tinsel, universal, etc. 

269. S = (S). 

S = (5) in sure and sugar, 

270. S SILENT. 

In: island, isle, Carlisle (kdlaiH), corps (Jcod), demesne (dimm), 
Grosvenor (grou'vnd), puisne (pj^nt), viscount (yai' haunt). 

271. SC. 

Sc = («) before e, i, and y: scent, scene, sceptre, science, scion ^ 
scissors (siz9z), scythe (saidh), etc. 

Sc = {sk) before a, O, u, I, r, and in sceptic: scale, scant, scarfs 
scattei', scorch, scoundrel, scull, sculptor, scam, sclerotic, scream, screw, 
scroll, etc. 

Sc = (z) in discern. 

272. SCH. 

Sch = (sk): schedule (sk, s, or §), Scheldt, scheme, schiedam, scholar, 
school, schooner, 

Exc: schism (sizm). 
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273. SH. 

Sh = (S): cash, dish, fashion , fish, fisherman, harsh, push, rasher, 
shadow, shame, sheafs shield, shoe, shudder, usher, wash, 

274. SS. 

Ss = (a): assemble, assist, associate, dissolute, dress ^ essay, essential, 
glass, kiss, loss, message, pass, passenger, success, toss, unless, vessel, etc. 

Ss =: (z) in: dessert (jd^zSt), dissolve, hussar Qivad), hussy, possess 
{p9zes), and scissors. 

Ss = (I) in : assure , assurance , and before (d) : accession , discussion , 
fissure, mission, passion, pressure, Prussia, Prtissian, transgression, etc. 

275. SI, SCI, TI. 

Si (after a consonant and $), sci , and ti = («) , when preceded by a 
stressed syllable and followed by (?) : aversion , controversial , dimension , 
diversion, expulsion, pension, Persian, transient; conscience, conscious; 
affliction, attention, cautious, consumption, discretion, education, Egyptian, 
equinoctial, essential, initial, invitation, martial, motion, nation, 
patience, patient, relation, sententious, station. 

Conscientious, initiate, negotiate, are pronounced (kdnSien^s), 
(inii%eit), (ntgouSieit), Question = (kwesthn). 

Si preceded by a vowel = (f): adhesion, allusion, collision, con- 
elusion , confusion , decision , division , evasion , explosion , hosier, illusion , 
intrusion, occasion, persuasion, precisian, vision. 

S in the endings sual, sure is pronounced (i) when a consonant, 
(£) when a vowel precedes: sensual, censure; casual, usual, visual, 
disclosure, explosure, leisure, measure, pleasure, treasure. 



T. 

276. T = OS). 

In the endings teous, tue, tual, tuous, tune, ture, tury, tute: 

architecture, century, courteous, creature, feature, fortune, furniture, 

future, gesture, impetuous, legislature, literature, mixture, mutual, 

nature, picture, perpetual, puncture, rapture, righteous, statue, statute, 

torture, unfortunate, virtue, virtuous, vulture. 

5* 
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277. T SILENT. 

(1) In the endings sten and stie: christen, fasten, hasten, listen, 
moisten; bustle, castle, nestle, rustle, thistle, throstle, whistle. 

(2) In the following words : bankruptcy, boatswain (bousn), chestnut , 
Christmas, Mattheiv (mseth'ju), mistletoe (s = s), mortgage, often, soften. 



TH. 

278. TH == {th). 

(1) When initial: thank, thaw, theory, thick, thief, thin, thing, 
thirst, thorn, thought, threat, three, thrift, throng, through, throw, 
thumb, thump, thunder. 

Exceptions are all pronominal words: the, this, these, that, those, 
thou, thee, thy, thine, they, them, their, theirs, there, therefore, thither, 
than, then, thence, though, thus. 

(2) When final: bath, beneath, both, breath, cloth, death, eighth 
(eitth), forth, month, mouth, oath, path, pith, sheath, &mith, sooth, 
south, truth. 

Exceptions : 

(a) The words booth, smooth, and with. 

(b) Th at the end of verbs (mostly followed by silent e): bath^, 
bequeath, breathe, clothe, loathe, mouth , sheathe , smooth , soothe , toreaihe. 

Likewise in other words before silent e: blithe, scythe. 

Note. — Nouns ending in (th) preceded by a long vowel have (th) 
voiced in the plural: baths (bddhz), clothes (Jchudhz), laths {Iddhz), 
mmiths (maudhz), oaths (oudhz), paths (pddhz),. sheaths (J^dhz), wreaths 
(ridhz), youths (jMhz). 

When the vowel is short (th) and («) remain voiceless: breadths, 
breaths, cloths, deaths, healths, lengths, months, smiths, tenths. 

(3) Between two vowels in words of Greek and Latin origin and 
a few others: antipathy (asntip9thi), apotheosis (ppdthlouds), apothecary 
(9poth'lhri) , Arthur, atheist (eith^t), Athens (asth^nz), authentic, 
author, authority, authorize, Bertha, cathedral (Jc9tMdr9l), cathode 
(kseth'oud), catholic, ether, ethics, Lutheran, Martha, mathematics, method. 

Likewise in: misanthrope (mis9nthroup) , panther, and philanthropy 
(fiffenthr9iji). 

279. TH = (dh). 

When medial in Germanic words: brother, brethren, either, farther. 
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farthest J farthing^ father, feather, further, furthest, leather, mother, 
neither y northern, southern, xceather, wether, whether, worthy. 

The compound nothing and the derivatives bethink, Gothic, pithy , 
health, wealthy, earthy, earthen (earthenware), retain the voiceless sound. 

280. Th = (0. 

In: Anthony, asthma (generally sesfrm), Chatham, Esther, isthmus 
(istm9s or ism9s), Thames, Theresa (t9rtz9), Thomas, Thompson, thyme. 



281. 

V is silent in sevennight (sentt). 



282. W. 

W is silent: 

(1) Before ho and r: who, whose, whom, whole, whoop; xorap, 
xoreath, wreck, wrench, wrestle, wretch, wrinkle, wrist ^ torite, wrong, 
wroth, wry, 

(2) In: answer, bootswain (bousn) , cockswain (kok'sn), gunwale (gun I), 
Southwark (jmdhdk), Tyrwhitt (Jtirit), towards, two, and sword, 

(3) In the endings wick and wich of geographical names: Alnwick 
(jsenik), Berwick (berik), Droitwich (droitits), Greenwich (grinidz), 
Harwich haeridi), Norwich (noridz). 



X. 
283. X = (ks), 

(1) When final: box, fox, phalanx, six, tax, vex, wax, 

(2) After a strong vowel: anxious (jxiihs), complexion, execute, 
exercise, exile (n.)i f^it, exodus, luxury (JLvkhri), noxious (nokhs), 
proximate, reflexion (fiflekhn). 

(3) Before a consonant: exchequer (^kstSek9), exclaim, excuse, expect, 
expedient, explain, extinguish, pretext, 

(4) In derivatives of words ending in x: taxation, vexation. 

(5) The prefix ex has the voiceless sound when separated from 
the stressed vowel by one syllable: execution, exhalation, exhibition, 
exhortation (all three with silent h), exudation, exultation. 
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284. X = (gz). 

(1) Before a strong vowel: Alexander, anxiety (3^]zat9ti), auxiliary, 
exa/:ty exaggerate (igzsedhreit), example, exemplar, exhale, exhibit, 
exhilarating, exhort, exhaust (the last five with silent h), exile (v.), 
exude, inexhaustible. 

Note, — Proximity, luxuriant, and luxurious have x = fa?) owing 
to proximate, luxury. The pronunciation of exemplary (egz^mpbrt), on 
the other hand, has been influenced by exemplar, 

(2) Ex has the voiced sound when separated from the stressed 
vowel by two or three syllables: exaggeration, examination, examplifi- 
cation, exoneration 

285. X = (z). 

At the beginning of Greek words: Xanthippe {ZaentipV), Xenophon 
(zen9f9n), Xerxes (zSks^), xylography (zailog'r9fi). 



286. Y. 

Y as a consonant (j) occurs only at the beginning of words: yacht 
(jot), yard, yam, yawn, year, yearn, yeast, yellow, yes, yield, yonder, 
young, youth. Yule. 



287. Z. 

Z always represents the voiced sound (z) , except between a stressed 
syllable and the endings ier and ure, when it is pronounced (£). 

Z (zz) = (z) in: bronze, dizzy, freeze, gazette, graze, patronize, prize, 
sneeze, squeeze, zeal, zenith, zero, zinc, zodiac, zone, etc. 

Z = (£) in: azure (eih), brazier (breih), glazure, grazier, seizure, 
(jnz9), etc. 



288. By stress or accent is meant the pressure upon a syllable 
of a word by which that syllable receives a marked predominance 
over the other syllables. This pressure is due to the greater energ}^ 
with which the breath is expelled from the lungs in pronouncing 
the stressed syllable. If we compare the syllables of the words impor- 
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tant, ideal, mvaician, we shall find that the second syllahle in each 
of these words is pronounced with more energy than the two others , 
and that the first syllable is uttered with a greater impulse of force 
than the third. Hence the second syllable is said to have strong, 
the first medium, the third weak stress. For practical purposes it 
-mU. be sufiicient to distinguish between stressed or strong and 
unstressed or weak syllables, and accordingly we call the second 
syllable of musicmn strong , the first and third weak. It is only in 
words of considerable length , such as agriculture , familiarity , repre- 
sentation, characteristic, invisibility, civilization, that we feel the need 
of distinguishing a secondary stress, which in agriculture falls on 
the third, in the other words on the first syll^ible. 

289. The irregularity of the English accent is certainly very 
perplexing to foreigners. This irregularity is owing principally to the 
(conflict between the Germanic mode of stressing and the French 
accentuation , in which conflict the Germanic system , on the whole , 
carried the day. The rule in Old-English , as in all other Germanic 
languages, was to lay the chief stress on the radical syllable of 
uncompounded words; sufiixes and inflectional endings were unac- 
cented. As the radical syllable of simple words is always the first, 
it follows that the first svllable had the stress in such words. Hence 
Germanic words, such as father, mother^ water, twenty, window, 
heaven, still have the stress on the first syllable. In Old-English 
compounds the chief stress falls uj)on the radical syllable of the 
first component part in nouns and adjectives (middan-geard — earth , 
god-spell — gospel , sige-fsest — victorious) ; verbal compounds formed 
with inseparable particles have the stress on the radical syllable of the 
verb (for-swelgan — devour, on-wacan — awake , mis-faran — go astray). 

290. This rigid uniformity of English accentuation was, however, 
greatly modified after the Norman Conquest. During Middle-English 
times (1100 — 1500), and especially in the fourteenth century, 
thousands of French loan-words were imported into English with 
their native accentuation. Tlie vocabulary of the French language 
consists to a large extent of Latin words deprived of their inflec- 
tional endings. Owing to tlie dropping of the final Latin syllable the 
stress in Old-French fell as a rule on the last syllable containing a 
full vowel. Thus Old-French resoun, honur (from I^atin mtionem, 
honorem) were introduced into English with the stress on the last 
syllable. At first these words kept their native stress; the new mode 
of stressing the last full syllable began even to affect pure English 
words, and so we occasionally find the poet Chaucer stress such 
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words as Jredom , wryiing , forheed , weddinge not on the first but on 
the second syllable: 

"Trouthe and honour, Jredom and curteisye" (Prologue, 46). 

"Ther coude no wight pinche at his wryting^^ (Prol. 326). 

"But sikerly she hadde a fair Jorheed'^ (Prol. 154). 

"And of the feste that was at hir weddinge'^ (Knightes Tale, 883). 

291. But by degrees the English system of accentuation began to 
prove stronger than the French. For a time French loan-words were 
accented almost indifferently, a circumstance of which poets made 
use to stress words as best suited their convenience. By the time of 
Elizabeth the English principle in most cases had obtained the 
victory, and words like honour, reason, bounty, virtue, courage, 
miracle, nature, victory, had their stress drawn back to the first 
syllable. In longer words of French and Latin origin the stress was, 
through the influence of the native accentuation, thrown back as 
far as possible from the end , most frequently to the antepenultimate 
syllable, as in: probability, similitude, unsatisfactory, sentimental} sm , 
philological, ambiguity, insubordinate, university, etc. 

292. Still there are many French words in English that have 
kept their original stress, /. i.: balloon, brunette, burlesque, cadet, 
campaign, caprice, caress, chagrin, champagne, chandelier, cravat, cm- 
sade, dragoon, gazelle, gazette, marine, pioneer, routine. All these words, 
and a great many more, were imported after Middle-English times, 
and hence have not become completely assimilated. 

In addition to the French loan-words a considerable number of 
Greek and Latin words were introduced for learned and scientific 
purposes, either directly or through French, and many scientific 
names were not, properly speaking, borrowed but coined from two or 
more Latin or Greek words, or stems. All these borrowings , together 
with those from Italian , Spanish , and other sources , frequently retain 
their original accent. When the written form is untouched the original 
accent is preserved. Thus the Latin words aurora, caesura, colossus, 
diluvium, the Greek idea, diagnosis, genesis, the Italian sonata, 
volcano, the Spanish armada, mosquito, keep their original stress. 

293. It goes without saying that stress has had a great influence 
on the form of words. The unstressed syllables of words were subject 
to far greater changes than the stressed syllables. Want of stress 
frequently led to shortening, weakening, and dropping of vowels. 
Syncope, or the loss of a vowel or consonant within a word 
(Scotch from 0. E. Scotisc, tile from 0. E. tigel), aphaeresis, or the 
loss of an unstressed vowel at the beginning (strange from O. Fr. 
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estrange), apocope, or the loss of an unstressed final vowel, ns in 
afe, from O. E. ealu, are the eflfeet chieily of absence of stress. 

294. The accent of native English words has undergone very 
little change. The only exception is formed by adjectives and nouns 
with the prefixes al, mis and un, which in Old-English had the 
stress on the prefix, but in Middle-English threw the stress forward 
to the radical syllable. Hence, abnighttj^ misnced, ummsy now have 
the stress on the second syllable. 

295. A change in the place of the accent sometimes answers a 
definite purpose. By a difference of accent a considerable number of 
verbs are distinguished from nouns or adjectives with which they 
are otherwise identical. The Old-English system of stressing the first 
component part in noun compounds and the second in verbal compounds 
has been extended to French compounds and even to simple words. 
Hence the following words have the stress on the first syllable when 
used as nouns or adjectives , but on the second when used as verbs : 



absent 


to absent 


ferment 


to ferment 


abstract 


to .abstract 


frequent 


to 


frecjuent 


accent 


to ac(^ent 


import 


to 


import 


affix 


to aflix 


impress 


to 


imj)ress 


attribute 


to attribute 


incense 


to 


incense 


comment 


to conmient 


insult 


to 


insult 


compound 


to compound 


perfume 


to 


l)erfume 


concert 


to concert 


prefix 


to 


j)refix 


conduct 


to conduct 


presage 


to 


presage 


confine 


to confine 


present 


to 


present 


conflict 


to conflic^t 


produce 


to 


produce 


conserve 


to conserve 


progress 


to 


j)rogress 


consort 


to consort 


project 


to 


project 


contest 


to contest 


protest 


to 


protest 


contract 


to contract 


rebel 


to rebel 


contrast 


to contrast 


record 


to record 


converse 


to converse 


retail 


to 


retail 


convert 


to convert 


subject 


to 


subject 


convict 


to convict 


suffix 


to sufiix 


convoy 


to convoy 


surname 


to 


surname 


escort 


to escort 


survey 


to 


survey 


essay 


to essay 


torment 


to 


torment 


exile 


to exile 


transfer 


to 


transfer 


export 


to export 


transport 


to 


transport 


extract 


to extract 
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Some words always have the first syllable stressed whether used 
as nouns (adjectives) or verbs: chisel, portion, portrait, purpose, 
reprimand, respite, triumph. Others always have the stress on the 
second syllable: concern, correct, design, despair, distress, escape, 
regret, resort, 

296. Secondly, a difference of accent may mark a difference of 
meaning. In this case words frequently keep their original stress in 
their less familiar meaning, but throw it back in a more familiar 
sense. In the list given below the words on the left have the stress 
on the first whilst those on the right are stressed on the second 
svllable : 

August (month) august (grand, sublime) 

compact (agreement) compact (closely united) 

to conjure (bring about by magic) to conjure (beseech , implore) 

desert (sandy plain) to desert (abandon) 

gallant (brave) gallant (chivalrous , courteous) 

incense (perfume) to incense (exasperate) 

invalid (one who is infirm) invalid (not valid) 

minute (60 seconds) minute (diminutive) 

refuse (waste matter) to refuse (deny) 

supine (lying on the back) supine (part of the Latin verb) 

undress (opposed to full dress) to undress (to take off one's clothes). 

297. The following words have their final syllable stressed: 

(1) Personal names ending in ee: assignee, legatee, lessee, patentee, 
referee, refugee, trustee, 

(2) Nouns in eer and ier: engineer, gazetteer^ muleteer, pioneer, 
privateer, volunteer; cashier, cavalier, chandelier, chevalier. 

(3) Noims in ine (m), oon, oo: marine, machine, routine; balloon, 
buffoon, cartoon, dragoon; bamboo, Hindoo. 

(4) Words in ette and esque: gazette, statuette, arabesque, bur- 
lesque, grotesque, picturesque, 

(5) Adjectives in ose: bellicose, grandiose, jocose, m>orose, verbose. 

298. Words that have the stress on tlie penultimate syllable: 

(1) Nouns and adjectives in lion, sion, cious, tious, cial, tial, 
cian: annihilation, benediction, civilization, description, determination, 
education, lamentation; compulsion, decision, discussion, division , occasion , 
passion; atrocious, capacious; sententious; beneficial j prejudicial; essential, 
martial, pestilential; musician, patrician, physician. 

(2) Adjectives and nouns in ic: aquatic, public, characteristic, 
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domestic, fanatic , heroic^ mechanic, ftacijic, philanthropic, jrublic, re- 
public, rustic, specific, 8}/8tematic, 

Exceptions: arithmetic, catliolie, choleric, heretic, lunatic, rhetoric. 

(3) Adjectives in al and ive, preceded by two consonants: acci- 
dental, eternal, infernal; attentive, attractive, collective, comprehensive, 
extensive, invective. 

Exceptions: adjective and substantive. 

(4) Ver])s in ish: admonish, astonish, establish, impoverish (impovriJS), 
punish, 

299. Words in ical, ity, and graphy have the stress on the 
antei)enultimate syllable: chronological, geographical, heretical, meta- 
phorical, metaphysical, philological, philosophical, j)oetical, scientifical ; 
ambiguity, authority, gratuity, desirahility , impetuosity, impunity, 
incongruity, irritability , opportunity, superfluity, superiority; geography, 
photography. 

Words stressed on tlie ante] )enul tin latc are very numerous owing 
to the influence of the Germanic accentuation, by which longer 
words are alwavs liable to have their stress thrown back. The 
follo\\'ing words should ])e noted especially: ancestor, antagonist, 
anticipate J antithesis, apostrophe, arithmetic, balcony, barometir, bene- 
volent, biography, catalogue, character, circumference, cosmof)olitan , 
diagonal, geometry, imitediment, magnificent, metamorphosis, omnijiotent, 
omnivorous, orator, peninsula, f periphrasis , philanthropy, philology, 
senator, superfluous, thermometer. 

300. A num])er of words throw their stress back to the last 
syllable but three: accusatory, agriculture, alternatively, aristocrat, 
authoritative, cemetary , citizenship, exhilarating, importunately, matri- 
mony, melancholy, momentary, necessary, ]>eremptory, preparatory, 
promontory, testimony, unnaturally, vocabulary. 

Some even to the last syllable ]>ut four: authoritatively , extraordi- 
narily, laboratory, obligatory, ordinarily, voluntarily. 

301. For rhetorical reasons we sometimes shift the chief stress 
in a word to a syllable which generally has weak or medium stress. 
In the following sentence one thousand seven hundred million pounds 
of cotton are yearly imjwrted into England , of which only two hundred 
7nillion are exported, the word exported receives its chief stress on 
the fii-st syllable. So if the words ascend and descend are contrasted, 
they are stressed on tlie first syllable, whicli serves to distinguish 
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them. Disagreeable is accented on the third syllable from the begin- 
ning, but when contrasted with agreeable its accent is shifted to the 
first. The same remark applies to advantage and disadvantage, decided 
and undecided, stressed and unatressed, use and misuse, etc. 



EVEN STRESS. 

STRESS IN COMPOUNDS AND WORD GROIPS. 

302. The most characteristic feature of Xineteenth-centurv 
English, according to ^Dr. Sweet, is its great development of level 
or even stress. In the combinations adjective 4- noun {last night, 
a fast train , a precious stone , a practical joke , a wild beast , the human 
race, the open air, my favourite hook) and genitive -f- noun (a needless 
eye, a horse^s head^ the sun^s light, John's brother) both parts now 
have equal or level stress, whereas in Old-English the stress fell on 
the first element. Even when the combination adj. -h noun is logic- 
ally equivalent to a compound we frequently find level stress, as 
in: a burned taste, high-ffriest , travelling companions, New Zealand, 
old age, easy chair, commtm sense, high treason. In combinations of 
two nouns in which the first qualifies the second and accordingly 
has more or less the function of an adjective , the two nouns likewise 
have even stress: family life, town life, legacy duties, silver Sj)oon, 
engagement ring, railway excursion, wood fire, evening party, porcelain 
factory, parish work, business man, head-waiter, 

303. A compound is a combination of two independent words , 
performing the function of a single word, i) A bluebell does not 
mean the same thing as a blue bell; a blackbird is not necessarily a 
black bird. In other words the meaning of the compounds bluebell, 
blackbird is isolated from the meanings of their component i)arts. 
As a rule the stress in compounds is laid on the first or modifying 
element, but this is not alwavs the case. Uneven stress has 
regularly been preserved in all such compounds where the second 
element is of very frequent occurrence and accordingly almost of the 
nature of a mere derivative ending. Such compounds are: madman, 
footman, gentleman, nobleman, clergyman, fisherman, sportsman. 



1) Whether a compound is written solid, with a hyphen, or as two words, is 
purely a matter of arbitrary custom. 
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Scotrhman; apple-tree, fir-tree, cherry-tree, plum-tree, jtearh-trce; rasjt- 
berry, strawberry, bilberry, gooseberry, blackberry; Switzerland, fairy- 
lands England, lowland, pasture-land; board-school, boarding-school, 
parish-school, grammar-school, day-school^ infant-school; brimstone ^ 
sandstone, freestone, grindstone, quarry-stone; blackbird, humming-bird, 
songbird; High Street, Oxford Street, Cannon Street, Gower Street, 
Fleet-Street; bull-dog, house-dog, lajhdog , i^et-dog. In ihv comi)Oiind 
bull-dog we lay the Htrenn on the first element, in the combination 
jnad dog equal stress is laid on adjective and noun. 

304. (•omi)oiind nouns take uneven stress: 

(1) When the first element denotes the purpose of the second: 
xoriting-desk , eye-glass, dinner-table, watcli-dog, steam-gauge, playground, 
riding-coat, ecening-dress , frying-pan, booking-office, return-ticket, fishing- 
rod, sealing-wax, ]M>st-office, sheejt-dog , carving-knife, headstone, bed- 
room, cart-horse, neiospnper, sailing-boat, jtie-dish , wedding jiresent, 
reading-rtmm . letter-box, tea-things, hatband, book-case, lam}t-}HiSt, 
inkstand, milk-pail, cannon-hnll, walking-stick, 

(2) When the first elenn^nt stands in the <lircct object relation to 
the second: bookseller, bookbinder, householder, wrong-doer, wrong- 
doing, shoemaker, game-kee/ter , horsestealing, playwright, time-keeitcr , 
Sftelling-reform , bloodshed , flower-show , shopkeefter, innkecfter, 

(3) In a great many com] rounds in which thc?re is a relation of 
some kin<l between the two elements: wheelbarrow, handwriting, 
sixpence, fortnight, daylight, headache, birthday, thunderstorm, coat-tail, 
court-yard, mantel-piece, school-fellow, freezing -} toint , rain-water, home- 
life, farmhouse, tradesman, football, churchyard, thombut^h , hedgerow, 
grasshopper, sunrise, cyehro^o, 

(4) In comi)Ounds made up of an adverb and a noun : forcfiDtjer , 
forethought, offahoot, offspring, outlaw, outcast, outhursl, outsider, 
outlay, thoroughfare, by -play , by-word, hy-standcr , instep, income, 
onxet, through journey , down-fall, down-train, up-trnin, upst*nt. 

(5) Uneven stress is also preserved wh(»n the original meaning of 
the comjmnent parts has comi)letely ])ecome lost sight of: holiday, 
blackbird, primrose, cowslip, bluebell , breakfast, drawing-room, worm- 
loood, walnut, neighbour, hunhand, goni)el, goodman 

305. Com])Ound nouns have even stress when the first element 
is equivalent to an adjective. Dr. Sweet achnirably defines the 
difference ]»etween even and uneven stress by saying that *'even 
stress balances as it were the two elements against one another and 
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put« them on a footing of equality, and to some extent separates 
them, while uneven stress either subordinates one element to the 
other, as in apple-tree, or indicates a close logical union, as in 
blackbird." 

Examples of even stress: pigetm-pie, meai-pie^ plum pudding , 
honey-cake, straw hat, ginger-ale y flannel jacket, silk hat^ earthenware j 
steel pen, paper cap, silver spoon, iron-clad y olive oil, loaf-sugar, moss 
rose, copper-beech, tin- foil, honey-moon, working-man, common sense ^ 
smnmer morning, wayside, fire-brigade, life-insurance, self-conceit, shil- 
ling-guide, afternoon, hom^ affairs, indignation meeting, association 
meeting, sea- shore, Leyden, jar. X-rays, cathode rays, family circle, 
Jront-door, eye-sight, musical instrument. Morse code, lady friend, man- 
servant, maid-servant, lady teacher, man cook, cock-sparrow, hen sparrow, 
dog-fox, bitch-fox, peacock, peahen, village doctor, penny stamp, cabin 
window , Turkey carpet , sea-side , commonwealth , middle finger , county 
councillor, arch-bishop, arch-deacon, sub-editor, sub-title, semicolon, Pre- 
Raphaelite, ex-president, nonrconductor , anti-radical, serio-comic, ultra- 
liberal , anti-Darwinian. 

306. Even stress is exceedingly common in compounds, denoting 
places , localities , buildings , squares , parks , forests , roads , etc. : A etc? 
York, New Guinea, New Zealand, (the) Crystal Palace, Buckingham- 
Palace, (the) Mansion House, Hyde Park, RegenVs Park, Bnttersea 
Park , Kensington Gardens , Hanover Square , Leicester Square , Trafafgnr 
Square, St. Jameses Square, London Bridge, Marble Arch, Albert Hall, 
Balmoral Castle, City Temple, Westminster Abbey, (the) West End, 
Windsor Castle, South- Wales, North America , South Africa, (the) 
United Kingdom, (the) Channel Islands, Niagara Falls, Salisbury 
Plain, JAncoln Cathedral, Hampstead Heath, Magdalen (mddlln) College, 
Charing Cross, St, Martinis-lane, St. James's Hall, Gravesend, Epping 
Forest, (the) Neic Forest, Euston Road, Pentonville Road, Edgwarc 
Road, Tavistock Road, Notting-hill , Forest-hill 

Compounds with street have first-element stress: Lombard Street, 
Thames Street, Regent Street. 

307. Even-stress compounds take first>-element stress when used 
attributively. In the adverbial phrase at the sea-side, 86a-«i(ie has even 
stress, but in sen-side lodgings the second element gets weak stress, 
because it would be inconvenient to pronounce three strong syllables 
in succession. 

In a few compound nouns the stress is thrown on to the second 
element: pocket-handkerchief, portmanteau, mankind, sweet-william. 
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Newfoundland (njUfmdlsend) , Mackenzie y Macgregor, FUz-Boodle, Fitz- 
Warren y St Paul, St. Swithinj Southampton , New-Orleans, Pall- Mall, 

308. (Compound adjectives have uneven (firat-element) stress 
when formed by a noun and adjective or participle: colour-blind, 
pitch-dark, mow-white, blood- thirsty , coal-black, nut-brown, sea-green, 
child-like^ waterproof, stone-blind, heart-breaking, heart-rending, ejtorh- 
making, home-spun, woe-begone, suribumt, awe-struck, heartfelt, terror- 
stricken, highborn, weather-beaten, 

309. Even stress is found: 

(1) In compounds of two adjectives or adjective (adverb) and 
participle: dark brown, light blue, Old- English, Middle-English, red- 
hot, aU-powerful, deaf-mute, north-east, south-west, piping-hot, straight- 
forward, over-bearing , good-looking , strong • looking , everlasting, all-seeing, 
overgrown, 

(2) In derivatives formed by the suffix ed from an adjective and 
a noun or from two nouns : absent-minded , broad-shouldered , blue-eyed , 
middle-sized, iron-muscled, good-natured, broum-faced , short-sighted, 
old-fashioned, long lieaded, saber-minded, warm-hearted, able-bodied, 
lion-hearted, chicken-hearted, hook-nosed, four-sided. 

(3; In compound numerals : fourteen , fifteen , sixteen , nineteen , 
twenty-one, forty-two^ three hundred, four thousand, etc. 

When used attributively these compounds take uneven stress: an 
old-fashioned (ouldfse^d) dress, a good-looking {gudluHn) fellow, 
sixteen (siks'tin) pages, 

310. Compound verbs formed with nouns or adjectives have the 
stress on the first syllable: henpeck, hoodwink, blindfold, backbite, 
brow-beat, white wash, loaylay. 

Compound verlis made up of an adverb and a verb take even stress : 
undergo, undersell, undermine, undervalue, overwhelm, overtake, over- 
fiow, overrun, upheave, upset. 

When the adverb has become weakened in sense and has become 
equivalent to a mere prefix the stress usually remains on the verb: 
understand, undertake, upbraid, overlook {Du. over het hoofd zien). 

Compound verbs made up of a verb and an adverb are generally 
pronounced with even stress, but may also be heard with the 
stress on the adverb: pass by, pass over, cast down, sow on, look out, 
come back, come home, sit down, go on , get up, grind down, spin round, 
go on, put off, put on, take off, draw back. 
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Derivatives preserve even stress, except when used attributively: 
passer by, grown up, overgrown, tired ottt, etc. 

311. Compounds formed with pronouns generally have the stress 
on the first syllable: everything, everybody, every one, nobody, no one, 
nothing, anyhow, nowhere. 

The reflexive pronouns and compounds with ever have second- 
element stress: myself, yourself, himself; whatever^ wherever, whenever. 

312. Level stress has even entered into some simple words such as: 
amen, hurrah, hullo, bravo, Chinese. 

When even-stressed words and compounds are placed before a 
noun which they qualify the stress is thrown back to the first syllable : 
Waterloo Station, a second-hand bookseller, a Chinese lantern. 

313. Word groups consisting of two nouns joined by a preposition 
or the conjunction and generally have the stress on the second noun : 
)*en and ink, bread and butter, knife and fork, board and lodgings, 
butter and cheese, deaf and dumb, a cup of tea, a pair of gloves, 
(I sheet of paper, a slip of the tongue, a glass of ale, a man-of-war, 
a blade of grass, Tom 6* Shanter, a matter of fact. 

314. When a proper name is preceded by a title, the stress is 
thrown on the name: Dr. Johnson, King William, Queen Victoria, 
Mr. Turner, Mrs. Robinson, Miss Wood, Professor Blackie, Cardinal 
Wolsey , General Booth. 

315. In exclamations the stress is frequently thrown forward: 
good morning! good evening! good-bye! aha! bravo! look out! pull up! 
rome on! 

316. In combinations of a noun followed by an adjective both 
elements have even stress: court-martial , heir apparent y Lords temporal. 
Lords spiritual. Prince Consort, Princess Royal, Queen- Regnant , (the) 
blood royal, knight-errant, poet laureate , postmaster-general , letters patent , 
(from) time immemorial , Monday next, devil incarnate, things theatrical , 
things divine, loathing inexjrressible. 
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Afiron, e^nn. 

Alter iroth wk, .■rWwiffc';**', Ct'lmmlh. 

Abercroinbie, n'li.thrum'hi. 

AlwHeen , idhHihi'. 

Ab«;rB8venny , iHiMini'i. 

AttifCdil, a^iijicil. 

AbmliHiii , eihralum. 

Acliven, 3tim. 

Adhcson, Kliiian. 

Achonry, akimri. 

Ada, «(fa, 

Adiiiii , lahm. 

Adiiiiix, leihiui. 

Adelaide, int.iU-i<l. 

Adeline, ml'tlahi. 

Adolph, Mhtlf. 

Adonaie, tfdmfi'i-*. 

Adye, eitli. 

/Enttafl, intsu, 

^lilneid, in'i'iil. 

Africa, Hifrih. 

Agini»)iiri,, ifjVHnktil 

Ajipies, mfj'nii. 

Aintiwortli, mmnHh. 

Aktinsiile, ei'k»imi<l. 

Alabimin, lebiid'ma. 

Ht. Albana, mtt lenu^iz. 

Albany, lilhtfii, 

Allwniarie, mnamdl. 



Albert, xlb^t. 
All .ion, .-e.lbjm. 
WwUit. !el-iM.>, -Ut.). 
Alcihiaib-s, !,-UJm>. »}','.. 
Akrork, rdhk. 
Al.;i>tt, nlhi. 
Alciiiii, itilkwin. 
Ald<^l.amn, .rUrl/jr..,,. 
Alihirney, iiUl^n. 
Al.lricb, Clilriti. 
Alford, 5lfa,L 
Alfroil, xtfrld. 
Alttcriti, ir.liUiYlj. 
Al^ei'iiiin, iF.UltmMi. 
Alliim.l.ni. .Hlhrm'hrx 
All Itiiba, (7ti f),;^.i. 
Ali.o, id-U. 
Alison, n-lUin. 
Aili'Kbiiny. :vlUjfin). 
Alhrn, ;./,m. 
AiniMiJiitli, .nimslli. 
Ali.wi--k. n-nd: 
Aljts, .r//,«. 
Als!t.-.f, ;;/»*., ..t«1«. 
Als..)., il/w,.. 
Alfiton, .'i/x/jii. 
Alton, r.ll.m. 
Anicricji, jmmki. 
Ainliersl, ;(-wi',W, 
Armiry, rhii.iri, 
AniHlfrdiuii. jrm wfw/.riw 
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Amy, eimi. 

Andaman Isles, irndbmseri ailz. 

Anderson, imdos^n. 

Andes, lendiz. 

Andover, am(bv9. 

Andromache , iendrom'dkt. 

Andromeda , amdromifh. 

Andronieus , ftmdronihs 

Angelina, {endhlain9. 

Angevin, nrndztvin. 

Anglesey, iragl^- 

Angus, ff.ngds. 

Annagh, 9n/t. 

Annandale, fenrndeiL 

Annesley, amzH. 

Anstey, frnsti. 

Anstruther, irnsfj. 

Antliony , nmtani. 

Antigone , /tiidg'^nl, 

Antigua , ;fmlTg9. 

Antilles, nrntW. 

Antwerp, nmtw?p, 

Arabella, ifrjheld. 

Arabia, dreihjd. 

Arbuthnot, 6hdthn9t, 

Areopagus, n^riopdgds. 

Argyle, dgail. 

Arial, edri9l. 

Arion, 9rai'w,. 

Aristomachus , nristom'dlcds. 

Aristoj)hanes , f^tristof'dnH. 

Aristoteles , ferUtotdltz. 

Arkansas, dknn's^s. 

Arkwright, dk'rait. 

Armada, dmei'd9. 

Armagh , a ma. 

Arnauld, dnou. 

Arne, dn. 

Artluir, d(h3. 

Arun, iir?n. 

Arundel, nr^ndaL 



Ascham, irsk^m. 
Ascot, 3Psk9i. 
Ashburton, sp^hdtdn, 
Asia, eih. 
Assheton, w^t^n. 
Astarte, 98td'ti. 
Atalanta, fet9bi'nto, 
Athalia, ,rtfi9lai'9. 
Athelstan, apth^lstim, 
Athenry, dthenfi. 
Athens, ietksnz. 
Athlone, 9thlmtn. 
Atterlniry, ietobdri.. 
Aubrey, uhri. 
Auburn, oh^n 
Auchinleck, xfiik, 
Auckland , okbnd, 
Audubon , odphsi). 
8t. Augustine, wi/ dguti'Hii 
Australia , ostrei'lp, 
Austria, 6stri9, 
Autolicus, 6toHk98 
Avon, eivn. 
Avondale , ivvndeil' . 
Axholme, prkshoum. 
Axminster, .rkmiinnO. 
Ayers, e9z. 
Aylesbury, dlzh^ri. 
Ayscougli, eiskjii. 
Aytoun, eitjn. 
Azores, 9z6z. 

B. 

Baal, hn9l. 
Babington, baMnt?!). 
Bacon, beikn. 
Bagehot, bsedzdt. 
Bahamas, hdheimdz. 
Baillie, heiU, 
Baines, beinz. 
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Balaam, heibm. 

Balder, holds. 

Baldwin, hotdiptn. 

Balfoiir, hielp. 

Batiol, haljtl. 

Balmoral, helmiir'nt. 

Baltic, holHk. 

Baltimore, bfitlimfa. 

Bamborouiih, bxmh»rj. 

Banbury, lifenh»ri. 

Banff, hxmf. 

Bangor, bxngs. 

Bannockburn, liirnjkh'm' . 

Banquo, hie.nlifpo. 

Barabbaii, iortrJ/M, 

Barhadoes, hdlmi'donz. 

Barliam, MAsrj 

Barbauld , bdMld. 

Barbour, hdh». 

Barbuda, MhArh. 

Barham, barstn. 

Barmouth, hdmath. 

Barnes, bdm, 

Barrow, fiasrii. 

St. Bartholomew, m hdlliohmjfi. 

Baflil, heiiUf. 

Basingstoke, hei'gingionlc. 

Bassanio, htsdtiiii. 

Baauto IjSnd, fiwuM hnuH). 

Batavia, h»leivb>. 

Bathurst, hirth'-hl. 

Bavaria, bivesrU. 

Beachy Head , bllH tied '). 

Beaoonnfield , b(kmj'il<l. 

Beatrice, bTuHs. 

Beattie, biti. 

Benuchamp, hUhm. 

Beaucierk , bonWtk. 

Beaufort, himfat. 



Beaulieu, bjuH. 

BeaumariB, blim6r'U. 

Beaumont, hiium^l. 

BfchuanaH , bet-nUi'vn. 

Beddoes, bedom. 

Btsdminster , bedminnlA. 

lleelzehul) I hiel'zHiitb. 

Helirinfi;, bhriit- 

Helfaat, bel/dgf. 

Belgium , beldzsm. 

Bellaston, bebst^n. 

Beltingliam, belinDm, 

Bellomi, huliitim. 

HnlsbanKar , bfliuris. 

Belvoir, /ifra. 

Benaren, hjn&riz. 

Benedict, lieradikl. 

Ben^^al , hmqiil'. 
I Benholm. Itenhmnn. 

Benjamin, lte.ndl.tmin. 

Bcrewfonl , herssfyd. 
I Btjrkoley, b'.kli. 
I Berkshire, bikh. 
■ Berwick, hertk. 

BeHJint, bxirnl. 
I Beverley, bf.txfU. 
' Bewick, bjSik. 

BiccKter, biah. 
I Bidefoni . bitbf'jti. 
i Bifielow, biffh'i. 
! Birkenheiui, fc.TfewAwi. 
I Birmingham, b'lmtH^m. 

Bisctiy, hi»kei. 

Blftokhenth, blji-UUh i). 

Blanche, bti'tni'. 
I Blenheim, birriim. 

BIc'fusou , hlil'ijskji'i: 

Itloiint , hhint. 

Blyth, blaulh. 



Evi-ti 
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Boccaccio, kdkast^d. 
Boleyn, bulin. 
Bolingbroke , holinbrak. 
Bolsover, houz9. 
Bombay, b^mbei. 
Bompas, bvmpds. 
St. Boniface, «n borilfds. 
Bonnivard, bonivd. 
Bosanquet, b^ssei^kiL 
Boscawen, biisko9n. 
Boswell , ^bozmA, 
Bosworth, bozw9tK 
Boucicault, bUsikou. 
Boughton, b6t9n, 
Boulogne, buloun, 
Boulton, boult9n. 
Bourbon, bu9bdn. 
Bournemouth, b<mm9th, 
Bowles, buulz. 
Bowling, boulin. 
Bo wring, baurtr\. 
Bowyer, boui9, 
Boz, boz. 
Brahma, brdmo. 
Brancaster, bnenk-jstj. 
Brazil, brozil. 
lireadalbane, brvddlbin. 
Brighton, brai'tn, 
Brindley, brindlt 
Brinsley, brinzlL 
Briseis, bramis, 
Britain, britiv, 
lirittany, brit?ni. 
Brixham, briks^m. 
Broke, bmk. 
Bromo, brCim, 
Bromwieh , brnmidz. 
Bronte, bron'tei. 
Brooklyn , brukUn. 



Brough, brvf. 
Brougham, br(bm. 
Broughton, brofjn. 
Buccleugh, bvkm'. 
Buchan , bvk'911, 
Buchanan, bokaen^n. 
Buckingham, bokindm. 
Buenos Ayres, bouii9z edrdz^), 
Bulwer, bulwd. 
Buncombe, bvi^k9^^m. 
Burdett, b^d^t'. 
Burghley, b§li. 
Bury, beri. 
Byron, bair^n, 
Bysshe, biL 

C. 

CJadogan, kadvgdn. 
Cffidmon, kiedmdn, 
Cfcsar, s\z^. 
('ain, keln. 
Cairo, kairo. 
Caius, Mz, 
Calais, hrlis. 
Calcutta, bvlkvt'j. 
('aldecott, knUhkji. 
Caleb, keibb, 
Calhoun, helhAn. 
Caliban , kniibdii, 
Callander , brl9iub. 
Callcot, kolkjt. 
('alliope, kjl(ii9jH. 
Calne, kdn. 
Calvary, hrhrjrt. 
Calverley , kitivjli. 
C/alvert, hiivH. 
Calvin , htlvin, 
Cambay , hrmbei. 



1) Even 8tre88. 



Cambririge, keimbridz. 
Cambypefl, hrmhai'gh. 
Cameron, hemarm. 
Campbell, iirm'hl. 
Campden, ktrmthn. 
Canaaa, ki^tvn. 
Canaries, kme»'rii. 
Caniiace, kom'ibni. 
Canterbury, hmlsirM. 
Cantire, kipniai'^. 
Canute, kmjfu. 
Cape Breton, krip brefn. 
('apemaum, k3ji'fn,Mi. 
Cardiff, hUUf. 
Carew, krerd. 
Cariebrookc, kuriiJirfik. 
Carlisle, httaif. 
Carlyle, hiUiU. 
Carmarthen, k'lmii thm. 
Carmichael, kiimnikl. 
Carnarvon, himt'tit. 
Carnegie, kiiwiji. 
Carolina, kuralaina: 
Caroline, hirjlain. 
Carteret, hit^Al. 
Carthage, h'Uhm. 
Cartwright, hU'ruit, 
Cashmpre, knimh'. 
Captlereagh , kii'xlri-i. 
Catcfliy, UfilM. 
Catherine, kirihrin. 
Catriona, kAMtu. 
Cnveiidinh, kirr'nilH, knmlik 
Csvershani, kairAim. 
Cawnpore, kfiiifiiij, 
Cecil, Kdl. 
Cecily, ^ultl. 
Cedric, mlrik. 
i'elehen, KhlHt. 



C'elcetine, hjIchUh. 
I Centlivrc, tmillir?. 
\ ('erljerufl, s'Mr.»i. 

C'erei" , siVrfz. 
j Ceylon, aUDti. 
j Chalmers, Iknim-a. 
; Chaloner, thilmj. 
I Chnmlierliiiii, IbimhAin. 
I ChamherH, tieimbM. 
j Chainier, ''<itim. 

(haniiiagne, i!Piii)iein' . 

( handcfmiiporo , iirndjmhji'hi . 

Chandos, l^ii^ndM. 

Chaiining, lin-nin- 
' ('hapmim, ('"WjntiM. 
' Chaiioiic, MjHmn. 

I 'harleinagnc! , iiiUmiin. 

Chiirles, Mix. 

Chiirlotte, yiihl. 

(^harteris, I'liUi'U , lml.iz. 

Chiithaiti, tiiitJin. 

('hiiu<:er, (i'«o. 

Ihaworth, Uwjtli. 

Cht'linpfori, l-rlmz/jil. 

IJhelseti lfl'„i. 

I'helt<'ii]i:kni, lirlhium. 

Cheiistow, l^i-jiiil'i. 



Cherts 



■y. 



Chi'sapcakc, liv^.i/iik. 
Ch.shir.', rMv. 

Ch.'twodr, l.~,hn,.l. 
(Iicvidl, l-irjM- 

chry.., r.,,-;,. 

Cliii'jigo, iik'ifj;. 
Cliiolm-t.T, I'llkisl.' 
rhild.j iliiroM. i-mUd /m 
Chili. ikUi. 



,,Wij. 



mb.in 
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Chippenham, t^ijmi^m. 
Chisholm, tsiz^m. 
Chiswick , tsizik. 
Chloe, klou'l. 
Cholmeley, thymli. 
Chohiiondeley , tsvmU. 
Christ, kraist. 
Christabel , kriatdbdL 
Christina, krUtin^. 
Christopher, kristdfd. 
Chudlev, tk)d£i. 
Cincinnati , dnsind'ti. 
Cinque Ports , sink p6ts i). 
Cirencester, »isiit9. 
Clanricarde, klamrikdd 
Clara, kle9r?. 
Clarence, klardns. 
Clarendon, kLrrdnd9n. 
Clarissa, kbris?. 
Claverhouse, klsews. 
Clemens, klem^ns. 
Clement, klem^nt, 
Clementina, klemdnt^nd. 
Cleopatra, klidpeiird, 
Clerkenwell , kld'kdnwel. 
Clonmell, kldnmel, 
Clough, kluf, 
Clowes, klauz. 
Clwyd, klutd, 
Clyde, klaid. 
Cobbett, kohtt, 
Cobham, kohdvi. 
Cochrane, kokrtn. 
Cockburn, kouhm. 
Coke, kouk^ kuk. 
Colburn, koulh^n^ konhdn. 
Colchester, koidts98t9. 
('olclough , kouklt, 
Coleridge , koutridL 



Colet, kolit. 
Colman, koulmdn. 
Colne, kouln, 
Colnebrook , koulnbiuk. 
Cologne, k9lmtn, 
Colquhoon, kdhCm, 
Colton, koultdiu 
Combe, kum, 
Compton, komtm, 
Comyn, komin. 
Congreve, kongriv, 
Coningsby, konlnzhi. 
Coniston Water, konUtan wdtj^). 
Connaught, kon'dt, 
Connecticut , k3netik.1t, 
Connemara, kd7i9m(ir9, 
Conybeare, kwilhed. 
Conyngham, kvnti]9m. 
Cooke, kuk. 
Cornwall, konwoL 
Cornwallis , kdnwol'is. 
Coryat, korUt, 
Cottenham, kotrum, 
Courtenay, kkni, 
Courthope, k9tdp. 
Coutts, kuts. 

Co vent Garden, kvwnt gadn^). 
Coventry , kvvdntrl. 
Coverdale, kwddeiL 
Cowes, kauz. 
Cowley, kaull. 
Cowper, kaup9j kup9, 
Crecy, kresl, 
Creighton, krai'tn. 
Crewe, krU. 
Crichton, krai'tn. 
Crimea, krlmid. 
Cromarty, kromdtl, 
! Crompton, kromtdn. 



1) P^'en stress. 
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Cruger, hnJig?. 
Cruikahank, krulcHienh 
Crusoe, krCi'sd, 
Cuba, kjub9. 
Culloden, hlou'dn. 
Cunningham, kimii\?m, 
Cymbeline, ^Imhdlin^ sirnhjlnin 
Cyprus, mijn-JH. 
Cyril, sirlL 
Cyrus, mivifis. 

D. 

Dacota, ddkoutd. 
Dalhousie, d^lhiizl. 
Dalkeith, dMith. 
Dalston, d6Uf.m. 
Dalton, do Kim. 
Dalzell, deiel'. 
Dalziel, deiet. 
Damascus , djmwskjH. 
Damocles , dftmMiz. 
Damon, delm^n. 
Dampier, divm'pi,). 
Dana, deinj. 
Daniel, dfcnpL 
Danube, dtenjub. 
Dan vers, dR^nvdz, 
Daphne, dufrii. 
D'Arblay , dahlci. 
Derbyshire , dfibuj, 
Dardenelles , dddjncU. 
Darius, ddrai'dn. 
Darlaston, ddbstm. 
Dartmoor, dat'miu. 
Dartmouth, dntnuth. 
Davenant, dwim^mt. 
Davenix)rt , duvnpot. 
Daventry, dm^ntrl^ dnntrt. 
David, deivtd. 
Davis, deivls. 



Da%'y, deivi, 

Dawes, doz, 

Dawlish, dolt^. 

Dawson, dos9n. 

Deborah, deh^j, 

De Burgh, d^ hCtg, 

Decean, dek!n. 

Defoe, dafou. 

Delagoa, del9gouj. 

Delane, dllein, 

Delaware, det9wdd, 

Delhi, (Ull, 

Demeter, d9i7itt^. 

Denbigh, denhl. 

Denham. dm.f^rn. 

Deimeliy, dcn,}M. 

Deptford. detpd. 

Derby, dnbl, dM. 

Derham, derdm. 

Derick, derik, 

Dcrwent, d^xodnt 

Dc Salis, d^ sivlis. 

Desart, de^iL 

Desdeniona , dezd?jnoun9. 

Detroit, ditroit, 

Deuteronomy , dj u Unmjm 7. 

De Vere, dd v'ld, 

I )e vereu x , dev^r a. 

Devizes , djvaiziz. 
I De Voeux , d.) von, 
' Devonshire, dev'iifij. 

D'Ewes. djuz. 

Dewc^y, djnt. 

Dewsbury , djihbi)ri. 

Diagoras , daiif(j'&r<)s, 

Diana, dainn'j. 

Dickens, dihmz. 

Dighton, da tin. 

; Dillwvn, dllin. 

I 
Dinah, dam9. 

Diogenes, daiod'iimtz. 



Dieiraeli, diireiU. 
Dives , 'Imris. 

Dogberry , flof}b»ri. 
Donibey, dombi. 
Domingo, damingti. 
Donalbain , donslhein. 
Doncaeter, donkssO. 
Donegal, don'ggoL 
Don Juan, dan di&an. 
Donoghue, dvn'ahju. 
Donoughmore, dvn»m6i. 
Don Quixote, dan karilaot. 
Dora, dor J. 
Dorehester, ddthgta. 
Doris , doris. 
Dorothy, dor^lki. 
Dorsetehire , dogllgj. 
Douce, dam. 
Doiigal, dugl, 
Douglas, dvgb». 
Dover, douva. 
Downing, daunhi. 
Drogheda, drvglda, drodj. 
Droitwich , droitidi. 
Dry<!en , drai'dn. 
Dublin, dvblin. 
I)u Biiisson, djiibiMn. 
Dulwich, dnUdL 
Dumbarton, damixtln. 
Dumfries, d»m/ri$. 
Dunbar, danhd. 
Duncan, dnnk9n. 
Dunconibe, dvuhm. 
Dundalk , dimdrik. 
DundaB, drndae. 
Dundee, d:mdi. 
Dunfermline, dmfilin. 
Dungeness, drnhnies. 
Dunkeld, dankel. 



Dunlop, dvnhp. 
Dunsinane, dansinln. 
Dunstable, dvvxtahl. 
Dunwich, dvnidi. 
Durand, djuarmil. 
Durham, dvram. 
Dynevor, dirava. 
Dyeart, dawt. 



Eachard, elhd. 
Ealing, itin. 
Earle, SL 
Easdale, iz'deil. 
Eastcheap, i«M%i>). 
Ebenezer, chmiz^. 
Eberson, ehgsjtt. 
Eblis, eftfto. 

EiiuifSiai^leJ^ , ekUzViK' th. 
Eddystone, edUfan. 
Edgecombe, cdzhm. 
Edinburgh , edlnturj. 
Edith, idltli. 
Egerton, edisl^n. 
Eginhard , rrj'inlidd. 
Egypt, idziiil. 
Elaine, iMn'. 
Elba, cU)». 
Elbe, elb. 
Eleanor, tlliu. 
Elgin, eltfln. 
Elia, UU. 
Elias, itai'M. 
Elijah , ittiidzj. 
Eliot , e!pt. 
Eliza, ilaiz-K 
Elizabetli, Itk'alHili. 
Ellesnicrc , ek'n'ij. 
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Elmira, elmatr9. 
Eltham, elt^m. 
Elvira, elvain, 
Ely, Ift. 

Emerson, em9«m. 
Emily, emXli, 
Endymion, endimisn. 
Eneid, %n%id. 
England, inghnd. 
Enid, irM, 
Enniskillen, entskil'^n. 
Enoch, tn9k, 
Epirus, ipairB8. 
Erie, wri. 
Erin, i^rin. 
Erne, ^. 
Erse, 68, 
Erskine, hkin, 
Esau, 180, 
Eske, esk. 
Esmond, ezmdnd, 
Esquimaux, es'kimouz. 
Essex, e^ks. 
Esther, e8t9. 
Ethel, etM, 
Ethelbald , eth'Mold. 
Ethelbert, etKMH. 
Ethelred, eth aired. 
Ethel wulf, eth^lmulf. 
Etherege, etkartdz. 
Eugene, juditn, 
Euclid , jukUd, 
Euphrates , jufrei'th. 
Euphues , jiyfjuiz, 
Euripides , jfirip'idh, 
Europe , jwarap, 
Eustace , jmtis, 
Eva, ipj. 
Evan, ev'n. 
Evandale , ev'ndviL 
Evangeline , ivfen'dz,flain. 



Evans, ev'nz. 
Eveline, eirjlin. 
Evelyn, evMn, 
Everett, ev^rit, 
Evesham, tv^m, 
Ewart, jiidt. 
Ewing, juin. 
Exe, eks. 
Exeter, eksiia. 
Eye, ai. 

Eyemouth, aimdth. 
Eyre, €<>. 
Kzekiel, izikjjL 
Ezra, ezrj. 



Fagin, feirjin. 
Falirenhcit , fxrinhttil. 
Fair]>aini, feJbun. 
Falconer, fokn.?. 
Falkirk , fdUkf^k. 
Falkland, fokLmd 
Falmouth , folmdth. 
Falstaff, JnUtiff. 
Farleigh , Jdli. 
Farfjuhar , fdkw.K 
Farquharson , fdkd^m. 
P^'arrar, perj 

Faulconbridge , foLmfn^idz, 
Faulk land , JokUa(L 
Faustus, fns(3S. 
Fawkes, toki<, 
Feildon , fUdin. 
Feli(;ia , ftlisj. 
Fen wick , fenlk, 
Fermanagh , pffi^'iij. 
Festiniog , fcstininfj. 
Feversham , Jeim&m. 
Fielding, fildii]. 
Filey, faiH. 
Firth of Forth, /;^/». i) fOth. 
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Fitzgerald, fitadzenld, 
Fitzpatrick, ftispaet'rik. 
Fitzroy, fitsroi, 
Fitzurse, fitsh. 
Flamborough , fl^mhdrd. 
Flanders, flssncbz. 
Fleance, JHons. 
Fleming, flemir\. 
Fletcher, jkth. 
Flora, flord, 
Florence, florins 
Florida, flortdd. 
Fluellen, fluebn. 
Flushing, flvsin. 
Foley, fouH, 
Foljambe, fiildhm, 
Folkard, joukdd. 
Folkestone, fouksUn. 
Forbes, fohz. 
Fordyce, fodais. 
Formosa , fomou's^, 
Forres, foriz. 
Forrester, forisi9, 
Forsyth, fosaidK. 
Fosbroke, fosbruk, 
Foster, fo8t9. 

Fotheringhay , fodh'^rhiifei. 
Foules, fnulz. 
Foyers, fain, 
France, frdns, 
Fraser, freiz9. 
Frederick, fredrik, 
Frobisher, frobth. 
Frome, frUm. 
Froude, frdd. 
Fro ward, froudd, 
Fulham , Jubm, 
Fuller, fuh, 
Fullerton, ftibldn. 
Fulton, falUii. 
Furnival, fmivdl. 



G. 

Gabriel, geibri^L 
Gadshill, gsedzhil, 
Gainsborough , geinzbdr^. 
Gallagher, gashg9. 
Gait, golL 

Galveston, gxlv98t9n. 
Gal way, gdlwei, 
Ganges, gasn'dztz. 
Gardiner, gddna, 
Gargery, gdgdri, 
Gamett, gdvl^t, 
Gaskel , gsesk9L 
Gataker, gastah. 
Gaul, gol. 
Gaveston, gsev^st^n, 
Gehenna, gihen9. 
Geikie, gikl. 
Gemini, dierritnai. 
Genesis, dzend^, 
Geneva, dz9ntv^, 
G^noa, dzeM?. 
Geoffrey, dzejrt, 
Geoghegan, geigjii, 
George, dzodz. 
Georgina, diodzirvd. 
Geraint, dzireint. 
Gerald, dzerdld, 
Gerard, dzer9d. 
Germany, dzymdni. 
Gertrude, gOtrM, 
Gettysburg , getlzlt^g. 
Giaour, dznu'd. 
Gibbon, giban. 
Gibbs, gibz. 
Gibraltar, dzibrolia. 
Gibson, gibs^ii. 
Gifford, dzifdd^ gif^d. 
Gilbert, giU)9t. 
Gilchrist, gilkrist. 



Gildas, giidas. 
GUdea, gildei, gildl. 
Gilead, giUad. 
Giles, diaih. 
Gilfillan , giljibn. 
(HU, gil. 

Gillespie, glles'iH. 
Gilliee , gilU. 
Gillmore, gitmi'n. 
Gillray, giirei. 
Gilpin, giljAn. 
Gilzean, gilin. 
Ginevra, ihin\vn. 
Gisbome, gith^n. 
Gladstone, gltedatm. 
filamya, gl/emlit, glxmz. 
Glaegow, glieggii. 
Glastonbury. gl'isUnfhtri. 
(ileig, gleg. 
Gleigh, gli. 
<ilenallcn , glenxlfn. 
Glenalvon, glenwfnm. 
Glencairn, gknkejn. 
Glencoe, gtenknu. 
Glencroe, gU^krou. 
GlendnlouKh , glm<bh. 
Glenelg, gUnetg'. 
(ilenfinnan , glt-njiii'itn. 
Glengarry, glingn'rl-. 
(Jlenlivet, glenliv»f. 
Glenir.alure , glfiimnliij. 
Glenniore, gtaiwW. 
Glenvarloc'h , glmvixUk. 
Gloucester, ghntj. 
Glover, glm^?. 
Godalniing, gviliimhi. 
Godiva, gudaiv^. 
Godolphin , giidnlfln. 
Goliath, gBliutth. 



Goneril, gonarll. 
Gonzago, glimiigii. 
Gooch, gCtt^. 
Gooitall, gxidd. 
(looilrich, gudndi. 
GooM, gMd. 
Goole, giil. 
Goomty, g&mtl. 
(-!orlK>'lu(! , gi'ibidvk. 
fiordon, gii'dn. 
Goese, gos. 
Gotham, gimthsm. 
Gough, (/()/. 
(iould, gtitd. 
(Jower, gi\u». 
Graeme, greitn. 
(iraham. grei'mi. 
(iranada, gnmiib. 
(irandifon, grimdiMn. 
Grangemouth, yreiuijittth. 
(iranger, greinza. 
Grantham, grientjm. 
(iranvillo, grirnril. 
(iracmere, grsetimu. 
(iravBHend, grfirztinl I). 
(ireat Britain, grdt frri('«i). 
(!reei-e, grh. 
Greenock, gnn-jit. 
('■rcpnwich, grinUli. 
(iregory, grrg:»rl. 
Grenada. gtMfidj. 
(ireshani, grrhtu. 
(iriinalkin, grtmiMin. 
Grintcliy, grimxhi. 
(JroMvenor, grwirMJ. 
(iuiana, gliietu. 
(iuililford, gilM. 
(iiiinoa, gini. 
(Juinevere, gipin'.>ri.i. 
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GustavuB, gvstei'pM. 
Guthrie, gvthri. 
Guy, ffrti. 
Guyon, gai'afi. 

H. 

HaberBhani, hxhhm. 
HadeB, heidh. 
Hadley, hsedU. 
Hagar, heigs. 
The Hague, dh» heig. 
Haidee, heidt. 
Hakluyt, hask'lAt. 
Hal, Iml. 

Halcombe, hselhm. 
Halford, h.rlf9d. 
Haliburton , hsetibilm. 
Halifax, h^ttfmks. 
Halket, h^lHt. 
Hall, hijl. 
Hallam, hiehm. 
Halliwcll, heHwsl. 
Halloway, h/rtwvt. 
Hamburg, h-a'm'hfMj. 
Hameln, hunoln. 
Hanierton, hifmM»n. 
Hamet, hiiniU. 
Hamilton, lunmitlm. 
Hamlet, hii-mlU. 
Har)i]>ghtre , buinh. 
Hamppteiwl, kamvtcd. 
Hampton, hii^mOn. 
Hanover, him&ta. 
Hiircourt, hak6t. 
Hnnlicanute, ha^hnjiW. 
Hardy, hdrU, 
Harewood, MwfUi. 
Harley , h-ilt 
Harold , hiiTjld. 
Harte, kdt. 



I Harwich, kseridi. 

Haetlemere, hefzlmia. 
. Hastings, h^isfint. 
I Hathaway, hxlKawvi. 

Haughton, Mtm.. 

Havelock, ha-vbk. 

Haverhill, hxvaril. 

Hawaii, hawaii. 

Hawarden, hddan. 

Hawes, hi%. 

Hawick, hnioik. 

Hawkeaworth , hiihwMh. 

Hawkins, hoktnz. 

Haworth, heiwith. 

Hnwthorne, kottvm. 

Hayes, heiz. 

Hayti, heili. 

Hazledean, hei'zldin. 

Hazlitt, huzHl. 
I Heame, kSn. 
I Heathcote, hithht, helhhl. 

Heber, hib?. 

Hebrew, hthri'i. 

Hebrides, heb'ridU. 

Hebron , hibr^n. 

Hecln , hekb. 

Hecuba, hehjiih^. 

Hcgira, hedzir^. 

Helen, hebn. 

St. Helena, snt heUnu. 

Heligoland, heCigSUi.-nd. 

HelioB, hiltSe. 

Helvellyn, halvct'in. 

Hemans, hcm^nz 
I Heneage, kentdz. 

Hfphum, Mim. 

Hera, hi»rj. 

HerculcB, h^icjfUiz. 

Hereford, }ier',)f»d. 

Hereward, hcrm.wl. 
] Heriot, herist. 
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Hermia, h$?ni9. 
Herod, herjtl. 
Hertfordshire , hdfyd^j. 
Hervey, hihi, hdrl. 
Hesperides , hesjteridh. 
Hewes, hjuz, 
Hewitt, hjtHt. 
liexlmm, hekxjm. 
Heylin, heilin. 
Hey wood, heiwiUL 
Hiawatha , haijwathj. 
Hilary, hiUrl, 
Himelava, hinuUij. 
Hindorttjin , // indMtrn. 
Hii)p()crate8 , hif»(tfcrjtiz. 
Hobart, hvht ,, lumhjt. 
Hobbes, hohz. 
Hol)oken , huhnuLm, 
HrKlf^es, Jwdzjz, 
Hoey, lumt, hoi. 
Hogarth, Junnjdth. 
Holborn, hnuhdii. 
Holinshed, hoi' inked, 
HoUand , hohnd. 
Hohnau, honlm.m. 
Hohiie, honm. 
IIolnieH, hoiiniz, 
Holyhead , hol'ihrd, 
Holyr<X)d , hoi' trod. 
Holywell, hoUwjl. 
Homer, homnj. 
Honduras , houdui-M. 
Hon^koii^, honkoti. 
Hoiiiton, himit.m. 
Hood, hod, 
Horace, horu. 
Horatio, /i<wm>. 
Hosea, hozlj. 
Houghton, hoot.m, hoot.m, 



Hounslow , havnzlo. 
Houj^ton, hjost?n, 
Howard, hnuifd. 
Howe, htm. 
Howell , hau^l. 
Ho wells, haudz, 
HoweH, horn. 
Ho wick, haolk, 
Howitt, hanit. 
Hubert, hjohjt. 
Hudibras , hjodihrits, 
HudHon, hudif^m. 
Hu^h, hjt}. 
HugheB, hjoz. 
1 1 uguenot^ , hjuqjiinU. 
Hv<le, htiUL 
Hy depark , haidpdk 1). 

I. 

lago, uujo. 

I(rhal)od , ib)hod, 

Icohnkill, ikwikU. 

Ida, oidd. 

Idaho, n'ohho, 

Ilcli(;sl<*r, iltsjiiti). 

1 1 iVacc )!! il M ' , ilfrA'o in . 

Iliad , ilud. 

I lion, ilLm. 

Ilium , ilUm. 

lUiiKjis, illiooi, I Hi On i:, 

Irnogon, if/i.)dim. 

ln(Oica|M', insb'ijK 

ln<'hrolinr, iiikkjm. 

India, indjj. 

ln<Iio8, indtz. 

Indiana, iodlotK}. 

lndianaj>oliH , }v(h.o):i jijlix, 

liH'Z, niniz, 

liii^elow, ind'zdu. 
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Ingestre Road, tnate rovd^). 
Ingham, in9m, 
Ingoldsby, ingMzbi. 
Innes, innia. 
Inverary, inwreB'H, 
Inverness, invdnes. 
Ionia, niou'ni9. 
Iowa, nidiod. 
Ipswich, ipswidz, 
Ireland, ai9bnd, 
Iroquois, tr9hjDoi, 
Irvine, Mn, 
Irving, jvin, 
Isaac, aiz9k. 
Isabel, 129691. 
Isaiah, aizei9, 
Islay, ai'lei. 
Islington, izltr\t9n. 
Ismael, izm9eL 
Israelites , izraUiits, 
Italy, it9li, 
Ithaca, ith9h. 
Ivan, ivfen. 
Ivanhoe, nivono 
Iveagh, ai'vd. 

J. 

Jacob, dzeik9h, 
Jamaica, dhnmk?. 
James, dzeimz. 
Jamieson , dzeiml^n. 
Janet, dzirndt, 
Japan, dhpaen, 
Japhet, dzeif9t. 
Jaqueline , dLrhlin, 
Jaqiies, Mk. 
Jarndvce, dzdndts. 
Jason, dzei89n. 
Jasper, dza*.sp9. 



Java, dzdv9. 
Jean, dim. 
Jedburgh, dzedbdT9. 
Jeffreys, dzefriz, 
Jehovah, d£thnu'iy9. 
Jehu, dzthjO. 
Jekyll, dzekil, dziklL 
Jemima, dzimahnj. 
Jenyns, dzeninz, 
Jephson, diefsm. 
Jephtha, dzefth9, 
Jeremiah, dzer9^niai9. 
Jeremy, dzerdmi, 
Jericho, dzerikH. 
Jerome, dzer9m. 
Jersey, dz^zi, 
Jerusalem, dztrv's^lem. 
Jervis, dzhts^ dzdvU. 
Jeshua, dieMa. 
Jessica, dzesik9. 
Jesus, dziz98, 
Jewin Street, dzMn slrit. 
Jezebel, dSez9b9l. 
Joan, dzoun. 
Job, dzoub» 
John, dzon. 
Jonathan, dzon9ikdn, 
Jones, dimms, 
Joseph, dzov29f. 
Josephine, dzouzdfin, 
Joshua, diom9 
Josiah , dzdsai'9. 
Jowett, dzoxidt, 
Julia, dziilj9, 
Julian, dz(llJ9n. 
I Juliana, dzuliamd. 
Julius, dzuli98. 
Junius, d£uni98. 
Justinian , dzvstinjdn. 



1) Even stress. 
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K. 



Kabul, J9hCiL 

Kaled, kdlid. 

Kamchatka , hvmt^ivih. 

Kanaka, hn/rh, 

Kansas, k/pnsM. 

Katrine, keitrin, ketrtn, 

Kcan, kin, 

Kearny, kdnL 

Keats, Mis. 

Keble, km 

Keighley, kithlL 

Keightley, kaitli, kith, 

Keith, kith, 

Kenelm, kenohn. 

Kenil worth , kentlwdth. 

Ken mare, kenmed, 

Kenmore, ken mod, 

Kensington , k/msi n Lw. 

Kentucky, hnfvk'L 

Kenyon, kenjsn. 

Ker, kft, kd. 

Kerguelen f^and, k^jAm. hnuU). 

Ke8\vick, keztk, 

Kew, kjd, 

Khaled, kdUd, 

Khartoom, kCitdm. 

Kidderminster , kithm mMo, 

Kildare, hiUlej^), 

Kilkenny, ktlkeni. 

Killela, Hhld, 

Killarney, ktldni. 

Kirmamock , kiXvidnak. 

Kilmore, Mlmod. 

Kilmorey, ktlrnvri, 

Kilmuir, kUnnw. 

Kilpatrick , kUpfttnk. 

Kincardine, kir\hidin. 



Kinross, kinros, 
Kinsale, hinseil, 
Kirkcaldv, kjkotdi, 
Kirkcudbright , k^kuhri, 
; Knarosborough , ne7KJ)dr9, 
Knolles, nolU, 
KnoUys, nolis, 
Knowles, mmlz. 
Knox, noks, 
Kohinoor , kou'iniw, 

L 

1 i J il )OU c h ( » n* , Uvhi'iJ^^' , 

\ if\\ )rador , L-ihr.'xIfh) , 

Ladoga, hrdntp. 

The liacirones, dho hdnmnz. 

Laertes, hutlz. 

liaing, kin, 

lialla llookli, hrh ruk^). 

Lamb, brm, 

Lambeth, bimhith. 

[jamecJi , lehujk, 

Lanark , hrrwk. 

I iancHsl 1 i re , hn\ kjh, 

r jan(!a.ster , ht n kjstj. 

F^andor, Uiiuh. 

Limdsoer, bfnd'sij. 

Land's End, hnidztnid^), 

Lan franc , livnfnnxk. 

F^angliolm, hn\jm. 

Jjanghonie, bvr\hnn, 

Lascelles , In'mAz. 
I Latakia, hrtjkt'.). 

Latham, leitlumi, 

F^atimer, l}rtivi.h 

Ijaugharne , bin, 

Launceston , bhist.m, 
I liaura, /or^. 



M f)v<'n stn*Ms. 



Laurence, ISrsns. 

L&yamon, lei'»m$n. 

Layard , U-i3d. 

Lazarus, lieiaras. 

Leah, Ih. 

Leamington, lem'int?n. 

Leander, Ham'tU. 

Lear, lis. 

Lebanon, Uhanan. 

Lefevre, bfiw. 

I^eghom, leg on. 

Leicester, testa. 

Leigh , li. 

Ijcighton, latm. 

Leinster, limU. 

Leipeic, laipHk. 

Leith, Hth. 

Leitrim, litHm. 

Leland, lii^nd. 

IiCman , ie7H3n. 

l,enno£, tenaks. 

Leominster, lemsti. 

Ijeonard, fcnad. 

Ij&sXy , tezU. 

li'EKtrange, fos(rcm£, 

[«vivnt, Isvaml. 

I*ven, kvn. 

I*ver, fii9. 

fjeverett, levsHt. 

l^vesou-Gower , lu«9n .7"»'). 

Levi, ti'vai, 

lieviathan, tivai'athan. 

l^eweR, 11^. 

liewiH, litis. 

Lichfield, tit{fm. 

Lima, lim». 

Limerick , limsrik. 

Lincoln, linkan. 

Lindiafarne , lindisj-'in. 



Lindsay, tmtei. 

Linlithgow, hnlilhgli. 

Lionel , laianA. 

LislKtn , liihm. 

Lisle, til. 

Lismore , ttzmih. 

Liverpool, liv'apul. 

Livii^tone, /irfitsWn. 

Livy, livl. 

Lizard, liisil. 

lilanberis, Uniterig. 

Llandaff, bnilxf. 

Llandudno, bndidnti. 

Llanelly, UnethH. 

Llangollen, bngvthbn. 

Llewellyn, tuwetfn. 

Txichaber, bikdba. 

Lochmaben , lUkmeih^n. 

Locke, lok. 

Locrine , liikrain. 

Lomond , loumand. 

London, Ivnd^n. 

Longfellow, lon'felS. 

Lome, Ion. 

liOudon, lanihn. 

Lough, Ivf. 

Loughborough , Ivflian. 

Ixiugh Neagh, Ukn't. 

liOuis, luia. 

lx)uisa, luixi. 

Iiouisiana, IM^iiio. 
I Lovat, Ivi'at. 

liOvett, lw3l. 
I liOvelace, IvvUs. 

Ixiwe, lou. 

liowell, ImiA. 
I liOwer, lan'a. 

Ix>westoft, IfiustS/l. 
I Lowndes, l/iundz. 
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Lowth, louth. 
Lowther, lauth^. 
Lucifer, IjHtUfd. 
Lncknow, Ivi^nau. 
Lucy, IjHd, 

Ludgate Hill, Ivdgit hU^)» 
Ludlow, lvdl6 
Lumpkin, Ivmkin, 
Lutterworth, lvt9WJth, 
Lyceum, lam'9m, 
Lycidas, lisidssa. 
Lydia, lidJ9, 
Lygon, lig9n. 

Lyme Regis, laim ridiis^). 
Lymington, limint^n. 
Lyndhurst, lindh$8t. 
Lynn Regis, lin rtdzia^), 
Lyons, lai^9m, 
Lysander, laissen'fb, 
Lysimachus , Umrm^kds, 
Lyvedon, livdan. 



M. 



Mabel, meib9L 
Mac Adam, mdkxdsm, 
Mac Alpine, moksclpin, 
Macaulay, m9k6li. 
Macbeth, m9kbeth. 
McCarthy, m9kdthi, 
McCorquodale , moko'hdeil. 
McCrea, mdkrei. 
MacDonald, mdkdondld, 
McDougall, m?kd{ig9l. 
Macduff, mdkdvf, 
M'Eachem, mekr^n. 
MacEwen, mokjudn, 
M*Gee, m9g%. 
MacGeoghegan, m9gtg9n. 



Macgillivray , mjgiHvrei, 

Macgregor, ntdgreg?. 

Mclvor, m9kaiv9, 

Mackarness , mohMs. 

Mackay, rjukei, makax. 

Mackenzie, m^kenzt 

Mackintosh, msskintos. 

Macklin, m9klin. 

Maclachlan , indkloklin. 

Maclean, m9klein. 

Macleod, m?klavd. 

Maclise, mdklh. 

MacMahon, m<rkmdhdn , m9kmdn, 

Macmillan , m9kmibn. 

Macnaughten, Tiwkndtjn, 

Macpherson, mokpsyn. 

Macready, mokridt, 

Madeira, m9di9r9, 

Madoc, msed9k. 

Madox, m<vd9k8. 

Madras, m9dries. 

Madrid, m9drid, 

Magdala, maigfbb, 

Magdalen College , modlin koHdi l). 

Magellan, niddiebn. 

Magna Charta, m<rgn9 kdt9^), 

Mahomet, mdhomdt. 

Mahon, mohdn. 

Main waring, m.rn9ri)], 

Majori])ank8, mdi^bfv)]ks. 

Malabar, mn'bhCi. 

Malacca, mdUv.k9. 

Malaprop , mmbpr^tp, 

Malay, m9leL 

Malcomb, mxlkom. 

Maiden, mOldjn, 

Mallet, mndit. 

Malmesbury , mdmzh9ri, 

Malone, moloun. 



^) Even stress. 
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Malory, malort. 
Malta, mi'illa. 
Malthus, m.rlthM. 
Malvern Hills, m^c^n hilz^). 
Mftnchester, m.vntS)St». 
Alandeville, mwrubifll. 
Manfred, mimjrid. 
Manhattan, mxnhast'm. 
Manning, inxni'\. 
Marathon, m-mthan. 
Mar^ret, magsret. 
Mai^te, mdgit. 
Maria, marafa. 
Marianne, me»rl.-en'. 
Marlborough, molbnl, mdlbro. 
Mariowe, malo. 
Marmion, vuimim. 
Mareeilles, milseil^. 
Martha, maths. 
Mary , mesA. 
Maryland, meiTilsend. 
Mary-le-hone , mivr'lhtn. 
Maaham, mivhm. 
MaHsachusette , mie«3lM'siU. 
Massinger, ma-sindh. 
Massowah, mirafma. 
Mather, mndhs. 
Mathew, mitthju. 
MathewB, miethjUz. 
Mathias, malhai'as. 
Matlock, m.ftbk. 
Matthew, mivUijU. 
Maud, m6d. 
Maunsell, rnxn^l. 
Maurice, mCris. 
Mauritius , msrihs. 
Maxwell, mn-kswal. 
Mayhew, meijU. 
hredhurst, medlusL 



Mediterranean , medUtreinjan. 

Medway, med'wei. 

Melbourne, melbm. 

Melrose, melroia'. 

Monai, mmci. 

Menteith, mentitK. 

Menzies, meri'h. 

Mephistophelea , mefislof'glH. 

Meredith, mendith. 

Merivale, mer'lveil. 

Messiah, mssaif. 

Methuselah, mHhj{i8?h. 

Meux, mjUz. 

Meynell, metal. 

Micawber, mlkobi. 

Michael, maikl. 

Michaelmas, mik'lmss. 

Michigan , mUigan. 

Milan, mibn. 

Mildred, mildrid. 

Milne, mil. 

Milnes , milz. 

Miltiades, mlUai'adh. 

Milton , miltan. 

Milwaukee, milm'ikl. 

Missouri, miauri. 

Mobile, mabil. 

Mocha, mouh. 

Molmnimeil, mflwmid. 

MfilcMVorth, monhuaOi. 

Molyneux, molinjiiks. 

Monaghan, monahm. 

Monck, mvnk. 

Monekton, monkbn. 

Moncreiff, miinkrij. 

Monmouth, monmslh. 

Munro , 1 

; mvnrou. 
Munroe, I 

Alonson , 
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Montague, mont^gju. 
Montcalm, m9ntkdm, 
Monteith, mdntUh. 
Montevideo , mdntjvidid. 
Montgomery, mmgvmori. 
Montmorency , m&ntm^renst, 
Montreal, mdntritd, 
Montresor, mdntrezj. 
Montrose, montrouz. 
Moore, mu9, 
Moray, mvri. 
Mordaunt, mocbnt. 
Morea, mdrVd, 
Morell, mdreL 
Moscovy, mo8k(ivi 
Moscow, moskd. 
Moselle, mozel, 
Moses, mouziz, 
Motteux, motju, 
Moulton, moulton. 
Moultrie, viutri, 
Mowat, mou'ot. 
Mowbray, moubri. 
Muirhead, mju9he(L 
Muirkirk, 7nju9'k'ah 
Mulock, mjdbk, 
Mulready, mol'redi. 
Munich, mjunik, 

N. 

Nabob, neibdh, 

Namur, neinid. 

Nana Sahib, ndru stlMb^). 

Nantwich, nfcnVtdz. 

Napier, neipjd, 

Naples, nei'plz. 

Nares, ne^z. 

Naseby, neizbi. 



Nasmyth, neiamith. 
Natal, natoL 
Nathan, ndthan, 
Nathanael , nath^npl , 
Nauvoo City, noou' slH, 
Nazareth, ruezdreth, 
Nehemiah, nUmai9. 
Neill, nil. 
Neilson, ntlaan, 
Neilston, nilatan. 
Nelson, nelson, 
St. Neots, an ntta. 
Nereus, niarUa. 
Nerissa, niris?. 

The Netherlands, dhdncdh'oUvndz. 
Neva, nlv9, 
Nevada, nivdda, 
Nevis, nivia. 
Newcastle, njukaaL 
Newfoundland , njufandLrnd, 
New Orleans, nju oHmz^). 
Newton, njutan. 
New York, nju jok^). 
New Zealand, njd ztbnd^), 
Niagara, nauvg'dr?. 
Nice, nta. 
Nicholas, nihbs, 
Nichols, nik'lz. 
Nicholson, niklaan. 
Nicols, nik'lz. 
Niger, naidzo, 
Nile, nail. 
Ninus, nainoa. 
Niobe, nai'dhl. 
Nizam, nizicm. 
Noah, nou'9, 
Norham, nordm. 
I Normandy, nomandi, 
Northampton , nothfemp'titn. 



1) Even stress. 
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Norway, ndwi, 
Norwich, noHdz, 
Nottingham, jwiin^m. 
Nova Scotia, nouv? akou^^). 
Nugent, njudhnt, 
Nuneaton, nvnitan. 

O. 

Oate8, outs. 
Obadiah, <ih9dai9, 
Oban, oubdn. 
O'Brien, ^hraion. 
O'Callaghan, dLrbhsn. 
Occleve, (ikliv. 
Ochiltree, ouHUri, 
O'Connel, bkonl. 
O'Connor, okon^. 
Odoacer, M6eis9. 
O'Donnell, (^ctorwi. 
O'Donovan, (idon^v^n, 
Odyssey, odU^. 
(Edipus, edip98. 
Ogilby, oiigiWi. 
Ogilvie, ougilvi 
Ohio, 9hait^. 
Oldham, ould9m, 
Oldmixon, ouldmiksm. 
Oldys, ouldis, ouldz. 
Oliphant, oUfdnt. 
Oliver, oUvd, 
Olivia, dlivjo. 
Olmstead, vm'sted. 
Olney, olnt, 
Olympia, UlimpjQ, 
Omaha, oum9hd. 
Oman, 6m<m. 
O'Meara, (ime^ro. 
O'Morchoe, ^muru. 



O'Neal, Uil 
Onega, i^nigd, 
O'Neil, ^niL 
Ontario, onte^rid. 
Ophelia, ^fUJ9. 
Orcadies, ohdiz 
Oregon, origdn. 
Orestes, dres'tiz, 
Orion, 9ra%9n, 
Orkneys, oJcnn, 
Ormbesby, omzbi. 
Ormeston, 6m98Un. 
Ormulum, omjubm. 
Orontes, brorith, 
O'Rourke, ^trok, 
Orpheus, dfbs, 
Osborne, 02b9n. 
O'Shaughnessy , Mon^iA. 
Osmond, ozm9nd. 
Ossian, ohn. 
Oswestry, oz98tri. 
Otaheite, bt9hi'ti. 
Othello, dtheUi, 
O'Toole, dtuL 
Ottawa, ot9w6, 
Oude, aud, 
Ouida, vnd9, 
Ouless, ulis, 
Ouse, ^z. 
Ouseley , uzU. 
Ovid, ov^d, 
Owen, ou'9n, 
Oxenden, ok89nd9n. 



Pacific, p9sifik. 
Padang, p9dfei], 
Paddington, 2)f¥dir\t9n. 
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Padua, p«4j^. 
Paisley , peuH. 
Palatinate, ptUednit. 
Palembang, pa-limb^'. 
Paleatioe, pee[Utam. 
Palgrave, polgreiv. 
Pall-Mali, pelmei:. 
Palmer, pAm9. 
PalmerstoD , pdmaal^i. 
Polmym , jalmain. 
PalBgrave, }x>k'greiv. 
Pamela, ptmiU, jiamab. 
Panama, pimtmS. 
Pandarus, pandarta. 
Paris, jwerto. 
Pariaina, jueri^'iu. 
Parnassus, pdiweVas. 
Pamell, pdn»L 
Partridge, jnUrids,. 
PatflTBon, pmlasin. 
St. Patrick, m paslrik. 
Patti, pieli. 
Paulina, jw/ina. 
Paulus, p6lf8. 
Pauncefotc, iningf&t. 
Peabody, jwfotfl. 
PeareoQ, piitm. 
Peckham, pektm. 
Peggotty, p9goti, jtegtH. 
Pekin, jnlnn, 
PeleponneeuB , i>eUp»nl'm8. 
Pembroke, pembrtik. 
Penang, piniij\. 
Pendennie, jwarfmiit. 
Pendragon, pandnegan. 
Penelope, pmetajn. 
Penistoa, perHabn. 
Pennycuick , penikAk. 
Penrith, pmrith. 
Penzance, pinzims. 
Pepys, jxpt. 



I Peregrine, jtengrin. 

Peri, jnri. 
I Pericles, perlkSz. 
1 IVrsophonc, pkej'ani. 
I Persia, p5h. 
: Peru, jUrt'i. 
I Peter, j>tto. 
I Petrarch, jnlrdk. 
i Petre, pita. 
i Pevensey, pev'nd. 
' I'halarie , JiFbrU. 

Pliarao , fesrO. 

Pliarsalua , JiiKtUn. 

Phebe, fi'bi. 

Phidias, fidSaa. 

Philander, fllimda. 

Philaeter, filut1». 

Philemon , fai&man. 

Philip, Jirtp. 

Phlegethon , ftediithsn. 

Piccadilly, ptkadiH. 

I'ickwick, pikicik. 

Piedmont, pidmant. 

Pierce, pm, pi». 

Pilate, pniUt. 

Pimlico, pimliku. 

Pisa, piza. 

Pitcaim, pltkean. 

Pitsligo , jAlslaigii. 

Plnntagenet, phi^ltediavM. 

Plea8onton, plciantan. 

Pleiades, pli'adh. 

PlimsoU, plimeal. 

PlinUmmon, pUnliman. 

Plutarch , plii'liik. 

Pluto, pl&tii. 

Plymouth, plimath. 

I'ocahontjis, pakahontaB. 

I'oe , pou. 

Poland, pouhnd. 

PoUard, i>ol>d. 
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Polly, ]H)li. 
Polonius, jwlovn^a, 
Pomeroi, pom'roi, 
Pompeii, pomfnai. 
Pondicherry , pondikri. 
Ponsonby^ pims^nbi. 
Pontefract, prrmfriL 
Pope, po%q), 
Porchester, pothstd. 
Porteoufl, p6kf8. 
Portmotesby , pOtmozhi, 
Portsmouth, potsmdih, 
Portugal, potjugdl. 
Postlethwayt , poalthweit. 
Potomac, pdtoumdk. 
Poughkeepsie , p^kijM, 
Poulton, poxdtdn, 
Powell, paudL 
Powers, paudz. 
Pownall, paun9l, 
Powys, pauis, 
Praed, preid, 
Prague, preig, 
Prescott, presht. 
Prideaux, prido, priddx. 
Prior, praid, 
Probyn, provbin. 
Prometheus , promtthids. 
Prospero, jrro8p9r6. 
Proteus, proudaa, 
Prussia, prvh. 
Prynne, jmn, 
Ptolemy, loldml. 
Pugue, pju, 
Pulleyn, pxdin, 
Pulteney, pultni, 
Punjab, pdndzdh. 
Putney, puini, 
Pyrenees, pir'dmz, 
Pythagoras , pithsrg'^ra'S, 



Q. 

Quarles, kwdlz. 
Quebec, ku?iff€k. 
Queensborough , kvcmzhdrd. 
Quentin, hcenVLn. 
Quincey, hjoimH. 
Quito, Mt^. 

R. 

Rachel, reithL 
Radcliffe, ra^dklif, 
Rae, rei. 
Raebum, rdhdn, 
Raglan, ragldn, 
Raikes, reiks, 
Rainham, rein^m. 
Rajah, rddz9, reid'b, 
Raleigh, ro/i, rii'U, 
Ralph, riclf^ reif, 
Ralston, rolston. 
Ramsay, rfcmzX, 
Ramsey, rfemzi, 
Ramsgate, ramzglL 
Randal, run'dL 
Ranelagh, ramdh, 
Ranfuriy, ramf9lL 
Rangoon, rpcng{m\ 
Raphael, rafael, 
Rathdonell , rseihdon'dL 
Rathmore, rsnthmod', 
Reade, rid, 
Reading, redin, 
Reaumur, rci'dmu9, 
Reay, rei. 
Reginald, rcdiindld, 
Reid, rtd. 
Reigate, raigit. 
Reims, riwz. 
Remington, remh\t9n. 



Renfrew, rm'Jru. 

Rennell, ren'l. 

Reuben, riibm. 

Reynard, reriad. 

Reynell, ren'l. 

Reynold, rcn'ld. 

Reynolds, ren'tdi. 

Rhine, rain. 

Rhodn, Towb. 

Rhodes, roudi. 

Rhone, roun. 

Ribbesford, ribzfjd. 

Riccarton, rilul^n. 

Richardetm I rithdion. 

Richmond, ritimand. 

Rienzi, rimrf. 

Rinaldo, rin/ildi). 

Rio de Janeiro, raiS dj dimirO. 

Ripon, ripm. 

Rob Roy , rob roi 1). 

Robartee, robiUa. 

Robert, r{^H. 

Robinson, roftfn&w. 

Rochdale, rot^'deil. 

Rochester, roii^ti. 

Roderick, rodrlk. 

Rodolph , rou(b{f. 

Roger, rodh. 

Rogers, rodltz. 

Roget, rodiU. 

Rokeby, roHJWrf. 

lioland, roulmd. 

Rolfe, rotf. 

Rome, roum. 

Romeo, roumio. 

Romilly, romili. 

Romola, romub. 

Romulus , romjAlss. 

Rosa, rou23. 



Rosalind, rozjUnd. 

Roxaraond, roz^rmmd. 

Roscoe, roskQ. 

Roscommon, riiikomm. 

Roselierry, rouzhiri. 

Roeecrans, rmiiakrfens. 

Ro Bene run tz , roui3nhrirnt». 

Rotherhithe, rodli9haidh, redrif. 

Rothschild, rotitinild. 

Routledge, nitUdz. 

Itowc, row. 

Rowena, rDirina. 

Rowley, rauli. 

Roxburgh, rolcsbn-j. 

Riipfia, rwfo. 

Rnth, riilh. 

Rutherford , nnlh'afad. 

Ruthven, riv'n. 

Ryde, raid. 

Rye, rat. 

Ryegate, raiglt. 

Ityland , raibnd. 

llyloy, railL 

S. 

SiichevercU , girkv'itrjl. 
Sackvillc, siikvil. 
Sahara, gihnra. 
Saint John, sindx^i. 
St. T.eger, sillndh, ulnledza. 
Salford, ikjI/^, »>fiHl. 
Salisbury, g/ilzb.>ri. 
Salop, aeibp. 
Saltaire, iiiUei. 
Saltash, sMul, 
Samarang, M-msru-n'. 
Sampford, girmpd. 
Sampson , s.-em*wn. 
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SamBOD, siemam. 

Samuel, smmjusi 

SaQdereon, ssmdssm. 

Sandwich, siendwidi. 

Sandys, stendis, axndi. 

San Francieco, sxn /rxnsis'kd, /n'eciJ. 

Sangay, Siengei. 

Saiigraal, stengreit. 

Snnquhar, sxtih 

Santa Klaus, »ient3 ktot^). 

Santiago, eimtiagti. 

Sapphira, eafairi. 

Sappho, sxf6. 

Sarah, sesn. 

Satan, sei'tm. 

Saul, sot. 

Saunderson, adntbaon. 

Saxony, saskami. 

Sayce, ma. 

Scarborough, siutera, akiibrS. 

Scawfell, sk6/el. 

Schiedam, sHtUem. 

Schuyler, skaib. 

Scilly Isles , sili ailz i). 

Scone, aktin. 

Scotland, skotbnd. 

Scott, ekot. 

Scrooge, skrfidz. 

Scryrageour, skrimdia. 

Scylla, sib. 

Searle, aSt. 

Seaton, iitan. 

Sedgemoor, scdzmus. 

Sedgwick, sediwlk. 

Seeley, rtft. 

Selene, s?li'ni. 

Selima, wflma. 

Selimus, allaiTnss. 

Senegal, ten^gdt. 



Severn, aevm. 
Seymour, «ma, 
Shadrach, shcldnk. 
Shaen, fei'n, 
.Siial'tffliury, sdflA»ri. 
Shakcspenre kika'pia. 
Shatem, kibm. 
Sheemcss, Uanca. 
Sheffield, seftld. 
Shell, m. 
Shelley, kU. 
Shenstone, ienslsn. 
Sheridan, fcrfatm. 
Sherley, mi. 
Sherlock, >£hk. 
Sherwood, iSwud. 
Shrewsbury, sruzi^ri. 
Shylock, ktibk. 
Siberia, joiiwVfo. 
Sid mouth, mdmilh. 
Sidney, aidni. 
Siemens, aim»nz. 
Sigismond, aidi^imimd. 
Sigoumey, mgmi. 
Silas, aaiba. 
Silvanus, Mveitaa. 
Simeon, Mmfen, 
Simon, saiman. 
Sinai, aatnai. 
Sinclair, ain'kle9. 
Sii^pore, atngijijva'. 
Sioux, aU. 
Sirocco, HrokS. 
Skeat, sl^t. 
Skye, akai, 
Slidell, aMel. 
Sligo, slaigfi. 
Sloane, aUmn. 
Smeaton, amiian. 



») Eycd e 
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Smollett, amolit. 
Smyrna, 8mhi9. 
Snowdon, snoufhn, 
Socrates, 9ok'r^ttz. 
Sodom, 8od9m, 
Soho, 9d?iou, 
Solent, wubnt. 
Solomon, 9obm9n. 
Somerset, swn^set, 
Sophia, S9fai9. 
Sophy, Boufi. 
Sophocles, aofdktiz. 
Sorel, sdrel, 
Sotheby, sodhM. 
Southampton, d9dhiiint9n. 
Southeme, svdhsn. 
Southey, aaudhi. 
South wark, avdhak. 
Sowerby, saudbi. 
Spain, spein. 
Spalding, 9j)6ldii. 
Sparta, sjmt?. 
Spencer, 8pen89. 
Spenser, spens9. 
Squeers, ahwbz. 
Staffa, staff?, 
Staffordshire, 8Urfdd>f^. 
Staines, stdnz, 
Stamboul, stwmhut. 
Stanhope, aUen^p. 
Stanley, aUenli. 
Staunton, sidnian, 
Stephen, stVvn. 
Stephenson, ati'vnsm. 
Sterne, 80n, 
Stevenson; atHmtssn. 
Stonehenge, atounhmz, 
Stornoway, aionawei, 
Stoughton, atau(9n. 
Stourton, atSt^n. 
Stowe, atau. 



Stowell, aUm'dl. 
Strachan, Strahan, airon, 
Stratford, atrsetjdd, 
Suez, siiiz. 
Suffolk, gofdh. 
Surat, »ar«t, 
Surinam, iiarinaem. 
Susan, sjiizm. 
Susanna, ^uzam9. 
Susquehanna, aDahj09ham'9. 
Sussex, aoaika. 
Swansea, awonat. 
Sweden, amdn, 
Switserland, ami'a9lsend. 
Sydenham, aidgn^m. 
Syria, «rfe. 

T. 

Tabitha, tapbUh9. 
Tacitus, Urdba, 
Tadcaster, Ucdkiaat^. 
Tahiti, Mtii, 
Talbot, idVbdL 
Talfourd, tolfdd. 
Tamar, teimd, 

Tam o\Shanter, t^m d sient9, 
Tanagra, Uindgrd. 
Tatham, teit^m. 
Taunton, tonUn, 
Tavistock, tasv'iatdk. 
Tay, tei. 
Taylor, teib. 
Tees, tiz, 
Teesdale, ItideiL 
Teignmouth, iinm9th. 
Teith, tith. 
Tennessee, terww. 
Tennyson, ientsm. 
Teviot, tivj9t, 
Tewkesbury, tjuhhdti. 



Thackeray, ihnk'^d. 
Thais, thetU. 
Thalaba, ihxbba. 
ThalcB, tkeiliz. 
Thalia, (fiittoj's. 
ThameB, temz. 
Thanet, ihienit. 
Thebee, Ihibz. 
ThemistocleB , ihimh'UklU. 
Theobald, thfabold, tibM. 
Theresa, terfra. 
Thermopilte, IhSmopiU, 
Thessaly, thespH. 
Thirlwall, thSlwal. 
Thomas, tomos. 
Thompson, tom'sn. 
Thomson, lom'm. 
Throckmorton, Ikrog'mdlsn. 
Thucydides, thjtigidWh. 
Thurlmere, (Wfwiw. 
Tiber, taibi. 
Tichborne, tiliban. 
Tighe, (at. 
Tigris , Uugr^. 
Timbs, timz. 
Timon, tnimin. 
Timothy, limaOA 
Tindal, tindl. 
Tintagel, dnl/egil. 
Tipperary, rtpjrcsri. 
Titian, tiSm. 
Titmarsh, til'mai. 
Titus, (at (38. 
Tiverton, tivalan. 
Tobias, tabatss. 
Tod hunter, lodhrmli. 
Tolbooth, tourbfith. 
Tollemache, totmirS. 
Tomline, tomlin. 
Tompkins, tomHnz. 
Torbay , tobei. 



Torquay, tdk'i. 
Totnes, totnis. 
Tottenham, toln^m. 
Towcester, lausta. 
Townley, taunll. 
Townshend, launzmd. 
Trafalgar, tn/iclgs, trxfolg 
Tranquebar, lTar\klbii', 
Travers, Irieviz. 
Trebizond , (reftlwnd. 
Tredegar, tndigs. 
Trelawny, tnldvU. 
Treves, (rim. 
Trevor, trim. 
Triiiilcslown, Irim'htm. 
Trinidad, Mnidied. 
Tristram, Iritlnm. 
TroiluB, Ironlbe. 
Trollope, trobp. 
Trossachs, irousake. 
Troughton, Irautsn. 
Trowbridge, Irauhridi. 
Tudor, tjfid9. 
Tunbridge, (wiWWf. 
Tunstal, Ivn'sll. 
Turin, tjuarin. 
Turkey, (»Jt*. 
Tuscany, (nafojii. 
Twain, ticein. 
Tybalt, libiU. 
Tyburn, tib9n. 
Tylor, taib. 
Tynan, (ain*n. 
Tyndale, tindl. 
Tynemouth, tammalh. 
Typhon, taijm. 
Tyrol, tinl. 
Tyrone, ffrown, 
Tynis, lains. 
Tyrwhitt, tirit. 
Tyson, taiem. 
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Tyssen, tais^i, 
Tytler, titb. 



U. 



Udall , ju<hL 
Uganda, jugvcmb, 
Uig, wig. 
Uist, vnsL 
UUeswater, vh'wdb, 
Ulysses , juluh, 
Unst, vnsU 
Upham, vii9m, 
Uriah , juraiQ, 
Urquhart, ^ht. 
Ursiilah, Osjub. 
Ushant, uhnt. 
Usk, vsk. 
Uttoxeter, vkifitd. 

V. 

Valentine, viiUntain. 

Vanbrugh, v.mhru, 

Vancouver, v^nkftv^. 

Vanderbilt, rinxdMlL 

Van Dienien'p (Land), vondimmz. 

Van Dyck, vnmdail^. 

Vanessa, vjnesj, 

Vaughan, von. 

Vaux, vvlcH, 

Vavasour, vfr.voso. 

Vcnetia, vdnVxj. 

Veni(!e, vcriia. 

Vennachar , vaidhi, 

Ventnor, vcntnd. 

Venus, vinds. 

Vermont, i^mont'. 

Versailles , r<W?7z'. 

Verulani , vcr'uljm. 

Vesuvius , rUuvjoe. 



Victoria, vOctoi^. 
Vienna, vien9. 
Villiers, viljn, viljz. 
Vincent, vins^nt. 
■mci, tnnUi. 
Viola, vaidb. 
Violent*, vaidlentd, 
Virgil, v^dzil. 
Virginia, vjdii'np. 
Vivian, vivjon. 
Vulcan, wlhn. 

W. 

Wabash, wobdk 
Waddington, wodintjn. 
Wads worth , wodzwdth. 
W'akefield , weik'fild. 
Waldegrave, wolgreiv. 
Wales, weih. 
Wallace, uoVis. 
Wallis, wolis. 
Wallop, woJ^). 
Walniesley , womzlL 
Wal})ole, wotpouL 
AValsh, wol^. 
Walshani, wolhm. 
Walsinghani, woMnom. 
Walter, wolt^. 
Waltliani, wolt^m. 
Walton, Wf) 1(971. 
Walworth, xrolxodth. 
Wandsworth, wonzvufth. 
Wanley, wonli. 
Wanstead, woristcd. 
AVapping, wo}^r\. 
Warham, wirnm. 
Warren, worm. 
Warsaw, wry so. 
Warwick, worth. 
Washington, woi^i7\t9n. 
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Waterloo, w6t9lu^). 
Watts, wots. 
Wauchope, wautJhp. 
Waugh, ted. 
Wear, vrb. 

Wearmouth, vjbrMih. 
Wednesbury, wembdri, 
Wellesley, wehH, 
Wemyss, wimz, 
Wenham, wen9m, 
Wesley, wesH. 
Westmacott, westmdkM. 
Westmeatb, westmUh!. 
Westminster, westmtnst?, 
Westmoreland, weBtm^Uend. 
Weymouth, weimdth, 
Whalley, woU. 
Wharton., w6t9n. 
Whewell, hjiiial, 
Whitaker^ wit^h, 
Whitefield, wit'fild. 
Wigan, wig9n. 
Wilhelmina, wUhelmi'rw. 
Wilkes, wilks. 
William, mlJ9m, 
Willoughby, mldbi, 
Wilson, ml89n, 
Wiltshire, mlth. 
Winchcombe, winik9m, 
Winchelsea, mnhUt. 
Winchester, winthstB. 
Windermere, mn'cbmi9. 
Windham, mndbm, 
Windsor, winz9. 
Winslow, mnzld. 
Winstanley, mn8t9nH. 
Wisconsin, wiakonain. 
Witham, mdh^m. 
Wiveliscombe , wilahdm. 



Woburn, w^bdn^ wouh^n, 
Wodehouse, wudhaua. 
Wolcott, wolht, 
Wolfe, iDulf, 
WoUaston, vmb8t9n. 
WoUstonecraft , vmlstdnhrdft, 
Wolseley, wuhli, 
Wolsey, wuM. 

Wolverhampton, wulv9hsempt9n. 
Woodham, wud^m. 
Woolwich, wuHdz, 
Worcester, wu8t9, 
Wordsworth, wMzwdth, 
Wotton, woiuy wuin. 
Wrenfordsley , renzH. 
Wrexham, reka^m. 
Wrey, ret. 

Wriothesley, rai9th8ti. 
Wrottesley, rotali. 
Wyatt, wai'dt 
Wycherley, mthli. 
Wyclif, wikttf. 
Wycombe, waik9m^ wihm. 
Wye, v}ai. 
Wykeham, mk9m. 
Wyndham, winddm, 
Wyoming, waioumin, 
Wythe, with. 

X. 

Xanadu, zsenddu, 
Xanthippe, zsentipt, 
Xenophon, Z€fn9fdn, 
Xerxes, zok'atz, 

Y. 

Yankee , jasri'kt, 
Yarmouth , jdmdth. 



1) Even Btrees. 
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Yates, jeita, 
Yeovil, jouviL 
Yonge, jvn* 
Yorik , jarik. 
Youghal , joL 
Younge , jvn. 
Yucatan , jiihUen, 
Yule jai. 



Z. 
Zachariah, zaehrai'9, 
Zacharias, zsehrat^a, 
Zachary, zsshrt, 
Zanzibar, zssnzihfi. 

j Zechariah, zehraHo. 

I Zedekiah, zecbkai?. 
Zephyr, zefa, 
Zephyrus, zefir98. 



PART II. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



ARTICLES. 

317. The doctor had bought the house from the heirs of a celebrated 
surgeon. — stfv'enson. 

I want to introduce you to Miss Sniithei^ — the (dht) Miss Smithers 
whom we have all been talking aViout, and whose books you have been 
reading. — rider haooard. 

To Sherlock Holmes she is always the (dhi) woman. — oonan doyle. 

>iile upon mile, and not a tree, a bird, or a river. — stevenson. 

There ai-e some who call him a usurper. — ooxan dovle. 

That is an honour for the town. — xsrr. hope. 

ril show these rogues that I'm an honest woman. — stevenson. 

It is not on honoiuable occupation U) throw dust in the eyes of the 
English i-eader. — contemporaky hev. 

An hour in the morning is wortli three at night. 

Nobody can prove that I knew the girl to be an heiress. — w. besaxt. 

There are two articles: the definite article and the Indefinite 
article. 

The definite article is always written the; in spoken English it 
has an emphatic fomi (dht) and two weak forms: (dh9) before con- 
sonants, (dht) before vowels. 

The indefinite article has two forms: a (si) before consonants, 
an (9n) before vowels. 

An is also used before h in unaccented syllables, the aspirate 
being hardly pronounced in this position: an historian, an heroic 
people, an hereditary disease. 



THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

318. Ho could see the cities, and the woods and fields, and ifie bright 
curves of the river. — stevenson. 

The yo\mg man whistled, and then broke into a smile. — stevenson. 

The river was swollen, and the wet woods and meadows loaded the air 
with perfume. — stevenson. 

gl'nther, a Manual of Eiujlinh Pronunciation ami Grammar. 8 
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The definite article is originally a demonstrative pronoun : se (masc.) , 
960 (fern.) J '^^^ (neuter), which was used also as an article in 
Old-English. In Middle-EngUsh (1100— 1500) ««, seo, rT^^ first became 
the, theo, that, and afterwards the, that, and later on the was used 
as an article and that retained a special demonstrative sense. That 
as an article has been preserved in the vulgar English form the tother 
for that other. 

The definite article is used to point out a particular ol)ject or a 
particular group or class of objects. 

319. (a) Life is infinitely stranger than anything wliich the mind of 
man could invent. — conan doyle. 

The life I was leading made me both hardy and frugal. — stevenson. 

The growth of trade was suddenly but steadily promoted. — escott. 

The trade of Great Britain and Ireland with other countries has now 
attained enormous proportions. — geikie. 

Among the vaiious circiunstances that make up the geographical condi- 
tions of any country one of the chief is undoubtedly climate. — geikie. 

The climate of the British Isles is not the least of the advantageous 
cx)nditions in w^hich their inliabitants have been placed. — geikie. 

Love is stronger than death. — m. crawford. 

(6) Oold is worked on a small scale in Wale«. — geikfe. 

The gold which enriched England create<l Australia. — escott. 

Coal, as every one knows, represents the locked-up energy of the 
sunshine of former days. — kershaw. 

The total value of the coal raised in 1886 was nearly £ 34,000,000. — geikie. 

Wlieat grows best in the south of England, and w^ill not grow at all in 
the extreme north of Scotland , where oats and barley still thrive. — geikie. 

Abstract nouns and names of materials taken in a general sense 
are not })receded by the. When, however, these nouns are taken in 
a special, limited sense the article must be used. 

320. (a) Tlie letter was evidently written in a feminine hand. — 

giJILLER COUCH. 

Thf stranger emptied his glass, and pushed it away from him. — stevexson. 
As he spoke (he door opened, and a yoimg lady entered the i-ooni. — 

COXAN DOYLE. 

(h) The labourer is worthy of his hire. 

The foxglove grows in hedgerows and tliickets. — grant allex. 

The dog, tlie hog, tfte horse, and the goat were introduced into tht> 
country by the successive tribes of inva^lers who l)rought theso animals 
with them from some earlier eastern home. — geikie. 
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Man lias his will, but ivoman has hor way. — hotj^ies. 

With Milton, jis with the whole Calvinisti(! and Puritan Europe , woman 
was a creature of an inferior and subordinate class. — pattison. 

Man's love is of man's life a thing apail, 
'T is 7voman\*i whole existence. — bvron. 

The article is used before class-nouns in the singular: 

(a ) when speaking of one particular object ; i) 

(6) when one individual is taken as the representative of a whole class. 
Observe that the nouns man and woman are used without the 
article, when they denote the whole class of men or women. 

321. {a) The Poets liave always worked on two great subjects — man 
and nature. — stopford brookk. 

The parrots are a widespread and numerous tribe. — e. ingersoll. 
The glasses are mainly herbs; but some of them like the bamboos have 
developed tall and treo-like stems. — grant allen. 

The Boers spread over a territory as large as France. — froude. 
The Story of the Stars (title of a book by Cf. F. Chambers). 

(b) Birds of a feather flock together. 
Despots seldom nile long. 

Plants are ma^le up of sejiarate parts or elements, known as cells. — 

GRANT ALLEN'. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain, herds of wild oxen pastured in 
the glades. — (jeikie. 

Plural class-nouns take the when we refer to the whole of a class. 
We omit the article before class-nouns in the plural when speaking 
generally. 

322. Mv wife was the bravest as well as the best of women. — stevenson. 
The greatest of English novelists^ Henry Fielding, Wiis descended fmni 

a younger branch of the Denbigh family. — «iOSSE. 

LkOdy Locrine is the best of listeners. — .i. o. hobbes. 

You arc the best and tniest of friends. — .i. o. hobbes. 

It surely was the strangest of weddinys. — w. besant. 

Among the wits in the reign of yueen Anne he was the j)rincxj of 
humourists. — .fames hay. 

If I am the chief of sinners , I am the chief of sufferers also. — stevenson. 



1) CloHs nouns denoting relationship , Huch as fnfher^ ntothei'y brother^ nit^tcfj and , 
in collofjuial spewh, the wt)rdfl cook and /ui/w, are u»o<i without the article wh«*n 
they asHUiiie the character of proper nouns: / hear Waters* that you rcjwrd to obt'n 
c(M)k ami wolkvil out of the kitchen the nifjht you arrived. — (J. MOoRK. 

8* 
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It was dedicated to St. Giles , because the saint was considei'ed the pro- 
tector of cripples. — W. BESANT. 

In liis heart of hearts he feared lest there might be some flaw in the 
young man's story. — payn. 
In her heart of hearts madame kindly despised and pitied the boy. — 

STEVENSON. 

When a class-noun preceded by a preposition is used as an adjunct 
to an adjective in the superlative degree or to nouns like chief , 
prince , king , it is not preceded by the article. Likewise in a friend 
of friends^ in his heart of hearts, the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, and similar phrases. 

323. Young Kupert was profuse in apologies. — ant. hope. 
"I am a dying man," said old Tiuner. — oonan doyle. 

I have really a very great interest in poor Hyde. — stevenson. 
Her first care was for /f/^fe«Dick. — r. haggard. 

Tunstall hamlet at that period, in the reign of old King Henry VI., 
wore much the same appearance as it wears to-daj\ — stevenson. 
Here the unfortimate Edward Y. was born. — w. besant. 
Here is the shrine of tJie sainted Edward the Confessor. — w. besant. 

In familiar style personal names when preceded by an adjective 
de not take the article. 

324. Antwerp in the fifteenth century was the richest and most 
prosperous city of western Europe. — w. besant. 

He and all his men were frozen to death on the shores of Russian 
Ijapland. — w. besant. 

Celtic Britain, when the Romans abandoned it, had become a Christian 
country. — chas. oman. 

We must think of Boman London as of a small stronghold on a hiJl 
rising out of the river. — w. besant. 

He could read of Ancient Greece and Rome in the masters of litera- 
ture. — J. 0. hobbes. 

As a rule no article is used with names of countries and places 
qualified by an adjective. 

325. Helvellyn is one of the highest and most striking of the lake 
mountains. — arnold-forster. 

The central mountain of this range is Snowden. — a. s. green. 

The waning moon had risen high above the shoulders of Etna, — m. crawford. 

The leader, however, who liad crossed tfie St, Bernard was not to be 
stopped by Spanish hills and snows. — w. h. fttchett. 

Tfie HiDudayas, the Andes, the Alps, all arrest and condense the wann 
air which strikes against them. — arnold-forster. 
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The definite article is prefixed to the names of single mountains. 
There are, however, a few exceptions: the St. Bernard ^ the Right, 
the Jungfrau, 
As in Dutch the names of mountain-ranges regularly take the article. 



1. The highest peaks in the Rocky Mountains are Mount Brown 
and Mount Hooker. — a. seeley. 

Mount Everest is nearly twice the height of Mont Blanc. — a. qiberne. 

Lake Maree drains its waters into the Atlantic to the south-west of Ben 
Dearig. — a. s. green. 

Of all the Scotch lakes, Loch Lomond is the largest and the finest in 
scenery. — a. s. green. 

The chief lakes of Connemara are Lough Mask and Lough Corrib. — 
A. s. green. 

First it nms down a long valley, and then pours its thick, muddy 
stream into the beautiful clear blue Lake of Geneva. — a. seeley. 

The northern coast reaches its wildest grandeur about Cape Wrath. — 

A. GEnOE. 

No article is used when a geographical proper noun is preceded 
by the words mount (ben), lake (loch, lough), and cape. 

Mind, however, that when the words lake and cape are followed 
by of they are always preceded by the article: the Lake of Geneva, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Lake of Constance. 

327. In the valley of the Dee is Balmoral, the Higldand home of 
Queen Victoria. — geikie. 

At the mouth of the river Thames there is a great delta formed in much 
the same way as the delta of tfie Nile. — arnold-forster. 

The river Murray rises in the Australian Alps. — arnold-forster. 

The most important river in England is the Thames, and it empties 
itself into the North Sea. — a. seeley. 

The longest river in Ireland is the Shannon , and it nms into the Atlantic 
Ocean. — a. seelev. 

Names of rivers i), seas , and oceans are preceded by the article. 
In compounds denoting towns named after a river the is generally 
dropped: Stratford-on-Avon, Newcaatle-on-Tyne , Berwick-on-Tweed , but 
Fran kfort-on- the-Main. 

328. I gave out that I was going for a ramble in tlie Tyrol. — 
ant. hope. 

s. 

1) In the Authorized Version of the Bible (1611) names of rivers have no article. 
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The Soudan is a vast country stretching away south of Egypt to the 
great lakes of Africa. — ben jonson. 

In those days before the great canal was dug, a voyage to the East 
Indies was no light matter. — quiller couch. 

Their ships went all over the worid: they traded with India, not yet 
part of Europe : with China and the Far East : with the West Indies , with 
the Levant. — w. besant. 

The Dutch fleet came out of the Texel, hoping to find the North Sea 
still imguarded. — chas. oman. 

The is found before a number of geographical proper nouns that 
have no article in Dutch : the Tyrol , the Deccan , the Dovms , the Morea , 
the Sotulan, the East Indies y the West Indies, the Texel, the Mauritius, 
the Valais. 

329. Banboraugh (Jostle is built on a high and very steep ixx;k, close 
to the sea. — a. seelev. 

The fire broke out at a baker's in Pudding Lane, TJiames Street. — 

W. BESANT. 

From Piccadilly towards the north, and along the whole breadth of 
Hyde Park, is Park Lane with its charming houses. — pascoe. 

Within five minutes' walk of Kensington Gardens in the direction of the 
Bayal Albert Hall are tfie Horticultural Gardens. — pascoe. 

At the bottom of CornhiU Bishopsgate Street branches out on the left 
and Gracechurch Street on the right. — pascoe. 

Adjoining ChrisVs Hospital is anotlier of the ^'royal hospitals", whicli 
were foimded by Edward VI., that of St. Bartholomew. — pascoe. 

Cannon Street is one of the great channels of communication between 
London "the City" and London ^Hhe WeM-end^\ It commences at King 
William Street and terminates in a north-westerly direction at St. PauVs 
Churchyard , being crossed about midway by Qtieen Victoria Street, which 
leads frum the Mansion House to Blackfriars Bridge. — pascx)e. 

The article is not found before a great many compound proper 
nouns denoting localities , buildings , parks , squares , streets , bridges , 
etc. : Hampstead Heath , Buckingham Palace , Lambeth Palace , Windsor 
Castle, ChrisVs Hospital, Hampton Court, Bow Church, St, PauVs 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Bethlehem Hospital, Newgate Prison, 
Temple Bar, Charing Cross, Marble Arch (with and without the), 
Whitehall, Hyde Park, Regents Park, Battersea Park, Kermngto7i 
Gardens, Leicester Square, Trafalgar Square, Edgware Road, Euston 
Road, Tottenham Court Road (but the Brompton Road, the City 
Road), CornhiU, Fleet Street, Oxford Street , Chancery Lane , Leadenhall 
Market, Westminster Bridge, London Bridge, Padding ton Station, etc. 
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There are, however, a considerable number of exceptions to this 
rule , especially compounds whose first element is not a proper noun 
but an adjective: the Crystal Palace y the British Muaexim ^ the National 
Gallery y the Green Park, the Royal Exchange, the Guildhall ^ the Hoi- 
bom Restaurant, the Gaiety Theatre, the Lyceum Theatre, the Albert 
Memorial, the Albert Hall, the Burlington Arcade, the Mansion House , 
the Foundling Hos^Atal, the Haymarket, the Holbom Viaduct, etc. 

330. {0) I heanl tlie voice of Cnpta'm Smollett issuing orders. — 

STEVENSON. 

Colonel Oeraldinc cauglit him by the ami as he was about to rise. — 

STEVENSON. 

The account tliat Baron Lionel's friends generally gave is as follows. — 

ESl.'OTT. 

Countess Fanny sent lier husband to Captain Kirby at tlie Emperor's 
request. — srEREDiTii. 

King Alfred has left many imperishable monuments of his reign. — 

W. BESANT. 

Princess Louise , ]\Iarchione8S of Jjome is a singidarly graceful skater. — 
oRAPmr. 

Ih'ince and Princess Ilenrj' of Pnissia are expected next w^eek at Kron- 
l)erg on a visit to the Empress Frederic. — p^vll-mall gaz. 

{h) The (jrand Duke Alexis lias arrived at Spa from Garlslmd. — pall- 
mall (iAZ. 

The Czar Nicholas II. with the Czarina, visiting AVarsaw and otlier to>^Tis 
of Poland last week, was everywhere gi-ected with a loyal and cordial 

RK'Cption. ILL. LONDON NEWS. 

The Emperor Ilonorius retalleil the lioman legions from Britain. — 

FREOLVN. 

Her Koyal lliglincss, the Princess Flavia. — ant. hope. 
The Queen's eldest son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, was manied 
in the spring of ISfJS, to the Princess Alexandm of Denmark. — ben 

.lONSON. 

So the Ijady .Jan*' was never ciTjwned, but was made a prisoner in the 
Tower. — <;. m. jlason. 

The article is generally omitted wlien a name of a person is 
preceded by a title. 

It is, however, retained before foreign titles such as: Emperor, 
Emjrress, Archduke, Archduchess j Grand Duke, Grand Duchess , Elector, 
Electress, Czar, Czarina. 

Princess and Lady are found both with and witliout the article; 
with the article especially in dignified style. 
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331. The sun was setting, and hung low down in a cloudless sky. — 

STEVENSON. 

Just then a sort of brightness fell upon me in the barrel, and looking 
up I saw the moon had risen. — stevenson. 

Geology is the knowledge or science of the earth. — arnold-forster. 
The first Englishman that sailed roimd the world was Sir Francis Drake. — 

A. tjKKl4EY. 

The western parts of the British Isles being nearer the ocean ^ have a 
milder climate than the eastern parts. — geikie. 
The soul is impatient of masters, and eager for change. — emerson. 

Names of things of which there is only one specimen are preceded 
by the : the «im , the moon , the earth , the world , the universe , the ocean , 
the air J the sky , the firmament, the east, the west. 

Note. — In the same way are treated the abstract nouns mind, 
soul J intellect, vjill. 



I could not forbear returning thanks to Providence. — quhj^er 

COUCH. 

It has not pleased Heaven to send you a son. — m. crawford. 

May you dream of Paradise! — ant. hope. 

Colonial secretaries have to consider their party in Parliament. — froude. 

Why does Faie play such tricks with poor helpless worms? — conan doyle. 

Fortune favoured him. — b. pain. 

May Almighty Ood preserve your Majesty. — ant. hope. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it. — 

BIBLE. 

Some nouns have almost completely become proper nouns in 
meaning, and are consequently generally found without the article. 
Such nouns are: Providence, Paradise, Heaven, Purgatory, Hell, 
Elysium, Tartarus, Christianity, Christendom, posterity, Holy Writ, 
mankind, society, government, parliament, nature, chance (toeval), fate 
(noodlot) , and fortune. 

We say the Lord, the Almighty but Ood Almighty (Almighty God). 

333. In summer he i-ose at fom*, in winter at five. — birrell. 

The craftsman worked from daylight till curfew in the winter: from 
five or six in the summer. — w. besant. 

In England and in the other northern parts of the earth we have the 
hottest weather and longest days in s^ummer. In the autmnn the days get 
shorter. In imnter we have the coldest and shortest days. In the spring 
they begin to get longer again. — S'W'eet. 
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He examined the window-fasteDings of Mackenzie's house and saw that 
they would be useful in the winter. — black. 
In Oie summer they live in tents made of skins. — royal keadebs. 
At St. Petersburg the winter begins in October and ends in May. — 

ROYAL READERS. 

The names of seasons when used in a general sense are found 
both with and without the. 

334. Sherlock Holmes was already at breakfast when I came down. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

We were seated at breakfast one morning, when the maid brought in a 
telegram. — conan do^i.e. 
After luncheon on Sunday Mr. Delane had a nap. — ant. hope. 
While dinner was preparing, he sat in the arbour to read a book. — 

STEVENSON. 

Marjorie came down to dinner^ looking very trim and quiet. — stevenson. 

I laid the table for dinner. — stevenson. 

One day after dinner Will took a stroll among the firs. — stevenson. 

"What strange people there are in the world," said Corona Saracinesca 
to her husband, on the morning after the dinner at which the Corleono 
family had been present. — m. crawford. 

Names of meals are generally used without the. But when we 
refer to the food or to a special meal the article is required. 



3fost of the citizens were ciaftsmen of some kind. — w. besant. 

The chief food-plants have certainly been imported into most countries 
where they are now cultivate<l. — geikie. 

The most of Swift's biographers fix the date of this scene in 1716. — j. iuy. 

Tlie 7nost of liis (Disraeli's) works are rather fanciful expositions of his 
policy tlian separate masterpieces. — whibley. 

I met him last night at a party at Mrs. Carter's. — sweet. 

I left my watch to be mended last week; is it ready? — sweet. 

Next moment, with ape-like fury, he was trampling his victim under 

foot. — STEVENSON. 

The appearance of the island when I came on deck 7i€xt morning was 
altogether changed. — stevenson. 

Xext morning Augusta appeared at breakfast dressed in an exceedingly 
becoming low dress. — r. haggard. 

The next moment, pretty early, he saw her once more in the garden. — 

STEVENSON. 

The next morning we fell early to work. — stevenson. 
I forget whether it is next Monday or Monday week the holidays 
begin. — sweet. 
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The article is omitted before most = "dc meeate^'^ and last = 

Next in the sense of "rfe Qiet) volgende^^ may be used both with 
and without the; when it refers to future time, answering to Du. 
aanstaande, the article must be omitted. 

When most is followed by of the is sometimes prefixed. 

336. I remember her best in church as she knelt and prayed for 
lier absent husband. — qoller couch. 

News of the whole proceedings must have been carried to Case as soon 
as church was over. — stevenson. 

She remembered that they went to church in the morning. — r. HAOCfARD. 

Tlie church was clean and well kept. — m. Crawford. 

That very day he had been led to prison, charged witli a terrible 
crime. — bulwer. 

No doubt you will go to the prison to see James. — conan dovle. 

She had a son who was far away at school. — barrie. 

The school must have broken up somewhere about the early fifties. — 

DU HAURIER. 

The article is also omitted before the names of buildings and 
localities (church, prison, school, college), when we are thinking not 
so much of these buildings and localities themselves as of the use 
made of them. 

337. Day had already come, when a sharp "Hist" soimded from the 

thicket. — STEVENSON. 

Day broke clear and cold. — ant. hope. 

Day came in with a shudder. — stevenson. 

Day was dawning, and the air was fresh and pm*e. — ant. hope. 

The day broke. — macaui^v. 

When morning came, I thought the situation so diverting, that I forgot 
my shyness. — stevenson. 

The light of the morning lay cold and clear over that well-known scene. — 
stevenson. 

Night was falUng. — s. ^vt^tian. 

The sun went down into the sea, and the night came. — stevenson. 

It was growing towai-ds dawn, but the night was still dark. — 

R. HAGGARD. 

Augnsta woke up just as the dawn was stealing across the sodden sky. — 

R. HAGGARD. 

When the words day, night, morning, evening, dawn are used 
to denote a point of time , they very frequently stand without article. 
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338. On the following morning he wetit io work with inei-oiiscd 
energy. — m. cra'^tord. 

Dick drew bridle in despair. — stevenson. 

Jjanfrey drew rein at the door. — lynn liiNTON. 

Some of the peasants and shopkeepers took arms in his favour. — 
GAimmER. 

Cromwell returned to cctn-ij on war in Scotland. — gardinek. 

They believed that the soldier who fell in batik was transported at once 
into the blissful regions. — a. lang. 

As he came in sight of the little rectory his melancholy i)assed away^. — 

J. HAY. 

We lost sight of it for a while. — conan doyle. 

They caught sight of me at almost the same moment. — c'ON.vn doyle. 

The man had an object in vieu\ — stevenson. 

He hated the country that gave him birth, — j. hay. 

I took to drink, — conan doyle. 

This boy will become famous. I nmst not lose sight of him. — j. o. 

UOBBES. 

Then we set to work with oiu* dictionaries and wi-ote out a translation 
according to our lights. — du maurier. 
A rich native whom he longed to plunder had taken refuge at Calcutta. — 

MACAULAY. 

"Mr. Utterson, sir, asking to see you," he called; and even as he did 
so, once more violently signed to the lawyer to give, ear, — stevenson. 
It was I who was suspected of being in possession of imlaw^ully gotten 

goods. — M. CRAWFORD. 

I feel sure he took this to hmrt more than any one would have thought 
possible from his careless manner. — du maurier. 

When a man's getting out at elboivs nobody will believe in liim. — 

G. ELIOT. 

She was verj' haixl at work — no doubt endeavoiuing to make up for 
her husband's rex)eated absences. — conway. 

A man isn't to hold his tongue when everything he lias in the world 
is at stak/*, — trollope. 

Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social orchestra. — 

DICKENS. 

Orsino was pi-obably not awaie tliat he was falling in hve at first sight, — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. Squeers had but one eye, and the popular prejudice nms in favour 

of two. — DK^KFJ^S. 

Oh , you don't know what Biighton is at this time of year. — w. bi^(;k. 
The grass is wonderfully green for .this time of year. — sweet. 
The gentleman was di-essed in black from top to toe. — s. we\'max. 
A gi-eat beatitude possessed him frmn top to toe. — stfvenson. 
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I saw a shiver run through him from head to foot, — s. t^-eyman. 
I never in iny life saw men so careless of the morrow; lumd to mouth 
is the only word that can describe their way of doing. — stevenson. 
Next moment, with ape-like fury, he was trampling his victim under 

foot, — STEVENSON. 

Musicians will tell you that all this is nonsense from beginning to end, — 

I)U MATJRIER. 

Barty insisted that in future they should always mess together till 
better days. — nu maurier. 

It was believed that madame would be first examined in private, — 
8. weyman. 

From first to last I never had a glimpse of an idea what was going 

on. — STEVENSON. 

He was a statesman who could not live from hand to mouth upon 
political intrigue. — whibley. 

The North Downs , a range from ten to twenty miles broad , nm acix)ss 
the county from east to west, — cm. mason. 

Contrary to Dutch usage no article is employed in an exceedingly 
great number of verbal and adverbial phrases. 

339. The garrison was under tlie command of Sir Hugh Wheeler. — 

MCCARTHY. 

During the whole course of the civil war the greater part of Ireland 
had been in the hands of the natives. — gardiner. 

It was the fashion for our golden youth in the fifties to do so. — 
DU maurier. 

It is upon the stroke of twelve. 

His whole existence was overshadowed by boys, and, with the excep- 
tion of Bretton , he did not think them quite the best kind of boys either. — 

B. PAIN. 

She turned away, and on tlie pretext of looking for a dropped broach 
retraced her steps. — J. o. hobbes. 

The English, at the request of the Prince of Orange, took the Cape 
under their protection. — froude. 

On the other hand the English language requires the definite 
article in several verbal and adverbial phrases — especially such 
as contain a noun followed by some adjunct (to run the risk of, to 
play the piano , on the advice of, in the company of, on the occasion of). 

340. The conversation between soUicitar and cliefit was i^sumed. — 

MEREDITH. 

Dutchman and Englishman fought and died with stubborn courage under 
the drifting smoke clouds. — fitchett. 
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OidprU and victim were alike well kwown. — s. wEiTiiAN. 
Tory and Whig alike held that never had so happy an opportunity 
existed for Britain to strike a bold stroke for the rescue of the world. — 

J. R. GREIiEf. 

Captain is in a better humour, and apologized to me at breakfast for 
Ids rudeness. — conan doyle. 

Grown sick at last of enterprises which led neither to honour nor peace, 
we resolved, in 1852, to leave Boers ^ Gaffres^ Basutos^ and Zulus to 
themselves. — froude. 

For the sake of emphasis and in order to secure brevity and 
force of expression the article is frequently omitted , especially before 
contrasted nouns and nouns forming an enumeration. 



THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

341. .1 useless life ift but an early death. 
Where there is a wUl there is a way. 

A burned child dreads the fire. 

Never buy a pig in a poke. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

In an hour or two, as it seemed, I was awakened by Peter. — 

QinLLER COUCH. 

The indefinite article came from the Old-English numeral an and 
was already about 1150 reduced before a consonant to a. In the 
phrase a day or two it has still retained its old meaning of one. 

The indefinite article refers to some one or any one out of a class 
or group of objects. 

342. He was a scholar and a gentleman, a barrister, a member of 
Parliament, and a police magistrate. — nmuELL. 

I am a Greek by birth, and have been a sailor aU my life. — 

QUnJJER COUCH. 

He was a bachelor, about forty-five years of age. — blackwood. 
Her father had been a clergyman. — r. haggard. 
He is a traitor. — j. o. hobbes. 

James the First was prisoner in England for nineteen years. — stop- 
ford BROOKE. 

The indefinite article is generally placed before predicative nouns 
denoting a title, profession, dignity, trade, sect, nationality, etc. 
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In this case the article marks the person spoken of as being one of 
a class. 

343. (a) Edward Osbonie became Lord Mayor, — w. BESANt. 

The Duke, his father, was at one time Serretartj for Foreign Affairs. — 

(X)NAX D0\'LE. 

Canning became First Lord of the Treasury, — j. r. green. 

(6) I have never turned traitor to the liand that employed me. — 

8. WEYMAN. 

Shakespeare turned actor and writer of plays. — york powell. 

The indefinite article is omitted: 

{a) when the title or profession is held by one person at a time only ; 

(6) after the verb to turn. 

344. As a man of letters I^ord Byron could not but be interested in 
the event of this contest. — juacaulay. 

On abandoning the Orange Free State, we bequeathed as a legacy an 
unsettled border dispute with the Basutos. — froude. 

Pye was not famous as a Pai'liamentary orator. — birrell. 

I was entei-ed as a student at the Laboratory of Chemistry at University 

College. DU MAURIER. 

He took pride in his reputation as a fencer. — j. o. hobbes. 
I will die a gentleman, if I have lived a fool. — s. weyman. 

A or an is put before an appositive noun or phrase introduced 
by as. Note that as is sometimes omitted. 

345. The Whigs now gave him the honourable and lucrative post of 
commander-in-chief. — chas. oman. 

The Duke of Savoy received Sicily and the title of king. — chas. oman. 

From that day to this the eldest son of the king or queen of England 

has borne as his first and highest title, the name of "Prince of Wales". — 

ARNOLD-FORSTEIl. 

King Henry, not content with making his favoiuite Chancellor, raised 
liim to the still higher office of Archbishop of Canterbiu*}-. — arnold- 
forster. 

She had the rank and title of a Viscountess. — j. o. hobbes. 

The indefinite article is not found, as a rule, after the phrases 
the rank of, the post of^ the title of, the name of, the dignity of, the 
office of. 
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346. He often came to see us in Bninswick 8<]naro, and dined with 
us onc« or twice a week. — du iuuRiER. 

In 1257, after a wet season and a bad liarvest, wheat rose t^) 2^8, a 
quarter. — w. besant. 

Threepence a mile was the usual cliarge. — w. besant. 

You may now go anywhere for a penny n mile. — w. besant. 

I have lived on fifteen sliiUings a week. — j. k. jerome. 

Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter. — macaulav. 

Wheat, the price of which necessarily varied, averaged in the middle 
of the fourteenth century tenpence ike bushel. — froude. 

In expressions like tmlre a day , once a year , a is a weakened form 
of the Old-English preposition an or on meaning In. 

In two shillings a jtound, a penny a piece and similar expressions 
a is the equivalent of each. 

The definite article is, likewise, occasionally found with the 
function of each or every. 

347. In a word Mi>;. Bute put a good face against fortune, and kept 
up appearances in the most virtuous manner. — tilackerav. 

IjCSh than a dozen wooden houses, all of a shape and all nearly of a 
size, stood planted along the railway lines. — ste\t:nson. 

They had, to a man, been willing enough to give their verdict for the 
old man's execution. — r. hagcjard. 

I saw at a glance tliat it would not do to be supercilious witli 
Mr. Scatcherd. — du maurier. 

He who lias two things of a kind may easily sjiare one. 

I emptied the glass at a draught. 

In the above sentences a has the force of the numeral one. 

348. Curiosity, in a degree took the place of fear. — s. weyman. 
He did me the honour to wait on me after a fashion. — stevensox. 
He was indefatigable , and success of a kind awarded him. — quarteri.v RE^^ 

The indefinite article is sometimes used as an equivalent for some , 
a certain. 

349. Part of the journey I performed on foot. — m. edoewortii. 
They were treated as part of the soil. — froude. 

The slaves werc part of their families. — froude. 
Swift insisted tliat the bearer should take part of the treasure as a 
i-eward for his trouble. — j. hay. 

Shelley made over to her a part of his income. — Edinburgh rev. 

The phrase part of is found both with and without a. 
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350. He never did anything without a purpose. — wnan doyle. 
I can do without a house, tliank God. — stevenson. 

It is not cold that makes a man witliout a greatcoat hurry along so 
quickly. — j. k. jerome. 

This is, without a doubt, the second opportunity of your life. — 

J. 0. HOBBES. 

Suddenly we saw a runaway horse without a rider coming along it. — 

DU MAURIER. 

He was banished without trial. — quarterly rev. 

After the preposition without a singular noun is generally preceded 
by the indefinite article (C/. Engl, without a doubt and Du. zander 
twijfel). 

351. Have a care Joe; that girl is setting her cap at yon. — thackeray. 
I have a bad headache 1) to-day. — mrs. wood. 

It is a pity that we have no poets now in France. — oonan doyle. 
He had a taste for other people ; and other people had a taste for him. — 

STEVENSON. 

People are mined every day , but there's no use making a fuss about it — 

OONAN DOYLE. 

Miss Slayback was at a loss to furnish the required definition. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

This was the man whose stern face brought the showman to a standstill. — 

S. WEYMAN. 

It will make a noise in the newspapers. — conan doyle. 

The Princess took a fancy to her, and had her carefully educated. — 

DU MAURIER. 

The session had been brought to a close on the preceding Wednesday. — 

J. O. HOBBES. 

It was dear that the day's work was almost at an end for all present. — 
M. cRxvrFom). 

Have a heed wliat you do. — oonan doyle. 

Nobody was hiut, for a wonder. — du maurier. 

Barty had a wash 2) and changed his clothes. — du haurier. 

She had fallen into a doze. — g. moore. 

In the day-time he first of aU went for a swim at the Passy baths. — 

DU MAURIER. 

The women had a good cry in each other's arms. — o. moore. 

1) We suffer from headache (habitually). 

2) iDfinitives are frequently used as nouns: / want a shave and a brush — his 
bark is worse than his bite — let me have a try at U — / had a good view of the 
procession — he broke into a run — let us have a smoke — a knoek at tJie door — 
to go for a dnrCy a swim^ a bathe — she had a good enj. 
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William had gone for a walk. — g. moore. 

At every second step the intruder seemed to pause and lend an ear. — 

STEVENSON. 

What a drearlful thing it is to sell property at a loss. — w. besant. 

It was in a great measure his own fault. — anstey. 

She had written in a hurry. — (xdnan doyle. 

He developed a taste for itinerant lecturing and preaching. — mrs. ward. 

You nm a risk of being Libelled a dreamer and a theorist. — john morley. 

It is not everybody who can bend the bow of Ulysses, and most men 
only do themselves a mischief by trying to bend it. — john morley. 

Around the foot of that mountain the silence of nature reigns in a great 
measure unbroken. — stevexson. 

The old sexton even expressed n doubt as to Shakespean^ having been 
bom in her house. — \v. luviNci. 

In one of his letters to me, he said he was in the way to make a 
fortune. — mrs. h. wood. 

All is on an ample scale at Marsfield. — du mafrier. 

He knew that she took a drop too much when she was in a passion. — 

G. MOORE. 

The company seemofl to like the verses, and I promised them to read 
others occasionally, if they had n mind to hear them. — holmes. 
He liad a turn for literature. — .l payn. 

The indefinite article is required in many verbal and adverbial 
phrases, where it does not occur in Dutch. 



1. You have made a fool of me for twenty years. — r. haggard. 

It was with a view to his happiness that the Earl desii-ed that you 
should be near enough to see him frequently. — mrs. burnett. 

She had come to a resolve to imdeiiake outdoor work in her native 
village. — hakdy. 

This is a free country, and folks have a right to think what they 
please. — j. payn. 

We young fellows, as a rule, are never quite at ease imless we liave 
our hands in our pockets. — j. k. jeiiomk. 

It may be a trifle of the smallest to jicquire a liabit of saying "if you 
please" and "thank you" i-eadily, but it is no trifling defect in a yoimg 
man to fail to do so. — mrs. murphy. 

()ne must not judge music at a first hearing. — du mauriek. 

I ought to thank you for giving me an opportunity of being usefid. — 

.L O. HOBBES. 

He had expressed a wish to see her once more. — conan doyle. 

Sometimes we find the indefinite article in English where the 
Dutch language requires the definite article. 

oCnther, a Manual of English Pronunciation and Orammar. 9 
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If rrer luaii or woman were in disti^ess and fighting against hanl 
times, they had only to go to the viUa to receive help. — conan dovle. 

"Was ever poet," Johnson asked, "so trusted before?" — thackerav. 

Was emr a man in snch a position as I ? — conan t»ovle. 

Was there ever a voyage which began so fairly and which changerl so 
disastrously? — conan do^xe. 

Never was victory more easily gained. — s. weyman. 

Never had prince such a subject. — a. LAN(i. 

Never was a race so imfit for the industrial arts or commerce. — 

.T. 0. HOBBES. 

Mr. Utterson sighed deeply but said never a wonl. — stevenson. 
Never a wink could he sleep. — stevenson. 

Week after week and month after month passe^l by, and mver a word 
came from across the seas. — conan doyi.e. 

The indefinite article is frequently omitted when the subject of a 
sentence is immediately preceded by ever and never; likewise, when 
never is separated from the subject by a verb. 

Never a word = geen enkel woord. 

354. The Border slogan rent the sky! 

A Home! a Gordon! was the cry. — w. scott. 
The little town was in an uproar with men running to and fro, and 
shouting. "^ ^lonmouth I a Monmouth ! the Protestant religion !" — macaulay. 

A, prefixed to proper names as a war-cry, is not an article but 
an interjection. 



A Handbook of Phonetics. — By Honrv Sweet. 
A Primer of Art. — By John Collier. 

A Short History of the English People. — By John Ricluuxi Green. 
A Treatise on Heat. — By Balfour Stewart. 

A is frequently found at the beginning of titles of books. 



PLACE AND REPETITION OF THE ARTICLE. 

356. If distance from the equator had been the only determining 
cause of climate then Britain should liave had as rigorous a climate as 
Labrador. — oeikie. 

Who could carry a heavy heaii: upon so lightfootod a horse an<l through 
so sweet an air? — cx)nan doyle. 
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Never luifl I si^en so ^rim , so desolat^^ , so God-forsaken a place ! — 

S. WEYMAN. 

Ho was far too smai-t a man to luive remained a private. — stevenson. 
liobert liiul too independent ft si)irit to seek suc<>ess by favour. — 

.1. 0. HOBBES. 

How small a thing (creates an immortality ! — stevenson. 
However great a man he may be he is not without faults. 
In her i^esentment she tmnsferred her favour to Tipping, who became 
her humble slave for a too brief period. — anstev. 

If an adjective is preceded by one of the words as, so, too, 
how, and however, the place of the indefinite article is between 
adjective and noun. 

Too is sometimes preceded by a. 

357. We ran with all the S])eed tliat was in us. — sweet. 
In rdl my life I liavo never heard so strange a tale. — guiLLER couch. 
The good man liked fx)th his entertainment and his host. — stevenson. 
When siie saw me, she held out both her liands. — j. o. hobbes. 
Only half the anny was over the river. — .j. n. (jreen. 
It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
Half a laif is better than no bread. 

The lowest estimate would put the worth of the ci)i*onet at dotible the 
sum which I have asked. — cox an do'si.e. 

All, both, half, double, and treble, are always followed by the 
definite article and by the possessive and demonstrative pronouns. 

Half is also followed by a, except when adjective and noun form 
a compound (a halfpennj/ , a full half -hour). 

Half a bottle = half of a bottle. 

l)u. Een halve fiesch = a small bottle. 

A half-crown is a single coin; half-a-rroum means a sum of money 
equivalent to a half-crown. 



I. Dick was juM the man J wanted. — coxan dovle. 
This is t[tiite the best place to obseive them. — birrell. 
The jKirson was rather a duU pei'son , with a habit of dozing at table. — 

STEVENSON. 

The world must be rather a rough pLoce for clevei* people. — .j. k. 

.JEROME. 

They were, indeed, s|H?aking in a rather low tone. — mrs. nrRXETT. 
Many a time she fell asleep speaking to him. — barrie. 
It was many a day, however, before slie could look her own misfor- 
tunes in the face. — .r. payn. 

1»* 
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Whnt a tissue of mysteries and improbabilities the whole thing was ! — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

What a beautiful evening it is I — g. moore. 

It seemefl she must liave stood thei"e ffuit^ a long time. — stevenson. 
That morning Mr. Havisham had ffuite a long f conversation with the 
winner of the race. — mrs. burxett. 
Mr. Richard played the jiart of host with a tjuife royal magnificence. — 

BLACK. 

Stieh a stonn had not been seen in London for years. — j. o. hobbes. 

The definite article is placed after just and quite; the indefinite 
article after rather, many, what (see 499), quite and such. 
Rather and quite are sometimes preceded by a. 



I. Tfie hero and hei"oine began life as street Arabs of Glasgow. — 

PALL MAIX GAZ. 

Turn we now to the. historian and biographer. — birrell (on Carlyle). 
He welded together the French and English elements in our language. — 

STOPFORD BROOKE. 

The humiliations, absurdities, and vulgarities of the daily stniggle were 
there imknown. — .i. o. hobbes. 

Both as a poet and a man we must give place, and even high pla(»>e, 
to Pope. — birrell. 

He has been idealised as an angel , a saint , and a demigod. — du maurier. 

It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that between the first 
and the second part of the voliune. — nation. 

It is not necessary to repeat the article when two or more nouns 
are used in succession, unless we wish Uy emphasize the nouns or 
to express a contrast. Note the difference between a white-and-black 
flag and a white and a black flag. 



NOUNS. 

number. 



360. Fine feotJiers make fine hirda. 

Too many rooks spoil the broth. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 

New brooms sweej) clean. 

Great sotd^^ endure in silenc*^. 

Evil company cornipts good manners. 

Cross vour Vs and dot your Ps. 

I cannot distinguish between your 4^s and your 7's. 
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The plural of nouns is formed by adding s to the singular , which 
8 is pronounced (z) after voiced, («) after voiceless sounds. Nouns 
ending in (th) preceded by a long vowel, have (th) and («) voiced 
in the plural. Accordingly the plural of path is pronounced {padhz) , 
but of death , {detha), {Of. 278 , Note). 

The plural of single letters and of figures is expressed by adding 's. 

361. Little fishof must not talk like whales. 
Appearances often deceive. 

Never sweep horsrjt while crossing a stream. 

Many were the glasses they emptied. — stfs'ensox. 

I bought half a dozen oranges from a lK)y. — stitv'enson. 

Taxes are payments made l»y all for the good of all. — arnold-forster. 

The princre and th«? colonel exchanged glances. — stevenson. 

Nouns ending in a sibilant have in the j)lural a syllable more 
than in the singular: trace — traces^ wish — wishes. 
Note, — House = (haus), houses = {hauziz), 

362. Every man who is worth his salt has liis enemies. — th. nroHES. 
The newspapers were full of defeats and victories. — ste\'ekson. 
Great geniuses have the shortest hiographics. — emersox. 

She had her little vanities. — barrir. 

He could see the cities, and the woods and fields, and the bright 
curves of the livor. — sTE^•ENSON. 

Both the McCarthys were fond of sp(jrt. — (X)Nan dovle. 

Tloccleve, a Ix)ndon man, was a monotonous versifier of the reigns of 
the thi-ee Henries. — stopforp brooke. 

There were half a dozen flys or more frem the Woking station standing 
in the i"oad by the sandpits. — welij?. 

(Uass nouns in y preceded by a consonant-symbol change y into 
ies: spy — sjyies; but attomeg — attitrnegn. The singular of these 
nouns formerly ended in ie. 

Proper nouns generally retain y (the two Margv). 

yote. — Fly (a light carriage) makes flies. 

363. He was indeed strikingly unlike the negroes of Mrs. Beecher- 

StOWe. — STEVENSON. 

Do you judge of heroes as of lesser men? — meredith. 

Every house was hung with i-ed and bedecked with flags and mottoes. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

There came another red flash and anotlier rei)Oit, that sent the echoes 
clattering. — stevenson. 
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There are a great many volcanoes in this chain of mountains. — a. seeley. 
In the river the ships lay with their cargoes half discharged. — \v. 

BESANT. 

There had once been a few frescoes^ which were falling from the walls 
with age and dampness. — m. crawford. 

The mosquitoes hummed about the man like bees. — stevenson. 
Within the high, narrow shop there is a good store of rich tobaccos, — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

In six cantos^ sweeter, tenderer, and purer than any verse till we 
come to Spenser, he describes the beginning of his love and its happy 
end. — STOPFORD brooke. 

Men have before hired hravos to transact their crimes. — stevenson. 

Then there were more solos and duets , with obbligatos for the violin. — 
DU maurier. 

Most nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant-symbol take es : 
hero, cargo, buffalo, echo, negro, potato, tomato, etc. 

Several nouns, especially late borrowings from Italian, take «; 
bravo, canto, grotto, halo, motto, octavo, photo ^ piano, quarto, rondo, 
salvo, solo, soprano, tyro, violoncello, virtuoso, zero. 

Usage differs in some of these words, and so we find both mottos 
and mottoes, tobaccos and toba^coes, frescos and frescoes, calicos and 
calicoes, tor})edx>s and torpedoes, etc. 

The plural of no is noes, 

364. He is , I may saj' , the greatest comfort in our lives, — stevenson. 

It is well to howl when you are among wolves, — (X)nan doyle. 

When I do a tiling, I don't do it by halves, — ant. hope. 

He liad been at work since seven in the morning, and the A7^c/vGs roimd 
him were encimabered with the result of his labours. — g. moore. 

AH are not thieves that dogs bark at. 

The sound of innumerable thousands of tree-tops and innumerable millions 
on millions of green leaves was abroad in the air. — stevenson. 

Some nouns of Germanic origin ending in f or fe change f or fe 
into ves. These nouns are: 

calf — leaf — knife — elf — loaf 
half — sheaf — life — shelf 
thief — wife — wolf 
Staff (rod) makes staves; staff (of an army, a school, etc.), staffs."^) 
The plural of wharf is wharfs or wharves; the former is more frequent 
than the latter. 



1) The plural niaffit is, likewise, fouud in the com^unde jiay-ttiaffg , quark r-8taff)<. 
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Beeves (cattle) is the plural of beef; the singular is now used 
exclusively to indicate the flesh of an ox or cow. 

365. Oxen and wain-ropes would not bring me back to that accursed 
island. — stevenson. 

The brethren go about the beds administering the last offices of the 
Church to the dying. — w. besant. 

Children are certain cares, but uncertain comforts. 

A herd of beeves, fair oav/i and fair kine. — mutton. 

It was a time of the year that brought great changes to tlie world of 
kine. — hardy. 

A few nouns take en : ox — oxen , brother — brothers and brethren , 
child — children. The plural kine occurs almost exclusively in poetry. 
Scotch has the forms hosen and shoon. In vulgar English childer is 
heard for children. 

Brethren, children , and kine (Old-Engl. s. cu — pi. cy) are double 
plurals. 

366. Proud 7nen and wojnen hide their griefs and sufferings, when 
they liave any. — m. crawford. 

Men make houses, but womefi make homes. 

His feet were bare and his clothes clung dripping to his skin. — 

QUILLER CX)^!!. 

The man*s teeth cliattered and his limbs shook. — quiller couch. 
The mice crept out of their accustomed holes. — qthller couch. 

By mutation (vowel-change) is formed the plural of: 
man — men tooth — teeth 

woman — women goose — geese 

foot — feet louse — lice 

mouse — mice, i) 

367. In the wild wooded plains and moors Uved herds of deer. — 

VOJtK 1»0WEI.L. 

The sheep were patiently brewsing. — stevenson. 

This breok ran into a series of fish-ponds. — sweet. 

He remembered poor Whittington and his cat , and told the King he had 
a creature on board the ship that would despatch all these vermin imme- 
diately. A. LANG. 

Be constant in prayer and in giving nf////.s\ — m. crawford. 



1) Titmouse — titmice; dormouse — dormice. 
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Some nouns such as: deer, sheep, sivine, vermin , species ^ series, and 
alms, have the same form for the singular and plural. 

Swine is rarely used in the singular , hog or pig generally taking 
its place. 

368. If I desired riches, it was not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of a person dear to my heart. — stevenson. 

All these new ricJies were displayed in the plain old kitchen that I 
knew so well. — stevenson. 

That same evening — before the dinner hour — Robei-t received an urgent 
^ummofis from Disi-aeli. — j. o. hobbes. 

The Whig leaders next despatched fnimniothsen to all the Privy Coun- 
cillors hving in or near London, to meet that afternoon. — j. hay. 

Riches (Middle-Engl. richesse), summons (Old-French semonse) and 
eaves (Old-Engl. efese) are apparent plurals, like alms (Old-Engl. 
mlmesse). Riches and eaves are now treated as plurals, summons as a 
singular with a plural form summonses, 

369. Chaucer made onr tongue into a true mentis of fjoetry. — stop- 
ford BROOKE. 

With great dexterity these means were now employed. — motley. 

He found that the yiews was true. — m. crawford. 

AVlien the news came it was good. — c^thller couch. 

That afternoon the tidings of the fhght reached London. — macaulay. 

The small-pox was raging among them. — chambers's journal. 

His illness was the tmiall-pox which was then veiy prevalent. — lord mahon. 

Means, news, and tidings, are plurals in origion. News is now 
generally treated as a singular, tidings as a plural noun; means as 
both singular and plural. 

Small'pox, properly a plural (pox= pocks), is always used as a singular. 

Gallows, originally a plural form, has gallowses, 

370. Guest had often been on business to the doctor's! — stevensox. 
Mr. Gibson was in business in the City. — nu maurier. 

Two coaches had been built at a cost of five hundred pounds. — macaulay. 

The fumiiure stood in great need of renewal. — j. payn. 

It was hopeless to seek information from the Gi^ek sailor without an 
interpieter. — quiu.er couch. 

The value of the produce of the soil far excelled the value of all the 
other fruits of human industry. — macaulay. 

I leave all my jyroperti/ to Eustace H. Meeson. — u. uagoakd. 

The brothers no longer carried on separate businesses. — h. :morlkv. 
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After thus combining for over 20 years the businesses of a bookseller 
and a publisher, Bohn made up his mind to retire. — athen^tdbi. 
The debt is t^'o pound, and the costs three pound five. — dickens. 
Elizabeth rested there during one of her royal progresses. — j. payn. 

The following nouns occur only in the singular: business, cost, 
fumilurey information, knowledge, merchandise, 'produce, progress, pro- 
perty, strength. 

When used of a particular employment or occupation business 
admits of the plural. Progress, journey of state especially by a sovereign , 
has a plural: progresses. The plural costs means law-expenses. 

The singular property is used in a collective sense (Du. bezittingen, 
eigendommen) : in all other meanings it admits of both numbers. 

Abuse = abusive language is used only in the singular, abuse = 
comipt practice has a plural abuses. 

371. Little Dick would have lived ver>' happy in this good family if 
it had not been for the iil-natiired cook. — j. .iacobs. 

The family were fehcitating each other on his escape. — a. lano. 

The crew , including firemen and engineers , was complete. — mrs. Ma^uNN. 

The creiv thought of nothing but saving their skins. — mrs. mcxhinn. 

The infantry was driven back. — macaulay. 

The cavalry were fifteen thousand. — macaulay. 

In the Commons the ministry was beginning to be harrassed by the 
Irish Members. — chas. oman. 

The ministry were only too glad to accept of Swift's alliance on his 
own terms. — .i. hay. 

These pex>ple received our countrymen with civility. — a. lang. 

Opposed to him were about twenty counsel, all of them men of expe- 
rience. — R. HAGGARD. 

Tliis , I believe is the i*eason mankind have taken such a prying interest 
in liim. — j. hay. 

She grew fiightened , as the cattle do in the fields when the sky darkens 
and the storm draws near. — g. moore. 

Collective nouns , such as family , crew , committee , mankind , ministry , 
counsel, infantry, cavalry, etc. may take a singular or a plural verb, 
according as we are thinking of the whole itself or of the individuals 
composing it. 

People , police, public, and cattle always take the verb in the plural, l) 



1) The collective uoud8 hair and fruit take a biugular verb. The plural hairs zz 
Hingle hairs. Fruits is used in a figurative uensc (the fruits of his industry), and to 
denote different kinds of fruit. 
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372. For three days horse and /bo/, cannon and tumbril, dnim and 
standanl, kept ponring downward past the liill. — stevenson. 

In 1580 he accepted the command of a himdred horse in Ireland. — 

GARDINER. 

Though he fell liimself in the hour of danger, twenty French sail had 
struck their flag ere the day was done. — J. r. green. 

There came a tremendous outburst of cannon and musketry. — w. 

RUSSEIJ.. 

She anchored at Spithead where she took in powder and shot. — gkaphic. 

One of the shot carried awav the head of the mast. — marryat. 

These craft have become a perfect nuisance. — graphic. 

They advanced against the Russian cannons, — daily news. 

A few shoOi were occasionally fired from either bank. — marryat. 

The nouns horse (= horse-soldiers), foot (= foot-soldiers), anil 
(== ships) , cannon , shot , head (a few head of cattle) , and craft , when 
used in a collective sense, are followed by a plural verb, but do 
not take the plural form themselves. 

Cannon and shot sometimes take 8. 

373. Then the river was full of fish: salmon was plentiful and great 
fish such as porpoises sometimes found their way above Bridge. — w. 

BESANT. 

It is wonderful to find how populous with fish the Tliames still is. — 

TROLLOPE. 

There is no lack of fishes in that Queen of Lochs. — trollope. 

Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the foivl of 
the air, and over the cattle. — bible. 

The river Avon at Rugby is a slow stream , in which chub , dace , roach , 
and other coarse fish are plentiful enough, together with a fair sprinkling 

of jack. TH. HUGHES. 

The moats are tiu*ned into presei*ves of carp and pike. — macaulay. 

We had a greiit quantity of fish , some magnificent roach , two perch , 
and four trovt. — BrcKi.ANi>. 

Wild duck and goose , pJieasani , snipe , heron , woodfock , skylark , quails , 
and pigeons are eaten by the middle classes. — bird. 

Partridges are common, but quail rare. — all the year round. 

Immense heaths and downs are paved with quails, grouse.^ and woodcock. — 

EMERSON. 

They came like a herd of buffalo. — conan dovle. 
The bed of the stream was peifecily plouglied with ti-acks of buffalo and 
giraffe. — (iRAPHic. 

It is always i)ossible to kill enough birds and antelope. — nineteenth cent. 
Bison seldom form henls of more tlian thirty individuals. — Sanderson. 
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The nouns fish and fowl and the names of a great variety of fishes 
and birds and of the larger animals of the chase, frequently remain 
unchanged in the plural, especially in a collective sense and in the 
language of sportsmen. 



374. Some nouns are used only in the plural: 

(a) Names of things that are made in pairs: 
bellows drawers 

braces nutcrackers 

breeches scales 

compasses scissors 



shears 
snuffers 
tongs 
trousers 



Note, — Du. een schaar, broek = a pair of scissors , trousers , rarely a 
scissors y a trousers: What does he want a scissors for? — conan doyle. 
Besides the clothes in which you see me, I have scarcely a decent 
trousers in my wardrobe. — stevenson. 



(6) Some names of sciences: 

dynamics mechanics 

ethics optics 

mathematics phonetics 

These nouns generally take a singular verb, 
(c) The following nouns: 



physics 
politics 
tactics 



aborigines 


credentials 






hops 


amends 


dominoes (to 


ph 


ly at — ) 


intestines 


annals 


dregs 






italics 


antipodes 


earnings 






lees 


archives 


entrails 






matins 


arms i) 


environs 






measles 


ashes 2) 


forfeits (to play 


at — ) 


memoirs 


assets 


gas-works 






mews 


billiards 


goods 






oats 


bowels 


gums 






obsequies 


contents •^) 


headquarters 






premises 



1) The Bingular is used to denote each kind of troops of which an army is com- 
posed (infantry, cavalry, artillery). 

2) The Oifh of a cigar: She could aee him fluking airay tht' ash from his cigar 
(.1. Payn). 

3) The solid content zz de hibiekc inhotul. 
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proceeds 


savings 


tidings 


regimental! 


sweepings 


vespers 


remains 


thanks 


wages 1) 



375. Some nouns have two plurals, each with a meaning of 
its own: 

brother: brothers (by blood) — brethren (of an association), 
cloth : cloths (kinds of cloth) — clothes (garments), 
die: dies (stamps for coining) — dice (for gaming), 
genius : geniuses (men of genius) — genii (spirits), 
penny: pennies (separately) — pence (collectively). 

Note. — The noun pea has two plurals : peas and pea9e 2) , with- 
out any difference of meaning. 

376. Foreign words are said to be naturalized when, by long 
use, they have come to form their plurals as English words do 
(bonus ^ chorus, circus^ crocus ^ dogma ^ drama, encomvim^ enigma, her- 
barium f etc.). But a considerable number of nouns adopted into 
English, retain their original plurals. The most important of these are : 

Latin. 

a . . . ae : nebula — nebulae , larva — larvae , formula — formulae. 

us ... i: focus — foci, polypus — polypi, radius — radii. 

um . . . a: addendum — addenda, datum — data, erratum — 
errata, memorandum — memoranda. 

les . . . ies: series — series, species — species. 

us ... a: genus — genera. 

ix, ex . . . ices: appendix — appendices, apex — apices, index — 
indices. 

Is . . . es: hypothesis — hypotheses, parenthesis — parentheses, 
oasis — oases 3) (Latin words borrowed from Greek). 

Greek. 
on ... a: automaton — automata, phenomenon — phenomena. 



1) The singular icage is by no means race: The weekly wage went on rent and 
food (Mrs. M. Woods). Homy-handed sow* of toil they are worthy of their wage (Birrell). 

2) Pease is historically a singular form which was mistaken for a plural and from 
which a new singular pea was made, just as in vulgar English a singular Chinee 
has been manufactured from Chinese. 

3) Pronounce the ending ea of classical words = {%%), 
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Hebrew, 
cherub — cherubim, seraph — seraphim. 

Italian, 
bandit — banditti, dilettante — dilettanti, virtuoso — virtuosi. 

French. 

beau — beaux (beaus), portmanteau — portmanteaux (portman- 
teaus), flambeau — flambeaux, i) 

The present tendency is to make these nouns conform to the 
English rules of pluralization , and , accordingly , we frequently find : 
enigmas, formulas, memorandums, apexes, bandits, cherubs, seraphs (in 
vulgar English even chervbims and scraphims), etc. 

377. Compounds whose parts are so perfectly blended that we 

hardly feel them to be formed by composition, make their plurals 
regularly : 

blackbirds handfuls spoonfuls 

courtyards goose-quills titmice 

Englishmen maid-servants toothpicks 

fellow-servants mouthfuls turnkeys 

field-marshals oak-trees will-o'-the-wisps 

fishermen pea-cocks Welshmen. 

Compounds consisting of a noun followed by an adverb or a pre- 
positional adjunct add the sign of the plural to the first component 
part: 

lookers-on commanders-in-chief fathers-in-law 

attornevs-at-law men-of-war sisters-in-law. 

Compounds formed by a noun with a following adjective formerly 
pluralized the noun, but in present-day usage the plural sign is 
generally added at the end ; court-martials, knight- errants, major-generals. 

If the compound contains no noun the inflection is put at the 
end: forget-me-nots, go-betweens, three-per-cents. 

Compounds made up of two titles inflect both elements: knights- 
templars, lords- lieutenants. So do the compounds : men-servants, women- 
servants, men singers, women singers. 



1) Pronounce the ending x zz (i). 
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Talisman, Brahman ^ Mussulman , firman , German ^ and Norman , are 
not compounds of the English word man, and consequently take s. 

If a proper noun is preceded by a title of address we now-a-days 
generally pluralize the name: the Mr. Smiths , the Dr. Broiims, the 
Miss Forsters, except in writing letters: the Misses Morton. 

The title is , of course , always pluralized in enumerations : tlie 
Misses Jones, Forster, Dowden, and Baker. 

378. Some nouns obtain an additional meaning in the plural : 
advice — raad advices — raadgevingen ^ berichten. 

colour — kleur colours — kleuren, vlag. 

compass — kompas compasses — kompassen, passer, 

custom — gewoonte customs — gewoonten , in- en uitgaande rechten. 

drawer — lade drawers — laden, commode, 

letter — letter, brief letters — letters, brieven, literatunr, 

number — getal numbers — getallen, poezie, 

pain — pijn pains — pijnen, moeite. 

part — gedeelte parts — gedeelten, talenten, 

scale — schub scales — schvhben, weegschaal, 

spectacle — schouwspel spectacles — schouwspelen , bril, 

spirit — geest spirits — geesten, sterke drank, 

stair — trede stairs — treden, trap. 

water — water waters — golven, geiieeskra^htige wateren, 
Veel moeite = much pains. 

379. I'll give you twenty pound.s down — twenty pounds on the 
nail. — w. BESANT. 

The debt is two pound ten , and the costs three pound five. — dickens. 
In vain I pleaded I had given but eight i^hilling.^ and sixpence for the 
nineteen volumes. — birrell. 

The castle, as well as I could remember, was a good ten mile^ off. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

The inn was not thirty yards away. — stevenson. 

In height he could not have been much above five feH six inches, — 

QtHLLER COUCH. 

It was a ihree-?nile walk, along a dry wiiite road. — hardy. 
He thought nothing of a twenty-mile walk in the odd houi-s before 
dinner. — g. gissino. 

Names of measures take the sign of the plural unless they form 
part of a compound (a ten-pound note). 
Note, — We say three pounds, but three pound ten. 



380. Kathor nioro than fifk^en hra/f of cattle must have fallen. — 

TilOLLOPE. 

I had ten bra/'c and a lialf of pailridgos. — atkixsox. 

Away they all went, twenty rouple at once. — dickens. 

Four couple of iiounda were at his heels at onco. — dickens. 

Ijove hath twenty pair of eyes. — shakespeare. 

The plough was drawn by five or six //oAv. of oxen. — chambers 's 

.JOURNAL. 

He senf a messenger to bring him two thx^n plover eggs. — chambers's 

JOURNAL. 

John looking at him, guessed that he could not weigh less than seven- 
teen stane. — aL48. reade. 
He may have liad three score pounds laid by. — stevenson. 
As many as foursrx>re gentlemen dined daily at the hall. — harper's ma(j. 
Twenty couples intend to bo married at the same time and place. — 

fJRAPHIC. 

Words denoting a fixed number, as head, brace, couple, pair ^ 
}/oke, dozen, stone, score, gross, do not take the plural form when 
preceded by a numeral. Of couple and pair the plural form is some- 
times found. 

381. They sold their livens dearly. — r. haooard. 

The ci*ew lost all instinct of discipline, and thought of nothing but saving 
their skins. — mrs. mwunn. 

Just as we came up to the station the porter shut the door in our 
faces. — SWEET. 

The Romans i*emained moi^ters of the countrv for tlu^ee centuries and a 
half. — oEiKiE. 

Sufferers of wrong liave longer memories tlian the inflictoi*s of wrong. — 

FROUDE. 

They stf)od a considerable cliivnce of catching coUIs in their heads. — 

DICKENS. 

Their eyes burned in their lu^ads. — stevenson. 

The land breeze blew in our fares. — stevenson. 

We felt anxious, and our hearts sank low. — sweet. 

Some of them lounge , some fcilk . some listen , all Imvo pipes m their 

mouths. W. BESANT. 

People, of coui-se, are free to yawn as they please, provided they put 
their liands to their mouthji. — birrell. 

Other men an? lenses, through which we see our own mi mis. — 

EMERSON. 

When a noun refers to each individual of a certain number an 
English plural noun frequently answers to a singular noun in Dutch. 
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382. As the French, who had liardly done any fighting, refused to 
pui'sue, while the English were worn out, the Russian array got away 
without being completely destroyed. — chas. oman. 

All about the plain lay Englishmen and Zulus. — r. haggard. 

No spot in Britain can be so sacred to Englishman as that which first 
felt the tread of English feet. — .i. r. greex. 

The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront the 
English, were swept down by the stream of fugitives. — macaulay. 

Englishman has two plurals: (the) English^ when speaking of the 
nation, and Englishmen when speaking of individuals. 

The same remark applies to: Dutchman^ Frenchman, Irishman^ 
Scotchman, Welsman, and f'omishman, 

383. The Chifiese l) are considered stupid , because they are imperfectly 
acquainted with English. — stevensox. 

liOth to lose their valuable commerce with England , the Portuguese tried 
evasion. — chas. oman. 

In 1499 the Swiss had practically renounced their allegiance to the 
emperor. — coomxiE. 

It was to defend Italy against the Goths that Rome in 411 recalled her 
legions from Britain. — j. r. green. 

The Picts and the Scots overran the northern parts and penetrated to 
the verj' walls of London. — w. besant. 

Names of nations ending in ese and the noun Swiss have the 
same form for the singular and plural. 
All other names of nations form their plural in s. 



GENDER. 



384. Nouns are either nnasculine, fennininei or neuter. 

The names of male beings are masculine, those of female beings, 
feminine; the names of inanimate objects are neuter. 

385. It was not the first time that she had spoken to us of her 
husband's tix)uble, to me as a doctor^ to my wife as an old friend and 
school companion, — oonan doyle. 

A purse and a gold watch were found upon the victim. — stevenson. 
She was a wonderful swimmer. — meredith. 



1) ChtMse is now rarely used as a singular , the compound Chinaman taking its place. 
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Mrs. Humphry knows as much about diiuiers as about dress, and is 
competent to tell the fair reader wliat to provide as well as what to wear. — 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

My fair friends will deem all this rank heresy. — J. k. jebome. . 

Nouns applying to either sex are said to be of common gender; 
such nouns are: haby^ child ^ parent^ reader, ginger, teacher, servant, 
editor, person, etc. 

If it is not clear from the context , that we are speaking or writing 
of a female person , we sometimes use an adjective such as fair or 
gentle to indicate the sex. 

Note. — The words baby, child, twin are often treated as neuter 
nouns. 



386. The sex of living beings is indicated in various ways: 



(a) By the 


use of different words: 


boy 


girl 




nephew 


niece 




uncle 


aunt 




bridegroom 


bride 




husband 


wife 




gentleman 


lady 




sir 


madam 




monk 


nun 




wizard 


witch 




bachelor 


maid 


lord 


lady ; 


earl 


countess ' 


king 


queen 





sloven 


slattern, slut 


bull (ox) 


cow 


boar 


sow 


buck 


doe 


bullock (steer) 


heifer 


colt 


fiUy 


cock 


hen 


drake 


duck 


sire 


dam 


hart 


roe 


ram (wether) 


ewe 


stallion 


mare 


drone 


bee 



(6) By the French suffix ess (the only suffix which can be used 
to make fresh feminine forms): 

baron baroness 

count countess 

heir heiress 

patron patroness 

priest priestess 

giant giantess 

Some nouns drop the masculine ending before ess: 
murderer murderess treasurer treasuress 

adventurer adventuress negro negress 

sorcerer sorceress abbot abbess 

caterer cateress 

oCnther, a Manual of EnglUh Pronunciation and Grammar. 10 



lion 


lioness 


Jew 


Jewess 


poet 


poetess 


prince 


princess 


shepherd 


shepherdess 


host 


hostess 
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In the following words the ending er, or is shortened before the 



suffix: 








actor 


actress 


traitor 


traitress 


benefactor 


benefactress 


hunter 


huntress 


enchanter 


enchantress 


conductor 


conductress 


tiger 


tigress 


instructor 


instructress 


Some nouns 


show a variety of other changes : 




master (of the house) mistress 


duke 


duchess 


Master (John) 


Miss (Mary) 


marquis 


marchioness 


lad 


lass 


emperor 


empress 



Mr. Mrs. 

(c) By the English suffix ster: spinster (unmarried woman). 

This is, however, the only word in which the ending ster (origin- 
ally estre) has retained its feminine force. In Middle-English this 
ending came to be looked upon as an emphatic form of er, and 
was applied to men as well as to women. The ending has been 
preserved in a number of trade-names, such as Webster (originally 
a woman who spins), Brewster, Boaster. 

The hybrid forms songstress and seamstress are examples of double 
feminines. 

(jl) By the English suffix en, which has survived only in the 
word viocen (originally the feminine of fox), 

(e) By the Latin ending trix in words from Latin: 



testator 
executor 



testatrix 
executrix 



administrator administratrix 



(/) Other foreign suffixes are found in borrowed words: 



hero 

signor 

czar 

(g) By adding 
gender : 
man-servant 

I he-goat 

' billy-goat 
cock-sparrow 
bull-elephant 
buck-rabbit 
tom-cat 



heroine 
signora 
czarina 



sultan 

landgrave 

don 



sultana 

landgravine 

donna 



masculine or feminine words to nouns of common 



maid-servant 

she-goat 

nanny-goat 

hen-sparrow 

cow-elephant 

doe-rabbit 

tib-cat (rare) 



bull-calf 

turkey-cock 

pea-cock 

washer-man 

horseman 

kinsman 



cow-calf 

turkey-hen 

pea-hen 

washer-woman 

horsewoman 

kinswoman 
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387. This Sea that bares Iier bosom to the moon. — wordsworth. 
Earth fills Jier lap with pleasures of her own. — wordsworth. 

How wonderful is Death ^ 

Death and his brother Sleq). — shelley. 

look! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields , and all of them I know. — tennyson. 

The vwon^ in Jicr third quarter, liad risen since the snowstorm. — hardy. 

Laziness travels so slowly tliat poverty soon overtakes him. 

Death ^ as I know, is very merciful when lie seems most unmerciful. — 

QUILLER COUCTI. 

Literature takes care of fierself. — birrell. 

In her own home, the country, Nature is sweet in all her moods. — 

J. K. JEROME. 

Things without life are often personified, that is, spoken of as if 
they were living beings. 

In this case the masculine gender is commonly given to the names 
of things remarkable for majesty, fierceness, power, strength, or 
grandeur (mountains, rivers, mnds, the sun, the ocean, love, fear, 
despair, anger, murder, war, time, summer, autumn, winter, sleep, death, 
etc.) , while the feminine gender is assigned to the names of things 
characterized by grace, gentleness, loveliness, beauty, or fertility 
(the earth, the moon, the sea, nature, spring, morning, night, hope, 
Justice, mercy, charity, faith, victory, religion, the Church, fortune, 
arts and sciences, etc.). 

388. The horse in his stall scents the sweet hay, and munches the 
ripe corn contentedly. — .t. k. jerome. 

The horse himg its head. — s. ^^yman. 

He carried a cat safely ashore and sold her to the King for Iter weight 

in gold. W. BESANT. 

The greyhound crouched down at his feet as if surprised or afraid at 
the way his naaster greeted him. — j. ja(X)bs. 

As soon as the boar perceived the tailor it ran at liim with foaming 
mouth and gleaming teeth. — a. lang. 

When speaking of animals without referring to their sex, we say 
he or she; but the neuter pronoun it is also frequently used. With 
reference to horses and dogs we generally say he, when referring to 
cats she is commonly used. 

389. Austria wo can crush again as we liave crushed Jier before. — 

CONAX DOYLE. 

10* 



14^ 
Thrr>iig:hoiit the war Englattd liad niaiotaioc<l h^r naval supremacy. — 

J. K. dBEKS. 

f /»n^ my heart lia^l Ijeen with my country in Afr stniggle. — onxAX dovle. 
Onoe <lid She hold the goi^geous East in fw 
And was the Hafegiiard of the West; the worth 
Of Venice did not fcdl below her birth, 
F<wt(v, the eldest child of liberty. 

She was a maiden dty, bri^t and free; 

No gnile seduced, no force could violate; 

And when she took unto Iterself a mate , 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea. — woraiswoRni. 

Countries and cities when personified are spoken of as female 
|)er8ons. 

390. By her build sJie was a foreign ship^ but I was not certain of 
Iter nationality. — stevenson. 

The veanel goes so steadily that you would hardly know that she was 
moving were it not for the creaking of the cordage, the bellying of the 
sails, and the long white fiurow in our wake. — oonan doyle. 

You never imagined a sweeter schooner — a child might sail fier. — 

STEVENSON. 

*S7^ w^as a largo two-masted schooner^ of foreign rig. — oonan dovle. 
A ship is classed acf titling to its tonnage, tliat is, the number of tons 
// can (arry. — (jeikie. 

Tlie irain was still moving slowly , although beginning to mend her pace. — 

HTKVKNSON. 

I'he names of ships are, as a rule, treated as feminine nouns. 
The words train (railway train), steam-engine, and iocomotive 

an? Homcitimes treated in the same way in colloquial Englisli. 



CASE. 



391. Nouns have four cases: the nominative, the genitive, the 
dative, and the accusative. 

The only case which has preserved a distinct form in modern 
English is the genitive, the other cases are alike in form. 

The dative and accusative having the same form , are frecjuently 
gr()ui)od together and called the objective 
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1. The heliotrope had been Marjorifs favourite flower. — stevenson. 
Oil Clark's left sat a bright, good-looking little boy, called Bretton. — 
B. PAm. 

The miller's jaw dropped as he listened. — oonan doyle. 

The children's garden is in apple-pie order. — lockuabt. 

The blackbird's nest was soon filled, and a ihnish's nest besides. — 

SWEET. 

For goodness' sake don't mix me up in the matter. — tx)NAN doyle. 
We cannot do better than quote Dickens's own words. — forster. 
You are always so interested in Mr, Stierlock Hobnes' cases. — cx)Nan 

DOYLE. 

Mr, Collins' book is a most excellent one. — birrell. 

The chief function of the genitive (possessive case) is to express 
possession or ownership. It is formed by adding 's to the nomi- 
native. This s is pronounced in three ways : (z) after voiced sounds , 
(«) after voiceless sounds, and (iz) after sibilants. Plural nouns in s 
take the apostrophe only. 

When a singular noun ends in a sibilant and the next word is 
sake the genitive-ending is dropped in speaking and expressed in 
writing by the apostrophe: for conscience' sake, Jor old acquaintance^ 
sake. Likewise when the last syllable of a word begins and ends 
with a sibilant : Jesw/ death , Moses' rod. Proper nouns in s form their 
genitives sometimes with sometimes without s, and accordingly we 
find both Dickens's and Dickens', Collins" s and Collins\ Venus" s and 
Venus. 1) 

In Old- English the ending of the genitive was -es, which was, 
however, limited to the singular of masculine and neuter nouns of 
the strong declension. In Middle-English the ending was extended 
to feminine nouns and to weak nouns. In early Modem English the 
vowel was dropt and the ending written 's , the apostrophe denoting 
the omission of a letter. This termination was erroneously supposed 
to be a contraction of his, which was frequently substituted for it 
in Elizabethan English, especially after words ending in s, as in 
the title of one of Ben Jonson's plays Sejanus, his Fall (Compare 
also For Jesus Christ his sake in the Common Prayer Book), 

393. Louis, King of France, had taken up the cause of Duke Robert's 
son WiUiam. — York Powell. 

Harold was crowned King of England on the very day of Edward t/ie 
Confessor's funeral. — Dickens. 



1) In dignified style the form in ' is preferred : Venus', Socratat'f Itoinulu«\ Agnes'. 
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During his absence Bishop Odd's tyranny had forced the Kentishmen to 
seek aid from Count Eustace of Boulogne. — J. R. Green. 

The Prince of Wales*s week-end visit was kept very quiet. — Graphic. 

A couple of hours' railway journey is no great pilgrimage. — W. Besant. 

I took somebody else's hat. — Dickens. 

I always say, if you want to see your friends, meet 'em at some one 
else^s house — not your own! — j. o. hobbes. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge^ s Publications. 

The man I saw yesterday^s son. — sweet. 

My sister-in-law^ s house. 

An hour-or-two^s walk. 

In compound nouns and groups of words treated as a noun the 
genitive sign is added to the last word. 

394. Beaumont and Fletcher's plays. 
Besant and Rice's novels. 

Crosse and Blackwell's marmelade. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co's books. 
Huntley and Palmer's biscuits. 
Allen and Hanbury's cod-liver oil. 

When the things possessed belong to two or more persons jointly , 
the sign of the genitive is affixed to the last noun only. 

395. Those who wish to seewliat St. PauVs really is must cross the 
river and look at it from Bankside, Southwark. — w. besant. 

Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, was for tliirty- 
four years physician to St. Bartholomew's. — pascoe. 

My wife was on a visit to her aunfs. — oonan doyle. 

She did not know the number of the pawnbroker's. — o. moore. 

He' fled to London to hear that his daughter Anne had left St. James's 
to join Danby at Nottingham. — j. r. green. 

Sometimes the noun governing a genitive is omitted : the paton- 
broker's (shop), St. James's (^Palace), St. Bartholomew's (Hospital). Such 
genitives are called elliptical. 

396. (a) It was then that I took the Queen's sliilling and became a 
soldier. — farjeon. 

It was a brief note in the doctor's hand. — stevenson. 
This document had long been the latvyer's eyesore. — stevenson. 
Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. — byron. 
The white peaks of Britain's natural ramparts, the cliffs of Dover, 
loomed through the blue misty distance. — massey. 
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(h) A gi"ouj) of hussars were standing by their Iiorses^ heads. — conan doyle. 
Threads tliat seemed no thicker than a spidcr^s. — stevenson. 
The lioji's share of these treasures came to Britain. — w. besant. 
Ho took the cow^s halter in liis liand. — j. Jacobs. 

(c) The moon lias no radiance of her own. She can only reflect the 
siui's radiance. — a. giberne. 

What are the proportions of land and water on the earth's siu-face? — 
geikie. 

The four weeks of the moon's phases are called a hmar month. — 
a. giberne. 

(d) I accepted the offer without a momenVs hesitation. — ant. hope. 
A few hours' sleep will quite restore you. — conan doyle. 

They had tea at five with another half-hour^s rest. — w. besant. 

At the seven miles^ level , a tremendous height , he too felt signs of failing 
consciousness. — a. giberne. 

The nearest neighbours of the Hemsdens, and they were very near 
indeed, scarce a stone's throw from their lodge gates, wore Major Eden 
and Ills daughter Maggie. — J. payn. 

Ho came bearing with him a himdred pounds^ weight of pure gold. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

(e) 1 am responsible for the shys safety. — stevenson. 

He then gratified the captain, factor, and the ship^s crew for the care 
they had taken of his cargo. — a. lano. 

For Piti/s sake , George , leave us in peace. — chas. beade. 

I continue to take an interest in him for old sake^s sake as they say. — 
stevenson. 

Dale loved this honest old woman for long acquaintatice^ sake and much 
kindness. — ant. hope. 

I was at my unts^ ends what to do. — conan doyle. 

He liad Greek at his fingers' ends, — trollope. 

The skipper held him at artn's length , and laughed aloud. — stevenson. 

The genitive may be used: 

(a) With reference to persons and personified things, i). 

(6) With the names of animals. 

(c) With the names of celestial bodies. 

(cZ) With nouns denoting time, space, or weight: the thirty years' 
war, a four miles* walk, a hand's breadth, a boat's length, a ton^s weight, 

(e) With the nouns ship and boat , and in a number of stock phrases , 
especially such as are formed with sake: the ship's passengers, the 



1) Also with collective names of persons : company , family , finn , etc. 
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boaCs crew, f(rr goodnesit* sake, for old acquaintance^ sake^ a jmi's ficad, 
a needless eye, at one's wM ends, out of harm^a way, to ones hearCs 
content, a shilling's worth, to hold at arm's length, etc. 

397. (a) When the wind was favourable, the sound of tlie chuix;h 
l)elLs would drop down, thin and silvery, to Will. — stevenson. 

At the foot of the nurse's bed were a box of biscuits and some milk. — 

K. HACiGARD. 

Slic took the head of the dinner table. — norris. 
It was on a Sunday morning in August that Angela took a little journey 
of exploration. — w. besant. 

(b) Have you a couple of days to spare? — conan dovle. 
Harry drew a handful of jewels from his pocket. — stevexsox. 
There was a nice piece of beef in the basket. — g. moore. 

lie took a large sheet of paper from his pocket , all coveix)d witli dates 
and names. — conan doyle. 

An ounce of sense is worth a pound of wit. 

There was a pheasant's nest, and at least half-Or-doxen eggs in it. — sweet. 

(c) In the months of ]VIay and June, more tlian forty garrisons in the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna mutinied. — ciias. oman. 

William's fleet of six hundred transports, escorted by fifty men-of-war, 
anchored on the fifth of May in Torbay. — j. r. green. 

(rf) All round the isle of Aros the surf, with an incessant hammering 
thunder, beat upon the reefs and beaches. — stevenson. 

I'm afraid you have had a wetting to introduce you to the county of 
Keny, where it rains every day of the year. — norris. 

There he liberated his prisoners , and started on his voyage home by the 
Cape of Good Hope. — fttchett. 

In the city of Geneva hundreds of machines, great and small, are sup- 
plied with power by the River Khone. — arnold-forster. 

There are a great many hot springs in New Zealand , particularly between 
ImUc Taupo and a large bay called the Bay of Plenty. — a. seeley. 

Mount Cook is the highest mountain in New Zealand. — a. seeley. 

Scarcely had they cleared the Straits when the wildest weather of which 
the gloomy latitudes of Cape Horn are capable bi-oke upon the unfortunate 
squadron. — rrrcHETT. 

(e) I pray thee to write my name in the book of the living. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

Ovei-seers are still annually elected at meetings of the rate])ayei-s, and 
still levy the rates for the relief of the poor. — PORRrrr. 

The religion of the English was the same as that of the whole German 
family. — j. r, green. 
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In other cases the relation of the genitive is usually expressed l)y 
the preposition of with an objective. 
Hence the preposition of is used: 
(a) With the names of inaminate objects. 
(6) With nouns denoting number or quantity. 
Note , however, that after dozen the preposition is generally omitted. 

(c) After the word month and after the ordinal number in dates, 

(d) After geographical names, with the exception of mount and 
river, and the nouns lake and cape when not preceded by the 
definite article (C/. 326 and 327). 

(e) With adjectives used as nouns. 

398. The hinges execution was immediately followeil by the i)n)cla- 
mation of a republic. — chas. oman. 

Ann Turner had taught her the secret befoit3 this last good laily had 
been hanged for 6Vr Thomas Overhun/s murder. — hawthoiwe. 

They liad, to a man, been willing enough to give their verdict for the 
old man's execution, — r. hagoakd. 

Giants were also made to the two educational societies to aid them in 
maintaining their colleges for the training of teachers. — poiimTT. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. — bible. 

A noun in the genitive sometimes denotes the object of an action. 
Objective genitives were formerly of more frequent occurrence than 
now-a-days, living English generally preferring the use of the pre- 
position of. 

Note. — The Lord's day = Sunday. 

The day of the Lord = doomsday. 

399. Ho was an old friend of McCarthy's. — tx)NAN doyle. 

I suppose she was an old flame of the coloneVs. — thackeilvy. 

Tliat was a device of his elder brother's. — birrell. 

Tom is encouraged by a remai'k or two of the guard's. — thos. hughes. 

The prep, of followed by a genitive (double possessive) was 
originally used to denote that the thing possessed is one out of a 
number. Now this construction no longer implies of necessity a 
l^lural idea, and we may say that house of William's even though 
William has but one house. The double possessive is found 
especially after the indefinite article, after numerals, and after the 
demonstratives this and that. 

Note. — A portrait of the Queen means a portrait representing a 
likeness of the (Jueen; a portrait of the Queen's means a picture 
belonging to the Queen. 
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400. Ho did me the honours of this dell. — stevenson. 
I shall drop yon a line before 1 leave. — cx)nan doyle. 
Take a seat and let me fetch you a glass of wine. — stevenson. 
Give the driver this half sovereign. — fakjeon. 
I cannot grant you what you ask. — conan doyle. 
I forgave liim the trick by which he had caught me. — conan doy-le. 
The pain of his wounds lent him wings. — stevenson. 
Franz Liszt obtained him a passport under a false name. — quarterly rev. 
WUliam, pmir her out a cup of tea. — g. moore. 
She made bold to promise him good sport. — norris. 
He could refuse her nothing. — m. crawtord. 

One of my mother's chief cares was to teach me my letters. — quiller 
couai. 

It took me some time to repair my wanlrobe. — s. weyhan. 

He dismissed the hansom, throunng the driver half-a-crown. — r. 

HAGGARD. 

The relation of the dative is expressed either by position or by 
means of the preposition to (for), as: / wrote him a letter, or 1 un-ote 
a letter to him; I bought my children a box of paints or / bought a 
box of paints for my children. 

A great many verbs require the dative-relation to be expressed 
by to. With others it may be expressed either by position, or with 
the aid of a preposition. 

The principal transitive verbs allowing of two dative construc- 
tions are: 



to accord 
to advance 
to afford 
to allow 
to assign 
to assure 
to award 
to bear 
to bequeath 
to bid 
to blow 
to bring 
to build 
to buy 
to carry 
to cause 
to cede 



to certify 
to command 
to concede 
to cost 
to counsel 
to deal 
to deliver 
to deny 
to devise 
to do 
to drop 
to earn 
to enclose 
to enjoy 
to envy 
to fetch 
to find 



to fling 

to forbid 

to foretell 

to forgive 

to forward 

to furnish 

to gain 

to get 

to give 

to grant 

to grudge 

to guarantee 

to hand 

to keep (company) 

to leave 

to lend 

to lose 



to make 
to notify 
to obtain 
to occasion 
to offer 
to order 
to owe 
to pass 
to pay 
to permit 
to play 
to pour out 
to procure 
to proffer 
to prohibit 
to promise 
to raise 
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to reach 


to save 


to teach 


to win 


to read 


to send 


to telegraph 


to wire 


to recommend 


to set 


to tell 


to wish 


to refuse 


to show 


to throw 


to write 


to render 


to sketch 


to toss 


to yield 


to restore 


to spare 


to vote 




to return 


to take 


to whisper 





401. Ho was quite willing to accotnmodaie liimself even to circum- 
stances which rather overpowered him. — mrs. bttrnett. 

Rapidly I described to him my adventures, and he heard me out in 
silence. — stevenson. 

He devoted himself to the viands with a ravenous gusto. — stevenson. 

I suppose that you have explained to my brother the matter on which 
you require my advice. — r. haggard. 

Mr. Evei-Bleigh introduced me to them this morning. — quiller coucii. 

Picture to yom^self the scene. — stevenson. 

He prescribed for him a course of eight hours' study a day. — j. hay. 

He had been to the Opera , and knew the merits of the principal actore, 
preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble. — thackeray. 

He asked me to present you to him. — j. o. hobbes. 

Mr. Stephen has great enthusiasm, wliich ought to reconcile us to liLs 
discriminating judgment and occasional easterly blast. — birrell. 

What I have to say to you is this. — stevenson. 

I secured for them a table by the fire. — s. weyman. 



The following transitive verbs (mostly French borrowings) require 
to before the indirect object: 
to abandon to apply 

to accommodate to ascribe 



to accustom 
to acknowledge 
to add 
to addict 
to address 
to adjust 
to administer 
to affirm 
to affix 
to allot 
to ally 
to annex 
to announce 



to assign 
to attach 
to attribute 
to break 
to commend 
to commit 



to consign 
to convey 
to declare 
to dedicate 
to deliver 
to describe 
to detail 
to devote 



to communicate to dictate 
to compare to direct 



to concede 
to confess 
to confide 
to confirm 
to consecrate 



to disclose 
to discover 
to divulge 
to distribute 
to endear 



to exhibit 
to explain 
to expose 
to expound 
to express 
to hint 
to impart 
to impute 
to indicate 
to inscribe 
to interpret 
to intimate 
to introduce 
to intrust 
to liken 
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to manifest 


to propose 


to remit 


to stAte 


to mention 


to prove 


to repeat 


to submit 


to narrate 


to quote 


to report 


to suggest 


to open 


to recall 


to represent 


to surrender 


to own 


to reconcile 


to reserve (to or 


to transfer 


to picture (to 


to recount 


for oneself) 


to trust 


oneself) 


to refer 


to resign 


to unfold 


to prefer 


to rehearse 


to reveal 


to vouchsafe 


to prescribe 


to relate 


to sacrifice 


to vow 


to present 


to relinquish 


to say 




to prophesy 


to remark 


to secure (to or o 






402. You will like to send copies to your subscribers, will you not? — 

W. BESANT. 

He began to take pleasure in showing his heir to the world. — mrs. bubnett. 

The situation caused him some agony of mind. — stevenson. 

There was no reason why he shoidd give an innocent remark such a 
warm reception. — r. haggard. 

His essay "On the Christian Doctrine of the Social Obhgations" liad 
obtained for him a certain celebrity in the University of Oxford. — stevenson. 

The office was given to Grey, and he refused it. — birrell. 

Arthur Hugh took the letter 'that was given to him. — black. 

My own ticket was given me at once. — stevenson. 

With those verbs that allow of two dative constructions the indi- 
rect object either precedes or follows the direct object. If a particular 
stress has to be laid on the indirect object it always stands last, 
and is preceded by to. Occasionally we find the prep, to or for also 
when the indirect object precedes, especially in dignified language. 

When these verbs are thrown into the passive construction, a 
noun-dative is always preceded by to , which may be omitted before 
a pronoun in the dative. 



403. Can I give it to her this minute? — mrs. burnett. 

I tliank you for showing it to me. — quiller oouch. 

"Bring it to me," the stranger answered gravely. — s. weyman. 

Who gave them to me? — mrs. burnett. 

It's not my secret, you see. Silver, or, I give you my word, I'd tell 

it you. — STEVENSON. 

Give it him with the left. Figs my boy. — thackeray. 

I ran as fast as 1 could into the kitchen and gave it to Bridget. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

He lianded it to Mr. Mordaunt. — mrs. burnett. 
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If the accusative is a personal pronoun it stands before the dative , 
which in this case must be preceded by the preposition to if a noun ; 
before a pronoun the preposition may be omitted. 

404. It seems to me that there can be only one end to the matter. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

He was too great a genius to belong wholly to any party. — j. hay. 

They stibmiited to the emancipation. — froude. 

Lislen to me once more. — stevenson. 

Some of the man's money was certainly due to us. — stevenson. 

My honour lies in being true to my country and my House. — ant. hope. 

Here and there were flowering plants unknown to me. — stevenson. 

The various animals useful to man have been brought into the coimtry. — 

GEIKIE. 

It is sufficient for us that they are the words of Mr. Fitzwarren. — 

A. LANG. 

It will not be necessary for him to go to-night. — mbs. bfrnett. 

A dative dependent upon an intransitive verb or upon an adjective 
is always expressed with the help of the proposition to; after 
adjectives we also find for. 

405. He felt like a king coming unto his own. — j. o. hobbes. 

The average man is just like you and me, or he would not be average. — 
stevenson. 

She has a voice like a silver bell. — mrs. burnett. 

You said you wished you were a boy again like me. — anstey. 

Foreigners, and especially Americans, were unlike other people, he 

thought. M. CRAWFORD. 

One of the others who was Clearest the door leaped up, and started in 

pursuit. STEVENSON. 

She walked aft to where Mrs. Thomas was sitting near the wheel. — 

R. HAGGARD. 

Near the mouth of the river a great fire was glowing among the titn^s. — 

STEVENSON. 

Opposite me was another door. — ant. hope. 

Opposite me is a venerable gentleman with a bland coimtenancc, who 
as yet has spoken little. — holmes. 

Like and unlike, originally adjectives, drop to in living English 
and have the force of prepositions. The adjectives near and opposite 
are frequently treated in the same way. 
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ADJECTIVES. 



DEGREES OP COMPARISON. 



406. There are three degrees of comparison: the positive, the 
comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive is the adjective in its simple form. 

The comparative and superlative are formed in two ways: either 
by adding er and est to the positive or by prefixing more and 
most The former is the older English method, the latter is pro- 
bably due to the influence of Norman-French. The phrasal compa- 
rison does not appear before the thirteenth century, and at first the 
two methods were used indiscriminately ; but by degrees the phrasal 
comparison was applied to longer and less familiar adjectives, the 
inflectional comparison being restricted to shorter adjectives. 

407. (a) A hafidsomer^ finer lad than his grandson I never saw. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

He is said to be tlie bravest man in the army. — conan doyle. 

(6) She is the loveliest little woman 1 ever saw. — mrs. btjrnett. 
She looked prettier and daintier than ever in her gray plush hat and 
wann fur tippet. — anstey. 

(c) The western parts of the country are wetter than the eastern parts. — 

GEUQE. 

The wettest place in the British Isles is in the group of Cumberland 
mountains. — qedoe. 
The cruellest lies are often told in silence. — stevenson. 

(d) The freeM thinker cannot emancipate Thought from the restrictions 
of Ijanguage. — the earl of lytton. 

Note the following modifications in spelling: 
(o) Silent e is dropped before er and est. 

(b) Adjectives ending in y preceded by a consonant-symbol change 
y into i. 

(c) If a final consonant is preceded by a strong vowel , each being 
expressed by a single letter, the consonant-symbol is doubled in 
writing. Final I after a weak vowel is also doubled: crtiel, cruelle}\ 
cruellest. 

{d) Free makes freer, freest (cf, sightseer, overseer). 
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408. (a) Discipline is as necessary in the highest as in the loivest 
ranks. — conan doyle. 

He looked older and paler than when we last met him. — r. haggard. 

(b) I watched him with the intensesi eagerness. — ant. hope. 

She was the ienderest and gentlest of nurses and hostesses. — mrs. mccunn. 
The following adventure was perhaps his narrowest escape. — a. lang. 
Never, I am sure, were people gayer or happier, — stevenson. 

(c) He had the name of being one of the handsomest men betwixt 
Rouen and the sea. — conan doyle. 

The case may be commoner than we suppose. — stevenson. 
The cruellest lies are often told in silence. — stevenson. 
It was the pleasantest hour of the day. — stevenson. 
She has passed a quieter night. — standard. 

By er and est are usually compared: 

(o) All monosyllables. 

(6) All adjectives of two syllables stressed on the last syllable or 
ending in er, le, ow, or y. 

(c) A few adjectives that have the stress on the first syllable : 
handsome, common^ cruel, pleasant , quiet. 

409. He was one of the most skilful debaters and men of business in 
the kingdom. — macaulay. 

She seemed fuore silent than the common run of her kind. — s. weyman. 
They were the most eloquent men of their time. — BmRELL. 
There is no monument on British soil more venerable than Westminster 
Abbey. — w. besant. 

Seldom liad he seen a fece more beautiful — s. weyman. 
Every day his condition became more fiopeless. — w. besant. 
The pm^st gold is the most ductile. 

All other Adjectives are compared by prefixing more and most. 

Note. — It should, however, be observed tliat the use of the two 
methods of comparing adjectives is not regulated by inexorable laws , 
and though the student of English will be quite safe if he adheres 
to the above rules , he must be prepared to meet with such forms as 
wonderfulest (Thackeray), sorrowfuUst (Ruskin), and admirahlest (Car- 
lyle). The ear is the best guide in choosing between the inflectional 
and the phrasal comparison. 

410. He was once again wakened by the dead miller's call, thinner 
and more spectral tliau before. — stevenson. 



ICiO 
Tlio Mercci"8 wore tlio richeM and most imporinnt corai»any in 1x>ndon. — 

\V. IJESANT. 

Their jyalaces would liavc cxcitotl ailmimtion in the corrupkst and 

most luxurious days of Home. — k. UACiOARD. 

Swift is now a Tory chief; a Cabinet Minister without a portfolio, their 
ablest and most })owerful defender. — j. may. 

He was in ideality the simplest, the most affcHionate, and most good- 
?iatured of men. — du mauuiek. 

If a noun is (qualified by two comparatives or superlatives, one 
formed by inflection the other by perii)lirasis , the inflectional 
comparative or superlative as a rule is placed first. 

411. It was a most unpleasant situation for Mr. Bidtitude. — anstey. 
It is my dutj' to tell you that I think you behaved in the 7fiost Jionour- 

al)le manner under the circumstances. — m. crawford. 

His tlircat had a most unfortunate effect upon Dick. — anstey. 

We shall be most happy to consider you one of the party. — j. austen. 

They are a most fiappy couple. — c^uiller couch. 

At no time did the poorer classes depend much upon wheat. — w. 

BESAIfT. 

The superlative may be used absolutely, i. e. without any com- 
parison; in this case it is most frequently formed with most. 
The comparative is occasionally used in a similar manner. 

412. Walpole was to his mind the greater man of the two. — ,i. o. horres. 
The woods pi*ovideil the larger i)oi'tion of our me^al. — s. weymax. 

1 love Woixisworth best, and yet Byi-on lias the greater power over 

mo. — MEREDITH. 

Tlio run of lu(.*k seemed to be all against the taller of the two players. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

Jolui, the elder of the two brothers, was a silent youth. — o. moore. 

Dunng the greater jxirt of his curriculum he was miserably ix>or. — j. hay. 

A dwaii on a giant's shoulders sees fartJier of the two. 

Of two evils Dick prefen-ed the least, — stevenson. 

I want to show her who is the best man of the two. — anstey. 

If two persons or things are compared the comjmrative should be 
used, though the superlative is by no means rare both in spoken 
and written English. 

413. A great many adjectives from the nature of their signification 
do not admit of comparison: unique ^ lierjietual, almightg , msular. 
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English, American ^ square, circular^ daily, weekly , eternal, wooden, 
favourite, omnidcient, sole, sufficient, supreme, infinite, indomitable, 
single, double, right, left, immemorial, etc. 



414. Adjectives and adverbs compared irregularly: 



good, well 

bad, evil, ill i) 

far 

little 

much, many 

late 

old 

near 

nigh 

hind (hind wheels) 



better 

worse 

farther, further 

less, lesser 

more 

later, latter 

older, elder 

nearer 

nigher 

hinder (hinder part) 



best (Old-Engl. betst) 

worst 

farthest, furthest 

least 

most 

latest, last 

oldest, eldest 

nearest 

nighest, next 

hindermost, hindmost. 



415. (a) "Stop!" said Mr. Pickwick, after they had gone a few yards 
farther. — dickens. 

They walked a little way farther down the main street. — w. besant. 
It has become a holiday pastime to ride on a bicycle from the Land's 
End to the farthest shpi'es of Scotland. — geikie. 

(6) The further I went, the brisker grew the current of the ebb. — 

STEVENSON. 

I didn't get home till near one, and some of us had further to go. — 

SWEET. 

There are no furtfier particulars. — cx)nan doyle. 

Wilfrid had no further speech with her until the end of the evening. — 

NORRIS. 

Farther and farthest express distance; further and furthest (the 
comparative and superlative of the adverb forth) are used both in 
the literal and the figurative sense. The superlative furthest is rare 
{at (he furthest = at the latest). 

416. He knew he would liave little difficulty in finding his way to 
the station. — anstev. 

There has been kss violence and bloodshed , and the natives living under 
them have not been le^s happy or less industrious. — froude. 

Lieutenant Brackenbury Rich had greatly distinguished himself in one 
of the lesser Indian wars. — stevenson. 



1) The adverb ill frequently enters into compounds with participles and nouns: 
ill-boding f ill-w^cd , ill-wriUen , Unfavoured, ill-natured ^ ill-starred, ill-omened. 
oiJNTHER, A Manual of English Pronunciation and Orammar. 11 
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A lesser artist would havp marie his hero perform some brilliant exploit. — 

EDINBXnMJH REV. 

There is not the leajit occasion for consulting her on the matter. — 

\V. BESANT. 

Much ado about nothing. 

The more haste the less speed. 

As for the Tsle of Voices, it lay solitary the most part of the year. — 

STEVENSON. 

The highest and prettiest part of the Weald, reaching from Hastings to 
beyond Horsham, pixxluced the ?nost imn. — c m. mason. 
T am a man of few words. — stevexson. 

They liave had fewer native ware than we have had. — froude. 
He is richest that hath fewest wants. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

There are more fish in the sea than ever came out of it. 
He has tnorf ability tlian tfwst young men. — meredith. 

Little and much stand before singular nouns and are also used 
as adverbs; few (fewer, fewest) and many are used with plural 
nouns. The double comparative lesser is of frequent occurrence : 
the lesser Prophets, the lesser (= minor) poets, the Lesser Bear, Lesser 
Asia. Much and many are not connected etymologically , and the 
former originally means great, big, which meaning is still preserved 
in the phrases the more (= greater) part, the most (= greatest) part. 

Note. — Little = Du. small is compared regularly, but in this 
sense we prefer using smaller and smallest. 

417. (a) It is an old and honourable trade, but in these latter days 
it has decayed. — w. hesant. 

You taught him the latter half of the story. — s. wevman. 

With that event the latter history of the Rothschilds begins. — esoott. 

It is the laM straw tliat breaks the camel's Imck. 

That was the hist glimpse whi(!h we (taught of him — i>erhaps the last 
we over shall get. — coxax dovi.e. 

{b) The duke was the son of the late (= Du. wijlen) King of Rnritania 
by a second and morganatic marriage. — ant. hope. 

I bid you dismiss all thoughts of your late husband. — stevenson. 

A successful though perilous attempt to cross the Channel took place 
two years later. — a. gibehne.* 

Every day that visitors wei"e allowed she went to the hospital with the 
newspaper containing the latest betting. — o. moore. 

Latter and last apply to order y later and latest to time. 
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418. (a) She heanl Mr. McCarthy the Mpt using very strong language 
to his son. — cxjnan tx)yle. 

She was the eldet' of the two. — n. euot. 

He was the pJde^si of a large family. — t.o(3khart. 

Poor Richard was to me as an eldest son , the apple of my eye. — scott. 

Carlvle was the ehleftt of nine children. — r. garnett. 

(b) He had two sons oUIer than Captain Cedrie ; and it was the law tliat 
the elder of these sons shoiUd inherit the family title and estates. — mrs. burnett. 
He was an older man than the dean. — trollope. 
Susan , who is an old friend of mine , the oldest friend I have. — dickens. 
You ai-e one of mv oldest fi'iends. — stevenson. 

Elder and eldest are generally used attributively; when used 
predicatively they are always preceded by the definite article. Elder 
(senior) means bom before another, older = more advanced in years 
(Ft. plus dgi). 

Elder and eldest are very frequently found before nouns expres- 
sing relationship, and denote the priority of right which is the 
consequence of being older. If a man has several sons and the 
eldest of them dies, the next in age will become the oldest^ nojt the 
eldest of his sons. 

419. (a) The fiext day was a Sunday when there w<as no business to 
l»e looked for. — stevenson. 

The fiext thing he did was to buy a cork-screw in a shop. — stevenson. 
The next seven or eight years of my life were quiet and uneventful. — 

(X)NAN DOYLE. 

She le<l the wav to the next room. — w. besant. 

{b) The governor was frightened out of his wits, jumped into a boat, 
and took refuge in the nearest ship. — MACAUTiAV. 

The nearest neighbours of the Hemsdens were Major Eden and his 
daughter Maggie. — j. payn. 

I would push straight for the shore where I thought it to be nenrest. — 

STEVENSON. 

Next refers to order, nearest to distance. 

Near, though now treated as a positive, is originally the compara- 
tive of nigh. Near and nearer (a double comparative) occur side 
by side with a comparative meaning in Macbeth II, 3: The near 
in blood the nearer bloody. 

420. He looked a mere shadow of his former self. — du maurier. 
And thus all that foremost portion of the English army fell fighting 

bmvely. — dickens. 

XI* 
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The packet slept in the inmost coiner of his private safe. — stevenbon. 

The noble lord has had the misfortune to get a smear of ink upon the 
outer side of his right little finger. — oonan doyle. 

It was all very well to have Mr. Slope at her feet, and to show her 
power by making an utter fool of a clergyman. — trollope. 

Sir Austin did his utmost to be hospitably cheerful. — meredith. 

Longstone, one of the outmost of the Fame Islands. — mrs. mccunn. 

Even in the twilight they could see his upper teeth bare and glistening. — 

STEVENSON. 

On the desk, among the next aiTay of papers a large envelope was 
uppermost, — stevenson. 
I stood on the topynost step. — ant. hope. 

Some comparatives and superlatives are formed from adverbs: 

fore former foremost 

in inner inmost, innermost 

out outer, utter outmost, utmost, uttermost 

up upper uppermost 

Former was made by adding the comparative ending er to the 
Old-English superlative forma. Inmost y foremost ^ utmost^ hindmost^ 
northmost, and inmost, are not formed with the adjective most, but 
by adding est to the ancient superlative suffix ma giving the double 
superlative ending mest, which became most in Middle-English. 
Afterwards a number of new superlatives in most were formed by 
analogy: highmost, topmost, headmost, endmost. 

Uppermost, uttermost, furthermost, hindermost, lowermost, are formed 
by adding most to comparative forms. 

Outer and outmost refer to place; utter and utmost are used in a 
figurative sense. 

421. I held ray tongue and thought all the more, and tlie more I 
thought tlie less I liked the business. — stevexson. 

Tlie more featureless and commonplace a crime is. the more difficult is 
it to bring it home. — conan doyle. 

The longer I considered the circumstance the moi'e certain I was that 
I had hit on the tnie solution. — s. weyman. 

She was none the worse for her terror. — stevenson. 

Don't tr>' to bamboozle us, or it will he the worse for you. — s. 

WEYMAN. 

Both men were plainly the worse for drink. — stevenson. 

The before a comparative is the instrumental case cT^ of the Old- 
English demonstrative ^ect, and is equivalent to by so much. 
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422. The moon was dlmbing higher and higher, — steveitson. 
Stiller and stiller grew Nature as at the meeting of two electric clouds. — 

MEREDITH. 

Quicker and quicker she sped along. — r. haggard. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of the breakers. — mrs. uocujsjx. 

The phrases stiller and stiller, more and more dangerous denote the 
gradual increase of a quality. 

423. The case is a.s plain as a pikestaff. — oonan doyle. 

His name was Green, and he was as green a>s a gooseberry. — marrtat. 

She is as modest as she is beautiful and as charitable as she is 
modest. — m. crawford. 

Bracknell is as fine a shot for his years as I ever saw. — norris. 

Everything was not as picturesque when seen near by, as it looked 
from a distance. — mrs. btjrnett. 

To drop a book during school-hours was not quite so bad as murder, 
but slightly worse than theft. — b. pain. 

Maynard is clever, if not quite so clever as he thinks himsell — 

NORRIS. 

As ... as is used to express equality. 

Not so ... as = less . . . than. 

Not as ... as simply denies equality of degree. 

Note the following popular sayings: as drunk as a fiddler, as right as 
a trivet, as nght as a fiail^ as dead as a herring, as sick as a cat, as 
mad as a hatter , as jolly as a sandboy , as blind as a mole , as cross as 
two sticks, as deep as a well, as bright as a hdton, as blind as a bat, 
as deaf as a post . as grave as a judge , (t,s merry as a cricket , as dull as 
ditchwater , as greedy as a pig , as green as grass , as dead as a door-^iail , 
as poor as Job , as poor as a churchrmouse , as old as the hills , as happy 
as a king, as mad as a March hare, as true as steel, as pleased as 
Punch , as hungry as a fiawk , as black as a crow , as strong as Hercules , 
as proud as Lucifer, as sharp as a needle, as brave as a lion, as clear 
as crystcd^ as straight as an arrow. 

424. He considered the manners and customs of savages very superior, 
upon the whole, to those of so-called civilized Christians. — norms. 

The Old Curiosity Shop is greatly superior from this point of view to 
the previous novels. — gissing. 

As a speaker in his own sphere Lord Erskine was not inferior to the 
greatest of his contemporaries. — g. rtjssell. 

Intellect is the simpler power anterior to all action or construction. — 

EMERSON. 
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Prior to this, whilst earning his livelihood as a clerk in an attorney's 
office, he (Dickens) had somehow read a good deal at the British Museum. — 

GISSINO. 

The Latin comparatives superior j inferior, anterior, and prior, are 
followed by to instead of than. 

425. Often when the fog is thickest and most chill, a few steps out of 
the town and up the slope, the night will be dry and warm. — stevenson. 

It was a time when business was slackest. — g. moore. 
The summers are wannest in the south-east of England, and coolest in 
the extreme north. — oeikie. 
Bought wit is best. 

If a superlative is used predicatively it is never preceded by the 
definite article. 

426. The person likely to feel warmest at this time of year is the 
man who is thoroughly wrapped up in himself. — punch. 

They were the people whom he loved best in the world. — norris. 

Wheat grows best in the south of England. — geikie. 

"Figs" was the fellow whom he despised most. — thackeray. 

The boughs that bear most hang loivest. 

His friends were those of his own blood or those whom he had known 
the longest. — stevenson. 

These are things that 1 i^ecall with interest; but what my memory 
dwells upon the most, I have been all this while withholding. — stevenson. 

The article is usually omitted before adverbial superlatives. 



PLACE OF THE ADJECTIVE 

427. But anon her awfiU jubilant voice, 

With a music strange and manifold^ 
Flow'd forth on a carol free and bold. — te>'nyson. 

The Hunter mark'd that mountain high. — scott. 

^Tiile she held the goblet sweet. — keats. 

There wa.s no leaf upon the foi*est bare. — shelley. 

The noble dame on tiuret high. — scott. 

Eclioing round this castle old. — matthew arnold. 

Attributive adjectives, as a rule, precede the noun they qualify. 
Exceptions occur: 
(a) In poetry. 
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428. I cannot tliink that what I have said of Emerson will be accounted 
scant praise, although praise universal and unmixed it is not. — m. Arnold. 

So in youth, like Moses fi-om the mountain, we have sights of that 
Plouse Beautiful of art which we shall never enter. — stevenson. 
The horrible ciies I now heard filled me with loathing inexpressible. — 

S. WEYMAN. 

wonderment immen^el — merkdith. 

(b) In dignified prose for the sake of harmony and impressiveness. 

429. There is in France scenery imcomparable for romance and har- 
mony. — STEVENSON. 

It is an illusion onlv too connnon with women. — j. payn. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for its singular atrocity. — 

MACAULAV. 

The King foi-ced his way by paths inavcessUAe to horses. — .i. r. green. 
This cliff, about 3U feet hi^fh^ rose over an immense marsh. — w. besant. 
It is a great I'oom, thirty feet long and eighteen high. — thos. hughes. 
The l>eds of rock-salt are often a hundred feet thick. — c m. mason. 

(r) If an adjective is followed by a prepositional adjunct, or preceded 
by an adjunct denoting measure. 

430. Things domestic Dr. Pi-oudie might have abandoned to her, if 
not voluntarily, yet willingly. But Mrs. Pi-oudie is not satisfied with such 
home dominion, and stretches her power over all his movements, and 
will not even abstain from things spiritual. — trolloi'e. 

She was alwjiys full of information concerning things theatrical. — g. moore. 
It seemed like a great conspiracy of things anifHats and iuanimate. — 

STEVKNSON. 

1 wa.s carefidly instructed in things temporal and .spiritual. — hollies. 
id) With the noun things not preceded by the definite article. 

431. {e) In a number of titles and stereotyped phrases mostly 
derived from French: major-general j attorney-general, poet laureate, 
heir apparent, heir presumptive, lords temporal, lords spiritual, Prinze 
Royal, minister plenipotentiary , queen regnant, postmaster-general, chap- 
lain royal, God Omnipotent, time immemorial, the blood royal, 
knight-errant, court-martial, a lion rampant, letters patent , cousin- 
german, no man alive, the sum total. 

432. (/) With the words present (Du. aanwezig), past (for six 
months past), and frequently with next (Friday next), last (Sunday 
last), iwssible (in the best humour possible), conceivable, imaginable 
(the greatest marvel imaginable). 
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433. ig) With participles having the force of a relative clause : 
the booh printed (= that have been printed) the company autmbled^ 
the list subjoined, people still living ^ with drums beating and colours 
flying, the day appointed, for the time being ^ the sum required. 



ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS — NOUNS USED AS ADJECTIVES. 

434. He envied the dead that slept there and were done with trouble. — 

8TEVEXS0X. 

Tliere is no place where the young are more gladly conscious of their 
youth, or the old lietter contented with their age. — steve:^©:?. 

I pray thee to write my name in the book of the living. — yi. crawford. 

The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion. — lowell. 

Englishmen always boast of standing up for the oppressed, — norrkl 

His reputation was great among ilie virtuous, who form the larger 
portion of the book-buying public. — meredith. 

They lived a life of sheer imposture, and were consulted by the credu- 
lous , the superstitious , and the ignorant , in high as well as in low society. — 

J. HAY. 

77ie poor must work for the rich , or they will starve. — w. besaxt. 
It is not by setting poor against rich, or by hardening the heart of 
rich against poor, that you will succeed. — w. besaxt. 

Here he lived quietly , beloved by rich and poor. — a. l.vng. 
High and low all made fun of him. — thackeray. 

Adjectives may be used as nouns to denote a whole class of 
persons. In this case they are preceded by the article and do not 
take the sign of the plural. 

When two classes of persons are contrasted , and in combinations 
like rich and poor, young and old, the ai*ticle is frequently omitted. 

435. He picked the dead man's pocket with a pi-actised hand. — 

STEVENSON. 

Oreino was stupefied with horror and stood quite still, gazing at the 
dead man^s face. — m. crawford. 

At that time a great many poor j)eople had to quit the countrj- from 
want of employment. — croker. 

Each family in the colony sent one or moi-e of its young ones — froude. 

When speaking of one person or of a number of persons , we must 
add a noun or the indefinite pronoun one to the adjectiye. 
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436. Thither was our unfortunate conducted , and there he was bidden 
to empty forth the contents of his pockets. — stevenson. 

Mr. James McCarthy, the only son of the deceased, was then called, 
and gave evidence as follows. — conan dovle. 

That was to some extent in favour of the accused, as when seen quar- 
relling he was face to face with his father. — conan doyle. 

The unknoum, whose features were completely masked by the dusk, 
nodded assent. — s. weyman. 

They have lingered outside the window of the beloved, who was then 
most probably writing to some one else. — stevenson. 

Some adjectives are occasionally used substantively with reference 
to a single person. 

437. That had been the first necessary they brought ashore from the 
Hispaniola. — stevenson. 

Ail the necessaries, most of the superfluities, of existence are to-day 
unprecedentedly cheap. — ebcott. 

Another mortal had bent low at the feet of that Unknown God whom 
men name Death. — r. haggard. 

I saw the black jump up in hot pursuit. — stevenson. 

There were no other whites upon my island. — stevenson. 

Give him a piece of string or a cork or a pack of cards, and he could 
show you tricks equal to any professional. — ste'I'enson. 

Henceforth the private will get a shilling a day instead of ninepence. — 

GRAPHIC. 

Do you think you really know anything about the rights and wrongs 
of this interminable quan-el? — norris. 

For forty years and more I lived among savages and studied them and 
their ways. — r. haggard. 

We got into quaiTels with the natives ourselves. — froude. 

A great many adjectives have completely become nouns and take 
the sign of the plural: an adult, a lunatic, a black, a savage, a gentile, 
a fanatic, a saint, a heretic, a rustic, a sage, a criminal, a male, a 
female, a relative, a noble, a fugitive, a gallant, a mortal, a worthy, 
a private, a dear, a rough, a captive, a superior, an inferior, an 
equal, a divine, an American, a Roman, a Christian, a Puritan, a 
solid, a liquid, a vegetable, an essential. 

Several of these are used only in the plural: the ancients, the 
modems, the Commons, the classics, movables, necessaries, eatables, 
drinkables, combustibles, valuables, greens, sweets, bitters, wilds , particu- 
lars, our betters. 
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438. His reply to his father's expostulations took the unexpected and 
unprecedented shape of a copy of a second and enlarged edition of his 
treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, — birrell. 

He was cognizant of the total absence of the humorous in himself. — 

MEREDITH. 

She is as incapable at thirtj- as at twenty to distinguish between the 
false and the true. — o. moore. 

His (Bret Harte's) mixture of the serious^ the earnest^ the pathetic^ 
makes his humom- not unlike the melancholy mirth of Thackeray and 
Sterne. — a. la^'c*. 

A cat possesses a very fair sense of the ridiculous. — .jer. k. jerome. 

Adjectives in the singular , preceded by the definite article , may be 
used as abstract nouns. 

Note. — Beauty is that combined perfection of form and colour which 
delights the eye. The beautiful is the name given to the general notion 
which the mind forms of the assemblage of qualities constituting beauty. 

439. The best thing that you can do now is to get your fire-eating 
Frenchman to make an apology. — norris. 

The best thing to do in such a case is to be perfectly frank and open. — 

MRS. HLTIPHRY. 

The best I could do was to sit quiet till the vessel left. — stevenson. 

The first thing he did was to coimt the money. — stevenson. 

Tlie wonderful thing is their complete imconsciousness that there is any 
danger whatever. — conan doyle. 

Tfie U7t fortunate thing was that Nora Power was not, and never would 
be, in love with him. — morris. 

It was better to know the worst than to i-emain in such suspense. — 
ooNAN doyij:. 

We must prepare for tfie worst. — oonan doyu-:. 

When an adjective used substantively in Dutch is not abstract but 
concrete in meaning (het beste, het eerate, het eenige, het wonderlijke)^ 
it is most frequently followed by a noun in English. 

440. 1 was thoroughly at home in French. — A^'T. hope. 

I tried him first in English than in Gaelic, both in vain. — sTE\TafsoN. 
Aliandra had learned* Italian very well when a child. — m. crawford. 
They were botli English , but one of them spoke French pretty fluently. — 

STEVENSON. 

When an adjective is used substantively to indicate a language 
it is not preceded by the article. 
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But the article is regularly used in some expressions: translated 
from the German. — What is the French for "/ do not understand*^? 
(Sweet). 



441. Nouns are frequently used as adjectives: angel grace y 
pasture land, river fishy animal lifCy a Turkey merchant , the East- 
India Company y Devonshire cream ^ London life, a party question y 
newspaper English, a stone wall, an iron bar, cotton goods, brass wire^ 
leather breeches, the top shelf y a chance meeting, 

442. Names of materials are used as adjectives without any 
change. The only exceptions are woodin, woollen, and earthen, whilst 
the following adjectives occur only occasionally: ashen, birchen, 
brazen, flaxen, golden, hempen, leaden, leathern, oaken, silken, and 
wheaten. Golden , silken , brazen , occur almost exclusively in a figurative 
sense. 

Ex. : brazen impudence , an earthen bowl , flaxen hair , golden opinions, 
the golden age, a hempen cord, a leaden ball, a leaden sky, a leathern 
girdle, an oaken cudgel, silken hair, a wooden leg, a wooden stare. 

443. Names of places also remain unchanged: the Oxford coach, 
a Cambridge man, a Rugby boy , a Harwich steamer, a Brussels carpet, 
the Manchester Gazette, the lAmdon University, Delft (delf) ware. 

A few only have corresponding adjective forms: 
Paris — Parisian; Athens — Athenian; Venice — Venetian; Thebes — 
Theban. 



THE ADJECTIVE FOLLOWED BY ONE 

444. 1 like old friends better than new ones. — ant. hope. 

I trust onr voyage will not be a rough one^ as I am a poor sailor. — 

(JONAN DOYLE. 

His conversation with Mr. Hobbs was a long and serious one. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

It was a great objection, but not an insurmountable one. — dickens. 
My position is a comfortable one. — ant. hope. 

He had a short interview with his son and rather a longer one with 
Snmmers-Howson. — b. pain. 

This is one phase of his character, and the most disagreeable ane. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 
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The year 1869, which had proved an eventful one for Orange, was 
fast drawing to a close. — j. o. hobbes. 
He read very many novels , buying the newest ones as they appeared. — 

L. ZANGWILL. 

These boys ai-e the very ones I saw yesterday in the act of robbing a 
pheasant's nest. — sweet. 
Each fcunily in the colony sent one or more of its young ones, — 

FROUDE. 

The knowing oties declared that Dolly was Beaumont's daughter. — 

G. MOORE. 

Hushed the wounded man his groaning; 
Hushed the wife her little ones. — whittier. 

The indefinite pronoun one is used after adjectives to avoid the 
repetition of a noun; sometimes one is found after an adjective 
without any reference to a preceding noun : the great ones of the earth , 
the knomng ones, the Holy one, the Evil One, 

One can only take the place of such nouns as admit of the plural. 

445. Wise men learn by other men's mistakes, fools by their own. 

People see the &ults of others sooner than their own. 

The impression of his right foot was always less distinct than his left. — 

(X)NAN DOYLE. 

The elder man approached me, beckoning the younger to follow. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

There are two kinds of quarrel, the noble and the ignoble. — birrell. 
The good man faced the bad silenty for many minutes. — m. crawford. 

One is not used after cardinal numerals and after the adjective 
own, and is generally omitted when a contrast is intended. It cannot 
replace names of materials and is not often found after superlatives. 



NUMERALS. 



446. Cardinal Numerals. Ordinal Numerals. 

1 one 1st the first 

2 two 2nd the second 

3 three 3rd the third 

4 four 4th the fourth 

5 five 5th the fifth 

6 six 6th the sixth 
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/ seven 

8 eight 

9 nine 

10 ten 

11 eleven 

12 twelve 

13 thirteen 

14 fourteen 

15 fifteen 

16 sixteen 

17 seventeen 

18 eighteen 

19 nineteen 

20 twenty 

21 twenty-one 
30 thirty 

40 forty 

50 fifty 

60 sixty 

70 seventy 

80 eighty 

90 ninety 

1(K) a (one) hundred 
101 one hundred and one 
200 two hundred 
1000 a (one) thousand 
10.000 ten thousand 



7th the seventh 

8th the eighth 

9th the ninth 
10th the tenth 
11th the eleventh 
12th the twelfth 
13th the thirteenth 
14th the fourteenth 
15th the fifteenth 
16th the sixteenth 
17th the seventeenth 
18th the eighteenth 
19th the nineteenth 
20th the twentieth 
21st the twenty-first 
30th the thirtieth 
40th the fortieth 
50th the fiftieth 
60th the sixtieth 
70th the seventieth 
80th the eightieth 



90th the ninetieth 
100th the one hundredth 
101st the one hundred and first 
200th the two hundredth 
1000th the one thousandth 
10.000th the ten thousandh 
100.000 a (one) hundred thousand 100.000th the one hundred thousandth 
1.000.000 a (one) million 1.000.000 the one millionth. 



Note, — As far as fifty we may say twenty-one or one-and- twenty ^ 
twenty- two or two-and-tioefnty ^ etc. 



447. I had not gone more than ofie hundred and fifty yards, when 
I heard a hideous outcry behind me. — conan doyle. 

Tliere were nearly a hundred first-class passengers. — oonan doyle. 

There are a thousand things on my mind. — j. o. hobbes. 

The election will cost at least a thousand pounds. — ,i. o. hobbes. 

In the middle of the month of October, in the year one thousand and 
sixty-six, the Normans and the English came front to front. — dickens. 

In the Transvaal a million natives lived peaceably in the midst of them. — 

FHOUDE. 
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Hundred, thousand, and million, are always preceded by a or 
one, when not multiplied by another number or preceded by a 
pronoun. In daten we always use one. 

Hundred is always followed by and; so is thousand when there 
are no hundreds. 

448. The precious metal in the Bank of England, from less tlian 
eight fnUlions in 1847, increased to twenty-two millions in 1853. — 

ESCOTT. 

The conclusion at which he arrived was , that the population of England 
was nearly five millions and a half. — macaulay. 

Acconling to these reports, the number of his English subjects must 
have been about five million two hundred thousand. — macauf.ay. 

When multiplied by a numeral and not followed by another 
numeral, million may take the sign of the plural and the prepo- 
sition of: three millions of inhabitants or three million inhabitants. 
When followed by another numeral million most frequently remains 
uninflected. 

449. Whenever Abdullah went out of his house they came upon him, 
sometimes by twos and three^s and sometimes in scores. — m. crawford. 

Everything was at sixes and sevetis. 

It was in the early sixties at the diggings. — (X)nan doyle. 

Thousands of people live and die like you, and are none the less 

liappy. — STEVENSON. 

The lives of tens of thousands trembled in the scale. — stevenson. 
Numerals used substantively take the form of the plural. 

450. The talents and even the virtues of lier six first French Kings 
were a curse to her. — macaulay. 

These are the three first needs of civilized life. — ruskin. 

The delay in the first three lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us 
constantly. — ruskin. 

Certain sweet little notes from Lucy sustained the lover during the 
first two weeks of exile. — meredith. 

The two next yeai^, 1081 — 1082, William was in England. — freeman. 

The question has been raised : Should we say the three first (last) 
chapters or the first {last) three chapters f The answer must be that, 
as both forms of speech are supported by excellent authorities, we 
are perfectly at liberty to use the form we like best. 
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451. Once or twir^ she glanced round. — s. wevman. 

Oncjp. or twice she woke, but only to drop off again. — r. HAOGAnn. 

He remembered onee. or fwm having left caifls on them as foreigners. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

She did not [>ause to be twice bidden. — stevenson. 

Mount Etna is twice the height of Mont Blanc. — a. oiberne. 

Thrice they went round the course. — .i. o. hobbes. 

Three time.s he essay chI to speak, three tvneji he failefl. — w. besant. 

The doctor came twice daily , and sometimes three timers. — m. crawford. 

As she spoke she rang the bell, owce, itvice^ thrice. — s. weymax. 

As God lives, I will see you once more before I die. — a. hope. 

I will give you one more chance to retrieve your lost reputation. — 

ANSTEY. 

Once, twice (two times), three times (thrice) are numeral adverbs. 
Nog eens = once more. Nog een = one more (another). 

Thoeemaal zoo groot = twice as large , as large again. Tweemaal zoo 
veel = twice as much (many). 



And some I see that two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry. — 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The Sicilian papers had exaggeratefl the original reports tenfold, — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fniit, some an 
hundredfold^ some sixty f old ^ some thirty fold, — bible. 

He was double my mother's age when he married. — dickens. 

Hers was a fine fece, wearing the triple aristocracy of beauty, biith, 
and letters. — i. zangwili.. 

The multiplicatives are formed with fold : twofold , threefold , four- 
fold^ etc. By the side of these we have the Romance forms double, 
treble (triple)^ quadruple^ etc. 

453. The two great points to be attainect were — firsts to discharge 
his piece without injiu'y to himself; and secondly^ to do so without danger 
to the bystanders. — dickens. 

The change was doubly welcome; for, firsts we had better cars on the 
new line; and, second^ those in which we had been cooped up for more 
than ninety hours had begim to stink abominably. — stevenson. 

Ten eerste = first (firstly); ten tweede = secondly (second); ten 
derde = thirdly; etc. 

454. A (quarter of a mile farther on the road to Auch dipped into 
the vallev. — s. weyman. 
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Bretton had eaten a qxmrUr of a pound of the very best chocolate imme- 
diately before dinner. — b. pain. 

The Romans remainefl masters of the country for three centuries and a 

half. — GEIKIE. 

The book is about two and a half inches by four. — academy. 
The Christmas-Day allowance of beer to each prisoner was tux) and a 
half pints. — ill. London news. 

Possession is said to be nine tenths of the law. 

A fourth part of a measure is called a quarter. 

Derdehalf pond = two and a half pounds (two pounds and a half). 

Drie kwart tnijl = three quarters of a mile. 

^ = one third; | = two fifths; 4^ = four sevenths. 

1,28 = one and twenty eight hundredths. 



Can you tell me the time, please? — It is one o'clock; 
five minutes past one (five minutes past); ten minutes past one; a 
quarter past one (a quarter past), twenty m. past one; twenty-five 
m. past one; half past one; twenty-five m. to two; twenty m. to 
two; a quarter to two; ten m. to two; five m. to two (it wants five 
m. to two) ; it is going on to two ; it is upon the stroke of two ; it 
is two o'clock. 1) 

What day of the month is it? — To-day is the 16th of June. 

Een paar dagen = a day or two; one or two days. 

Om den anderen dag = every other day. 

Om de drie weken = every three weeks. 

Vandaag over (voor) een week = This day week. 

Gisteren voor acht dagen = Yesterday week. 

Vandaag over veertien dagen = This day fortnight. 

Het jaar 1066 = the year ten hundred (one thousand) and sixty- 
six {colloquially ten sixty-six). 

Het jaar ISOfJ = the year eighteen hundred (one thousand eight- 
hundred) and ninety-nine, or more briefly eighteen ninety-nine. 

Amsterdam, May 15, 1899 read Amsterdam, the fifteenth of May 
(May the fifteenth), eighteen hundred and ninety-nine. 



1) Id colloquial English we frequently hear: The train is due at one fifteen ^ one 
twenty-five , one thirty , one thirty-five , one fifty , etc. 
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PRONOUNS. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

456. The personal pronouns are: 
Xom. I; thou; he, she, it; we; yon; they. 
Ohj. mo; thee; hiin, her, it; us; you: them. 

457. (n) If Uiou liadst not 

Been tnie to me 
But left me fi'co, 
I liad forgot 
Myself and thrr, — .tonsox. 

To thific own self he tnic. 
And it must follow, as the night the (ky, 
Thou oanst not then l)e false to any man. — siiakespeare. 

Wilt ihoH wed this Fate, and give up all behind tlwr? — mereditu. 

(h) Blessed are //^, when men shall revile you and persecute j/ou. — rirle. 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 

His pi-aise, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. — milton. 

Beauty is truth, tnith beauty — tliat is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. — keats. 

(a) You, originally the second person plural, does duty l)oth for 
singular and plural; the old singular thou is now used only in 
addressing the Deity, in poetry, and in elevated diction. 

(J)) Ye, originally a nominative, as you is historically an ol)jectivo, 
is still found in poetry and in elevated style. In the Bil)le ye is 
always used as a nominative, you as an objective. 

458. (ft) Whei-e dost tfute come irom? — miss muiock. 
ILust Uice any money? — mi&s muloc^k. 

Thee said thee had no money. — miss mulock. 

{h) Come, sit ihee down upon tliis flower}'^ bed. — Shakespeare. 

Haste thce^ Nymph, and bring with Ihee 
Jest and youthfid Jollity. — milton. 
Turn thee unto me, and liave mercy upon me. — moLE. 

Faix) Oiee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well. — bvron. 

Rest tJier sure 
That I sluill love thee well and (cleave to thee. — tennvsox. 

(a'NTUFnt, A Manual of EiujlUh Pronuueiation and Grammar, V2 
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(a) The old second singular is still used by (iuakers or members 
of the Society of Friends, but only in intimate conversation; and 
they always use thee both as a nominative and as an objective with 
the verb occasionally in the third person. 

(h) After an imperative we frequently Hnd thee instead of thou. 
The object being regularly placed after the verb, the pronoun fol- 
lowing the imperative was wrongly looked upon as an objective and 
hence we got such phrases as, fare thee xcell, lie thee down, hark 
thee, etc., which are extremely common in Shakespeare, i) 

459. Look here , Todd , just yoti see that it does not happen again. — 

R. H AGO Aim. 

Toil just read it for yourself, sir. — oonan dovle. 
If you don't believe me, just yoii i^ead the papers. — potch. 
And now, Mr. Wilson, off you go at scratch, and tell us all about 
yourself. — coxan doyi.e. 

Sit you down and hear the news. — stevenson. 

When for the sake of emphasis an imperative is accompanied by 
a personal pronoun , the pronoun is generally placed before the verl) 
in living English. 

460. "Is it you?" said Robert, touching her Imnd. "Yes it is I. Have 
you forgotten me?" — j. o. hobbes. 

He it was who took the chieftain prisoner with his own hand. — 

STEVENSON. 

They it was who kept up the barbarous sacrifices which we have 
already mentioned. — omax. 

It was they who organized the Fenian Brotherhood. — omax. 

It was I whom he harl tried to murder on the night of landing. — 

STES'EXSOX. 

Yes, it was they, surely enough. — quu.ler couch. 
"It's only ;//e," whispered Villon. — stevexsox. 
It's no him, it's just we. — BAmuE. 
"Tliat's //cr," said one man. — a. haggard. 
It couldn't be (hem. — tracker ay. 

The verb to be always agrees with the grammatical subject it. 

The phrase it is me , though considered by some a vulgarism , 
is extremely common in colloquial speech. Literary English prefers 
it is I, which is rarely heard in spoken English. The substitution of 



1) See Jespersen, Progress in Language, p. 240 — 242. 
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me for I is no doubt owing to the phonetic resemblance of me to 
the nominatives we, ye, he, she. 
In careless speech we also hear it is her, it is them, 

461. Ay me^ j)oor soul, whom bound in sinfid chains 
This wretched body keeps against my will! — a. w. 
Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? — milton. 
Unhappy me I That I cannot risk my own wortliless life. — chas. 

KINOSLEY. 

Ah 7nel she had but little ease. — morris. 
The objective me is found in exclamations. 

462. "But," asked Dick, "when we do lay V;;? athwart, what are 
wo to do with Vw?" — stevenson. 

Scatter, lads, and find Vw. — stevenson. 

"At 'ewi, all hands — all liands!" he roared, in a voice of thunder. — 

STE\^ENSON. 

Tell Vw to send a horse and carriage to me imrae<liately. — hardv. 

'Em in the above sentences is not an abbreviation of theni but 
a weak form of the Old-English objective hem, }ieom, which has been 
preserved in colloquial and vulgar English. 

463. (fi) I liave been very frank with you and I wish you to l)e 
oqiially .so with me. — conan doyle. 

Tlie popidation is scanty in tlie niral districts, and still moi'e so among 
tlie ban'en mountainous tracts. — getkie. 

William was now lawful King of the English, so far as outward 
coi-emonies could make him so, — freeman. 

He was happy, and so was Susan, his wife. — j. conrad. 

(h) I am glad that you have come. I have driven down to tell you 

.so. — (X)NAN DOYLE. 

1 was very fond of him. I have often told you so, — m. crawford. 
She ought to be a person of active habits. — I think so, — ant. hope. 
You\l think tliat would last some time, woiddn't you? — I should 
f^^rtainly have supposed so, — ant. hope. 

(c) I remember liim looking round the cove and whistling to himself 
as lie did so, — stevei^on. 

Cooke made an immense fortune, and deserved to do so. — birrell. 
He asked me to present you to him, and I promised to do so. — 

J. 0. HOBBES. 

12* 
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The Dutch, pronoun het (dat) is translated by so : 

(a) When it serves as a substitute for a predicative word or phrase. 

(h) After verbs conveying an opinion, as to saif, to Ull, to think, 
to suppose, to believe, and to hope, when it refers to a preceding 
sentence. 

(c) ^^^len it stands for a preceding verb after the auxiliary to do. 

464. ''You're a Scotchman, sir?" he said, gravely. "iSo am I; I 
come from Aberdeen. — stevenson. 

Carew was my client, but so are you. — stevenson. 

Goring is rich, if I am not mistaken, and ^o am I. — ooxax doyi.e. 

She had a great dislike to business — and so had L — nu maurier. 

I expected an indignant denial. So did Mrs. Hilary. — ant. hope. 

I want to have a look at our old school at Green HiU. — .So do I. — 

SWEET. 

So I followed by one the verbs shall, will, can, may, must, ought, 
to have, to be, and to do, frequently does duty for the Dutch ook, 
in which case the subject is put at the end. 

465. Have you ever observed a small boy eat a penny ice? — Of 
course, I have. — ant. hope. 

Aren't yon astoimded? — Oh, yes, I am. — ant. hope. 

You remember the bench? — No, I don't. — ant. hope. 

Must you go? — I'm afraid I must. — ant. hope. 

Do you really mean tliat I'm not to go in ? — I do , indeed. — ant. hope. 

WeU, now will you go? — No, I won't. — thackeray. 

You said she woiddn't fascinate me, and most certainly she didn't. — 

NORRIR. 

()f course, he liked me, you know. — Oh, did he? — ant. hope. 

If you wish to change the subject, pray do. — ant. hope. 

I liave tried to respect him. I cannot. I have tried to tliink kindly of 
him. I cannot. I liave tried, noon, niglit, and moniing, to pray for hiui 
and I cannot. — j. o. horbes. 

And you dare to come and tell me? — Well I tliought you ought to 
know. — ant. hope. 

There are few girls in London who would refuse Alfred Beauchamp, I 
can tell you. — norris. 

The Dutch het or dat, especially in answering questions, fre- 
quently takes the place of a verb or a predicative word or phrase 
after shall , will , can , may , miLst , ought , to have , to be, to do , to need , 
and to dare. In this case the Dutch pronoun must not ]>e translated 
by it, whicii cannot refer to a preceding predicative word or phrase. 
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In general we may nay that, as a rule, het or dat is left untrans- 
lated , when we can do without it. (He has j/rojwscd to her. — / know). 

466. She never ventureil to address her loitl while I was present. — 

STE\'ENSON. 

I ventm-e to think ray history will not altogether lack interest. — 

<^Un.LER COUCH. 

If Kichard suspects that his father ohjects for the prcsent to welcome 
his daughter-in-law, liostilities will he continue<l. — MEREDmi. 

She agreed to simulate as Adrian had suggested. — meredith. 

Gabriel thought fit to change the subject. — hardy. 

I can't afford to have a pauper daughter-in-law. — Komus. 

Ho suddenly took it into his head to go to Antwerp. — du mauiuer. 

He took it for granted that you are not prevented by any special reason 
to enter our country. — m. crawford. 

I took it for granted that it was some crucial question or other he was 
at work on. — holmes. 

I hope that I have made it clear that we conceive the end of education 
on its literary side to be to make a man and not a cydopsedia, — joun 
mort^v. 

The Dutch het (er vaUf er aan^ er tegeriy er in etc.) very frequently 
anticipates a following object expressed by an infinitive or a noun 
clause; English It is similarly used as an anticipatory object but 
only in a limited number of verbal phrases, i) 

467. Observe the idiomatic use of it and of it in the following 
sentences : 

She lorded it over them as though the place belonged to her. — 

MRS. WARD. 

Ho returned to tliat city wiiere he had lorded // in his ambitious youth. — 

STEVENSON. 

You'll catch it for tliis, wlien you are married. — dickens. 

When the hour of l)attle came he was almost asliamed to say, '*Go it 

Figs." — THACKERAY. 

Take care of Fanny, mother; she is tender, and not used to i-ough it 
like the rest of us. — j. austen. 

Hundreds of thousands a year, and tramping it hke a pedlar, witli a 
beggar for his friend! — meredith. 

Thoi-o was nothing for it but to return. — scott. 



1) In 1 felt it my duty to yo — I found it hard to rf«w<, we have examples of 
the coDStniction called AccvBatire with Infinitive, the inf. to be being underHtood. 
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Oh, how she longecl to make // up with liim. — hardy. 
You come round here to-morrow about nine, and w'll have it out with 
the chiefs. — stevensox. 

Thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it. — w. irvi^g. 

I am sure we have lived a cat-and-dog life of it. — s. t. coleridge. 

I can't afford to have a pauper daughter-in-law , and there's an end of it. — 

S'ORRIS. 

The Harpoon, sliaping her course for Norfolk, in the United States, 
lia<l made a poor passage of it. — conan do^xe. 

468. His stories weie what frightened people worst of all. Dreadful 
stones tJiey were; about hanging and walking the plank, and storms at 

sea. STEVENSON. 

Tlieij are Londoners, it is tnie, but they have no part or share of 
London. — w. besant. 
Angela asked if they wei-e all sailors. — w. besant. 
"7y«€f/ are foreigners," remarked some one in the crowd at the door. — 

M. CRAWTORD. 

They were all three very pretty cliildren. — du maurier. 
They are brave men and they will fight. — oonan dovle. 

The Dutch het referring to a preceding noun, is translated by a 
pronoun agreeing in gender and number with the noun for which 
it stands. 

469. You'll soon get used to it. — r. haggard. 

I tried in vain to offer him novels; he would none of them. — 

STEVENSON. 

He caught hold of the goldeu harp and dashed mith it towards the 
door. — J. JACOBS. 

Herein , perhaps , consists the true liappiness of the candidate. — birrell. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil ihei-eof. — bible. 

I liave much pleasure in admitting tliat therein I did him an injustice. — 

N0RRI8. 

He could not tolerate exposure or even contiadiction ; therefore he had 
revenged himself. — r. haggard. 

Her eyes were as the deep water in the wells of Zobeideh when it is 
night and the stars are reflected therein. — m. crawford. 

Er van (daarvan), er aan (daaraan), er in (daarin), etc. are 
generally rendered by a preposition with a personal pronoun of the 
third person. 

In dignified style we fre(|uently find compounds like herein, here- 
with, therefore, therein, thereto, thereof, etc. used as equivalents for a 
personal or a demonstrative pronoun preceded by a preposition. 
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470. Thrrc hnd begun to ai'iso out of the south-west a huge and 
solid continent of scowling cloud. — stevensox. 

There w^as something heart-breaking in the situation. — stevenson. 

There was nothing loft for me but death by starvation. — stevensox. 

Then there followed a great to-do through all our old inn , feet pounding 
to and fro, furniture thrown over, dooi*s kicked in, until the very rocks 
itj-echoed. — stevexson. 

If the Dutch er is the grammatical subject of a sentence the 
logical subject being a noun or a pronoun, it is rendered by there. 

471. // would be difficult to l)ctter such a discription. — (quarterly rev. 
My friend, /7 is not for you and mo to enter into the history of oiu* 

misfortunes. — m. crawford. 

// was remarkable how well he boif these slights. — stevenso:^. 

// was seldom that a sti-anger was seen there. — w. bes^vjit. 

Within forty-houi-s tifter tlie arrival of the intelligence it was determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley. — macaulay. 

If, however the logical subject of a sentence is formed by an 
infinitive construction or a subordinate clause the grammatical 
subject is translated by it. 

472. Have just been wii^ for fi-om the west of England. — cox an 
i>ovle. 

Sliall bo glad if you will come with me. — royxy doyle. 

Thank von for this information. — roxAX doyle. 

Must you go? — Yes, got a lot of things to do. — axt. nora. 

In colloquial style the j>ronoun I is frequently dropped. 



REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

473. The reflexive or compound personal pronouns are: myself ^ 
thyself, yourself (sing), himself , herself, itself, oneself (indefinite), 
ourselves, ourself (sing.), yourselves, themselves, 

Old-English had no independent reflexive pronoun; the personal 
l)ronouns were used in a reflexive sense, as they still are occasionally 
in Modern-English poetry and dignified ])rose. A personal pronoun 
in the dative followed by the adjective self (= same , identical) was 
frequently added to a pronoun in the nominative for the sake of 
emphasis : ic me self, he him self, in Middle-English self was regarded 
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JUS 11 noun and the genitive was substituted for the dative; hence 
the modern forms myself^ ourselves, thyself, yourself, yourselves. In 
the third person the old dative was kept, though in vulgar English 
we also hear the forms hisself, theirselves. The plural form selves in 
ourselves, yourselves, themselves does not appear until early Modern- 
English; it is no doubt due to the influence of nouns ending in/, fe. 
The fonn ourself is found in Shakespeare with the we of royal 
j)er8onages (Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to see you. — 
M. for M. V. 1. 2); in living English this form hardly ever occurs. 

474. (a) He prided himself on his intelligence. — stevexson. 
No scene lias ever written itself so deeply on my mind. — stevenson. 
You understand me better than I understand myself, — STE^'ENB0N. 
You are not yourself at present. — conax doyle. 
It was two o'clock when she came to herself — stevenson. 
My honour is good enongh to take care of itself — s. wevman. 
^^'hen one spends everything upon oneself, it is said that a little money 
gfxjs a great way. — j. pay^. 

I think tliat you ought to be ashamed of yourself — u. iiAGOAm). 
AVe had the carriage to ourselves. — conax doyle. 

(/>) It was like asking a yoimg gentleman to be best man (= male 
attendant on the bridegi'oom) when he wants to be biidegroom himself. — 
J. vwy. 

He himself never weaiied of the delightful spectacle, and could not 
undei-stand that it might eventually i>all upon others. — nokris. 

By about A. D. 410 everything in Italy was in confusion, and Konic 
itself was sacked by the Goths. — freeman. 

I was very much of the same opinion myself — conan doyle. 

{r) It is pleasant to come aci-oss people more stupid tlian ourselves, — 

J. K. JEROME. 

Thou slialt love tliy neighbour as thyself. — mnLE. 
I couhl now see that he was a white man like myself — stevexsox. 
Tliere was no human creature left alive in tliat vast lonely land, except 
tlic child and herself, — r. haggard. 

The reflexive pronouns are used: 

(a) After verbs and and prepositions when the pronoun and the 
suhjetrt of the sentence denote the same j)erson. 

(b) After nouns and pronouns to render them more emphatic. 

(c) In the place of a personal pronoim in emphatic expressions 
after than, as, and likey and when connected with a noun or 
l)ronoun. 
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475. (n) Dr. Spink sat in hivS conifoiiablo (lining-nM>ni witli his 
after-dinner glass of wine beforc him, — ant. hoi»e. 

lie came beaiing with him a hundi-ed i)ound8' weiglit of i)ure gold. — 

M. CllAWFORI). 

Eustace liad nothing of the solicitor's clerk about him. — ii. uaouakd. 
When he came back to England he brought with him a disc-over}' wliich 
seems simple. — w. besaitt. 

(b) And I laid me down with a will. — 8TE\'ensox. 
Signer Antonio commends him to you. — sjiakesi^eake. 
It was late when we rose from conference, and I betook mc to the 
princess's apartments. — ant. jiope. 
On leaving their office, Augusta bethought her of her banker. — 

K. HAGGARD. 

When she saw Laura sit so patiently still , she i-eiKjnted her, — Miis. waiu). 

The objectives of the personal pronouns nre found in a reflexive 
sense : 
(a) After j)repositions expressing place. 
(6) Frequently in poetry and dignified i^rose. 



POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

476. 1 knew wliat was in his mind, just as he knew wliat was in 
mine, — stftvenson. 
He niisefl his hea»l towartls the window that liad once been hers. — 

STEVENSON. 

His wife had given her soul for him, now he must give his for fiers. — 

STEVENSON. 

Honour ///// father and mother; that fhy days may Ix) long in the land 
which the Jjonl thy Ood gives thee. — bible. 
I am delighted to make your acquaintance. — k. iiaggaud. 
The choice is certainly yours. — stevenson. 

His was a cliaracter remarkable for unaffected modesty. — STE^"EN80N. 
Give every man thine ear but few thy voice. — siiakespeaiie. 
Sliall I not take mine ease in mine inn? — shakesitcare. 
Thine island loves thee well, tliou famous man. — tennyson. 
Tliou art fallen into thine own trap. — m. crawford. 

The possessive })ronoun8 are historically the genitives of the cor- 
responding personal j)ronoun8. 

The adjective (conjoint) forms are: wy, thy {yaur)^ his, her, its, 
our, your, and their. 
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The substantive (al^solute) forms are: minCj thine (yours) , his, hers, 
ours J yours, and theirs. They are never preceded by the definite article. 

The difference l)etween my and mine (Old-Engl. mm), thy and thine 
(dd-Engl. fTJn) was originally a pureh' phonetic one. Mm and cTin 
remained in Middle-Engl. before words beginning with a vowel and 
when used substantively, but dropped their final n before a conso- 
nant. In Modern-Engl. mine and thine are used as absolute, my and 
thy' as conjoint forms; in poetry and exalted diction we frequently 
find mine and thine used conjointly before vowels. 

The forms ours, yours, hers, and theirs appear first in Middle- 
English and are due to the analogy of his. 

The possessive pronoun its is of comparatively recent origin. The 
old form was his, the genitive of hit. It is not found in the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible (1611) and in Spenser; it occurs three 
times in Milton and very rarely in Shakespeare, who sometimes 
uses it as a neuter possessive but as a rule his (Hoxo far that little 
candle throws his beams, — M. of V. V. 1). 

477. It is raoi*e glorious to overcome one^s passions tlian to defeat an 
army of enemies. 

One's natiu^e must rebel sometimes against being driven along the 
prescribed lines. — l. zangwill. 
It is a good sign to liave ons''$ feet grow cold when hei) is writing. — 

HOLMES. 

One can't well wriggle out of one's own hand>*Titing. — j. payn. 
To cut one's coat according to one's cloth. 

When the Dutch zijn is indefinite it is rendered by one's, the 
genitive of the indefinite pronoun one. 

478. He doubted his own judgment, his own feeling, liis own sight — 

J. 0. HOBBES. 

His chief work was done in liis own country and among his own folk. — 

STOPFORD BROOKE. 

The plains have a grandeiu- of their own. — stevenson. 
They have no institutions of their oum to speak of. — w. besant. 
He was received with all honour, and given a special house of his mvn 
to live in. — a. lang. 

We cannot do better than quote Dickens's own wonls. — forster. 



1) The use of /*/• instead of one with reference to a preceding oite^St is generally 
considered incorrect, yet some writers are very fond of it and in Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes' BrcakfaM- Table Scn€s it is regularly found. 
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Her education had been entrusted to a woiiliy woman whose own learning 
was of the slightest description. — norris. 

The possessive pronouns are emphasized by adding the adjective 
own. Observe that own is always preceded by a possessive i)ronoun 
or by a noun or relative pronoun in the genitive (Except when 
fellowed by to: He is own brother to the Queen), 

479. (a) The land breeze blew in our faces. — stevensox. 
The woixls stuck in his thi-oat. — o. moore. 

He broke Iter heart. — 3IEreditii. 

Augusta bit her lips and the tears came into her eyes. — n. nAotJABU. 

The next moment she turned Iter back to mo. — s. weyman. 

Their eyes burned in their heads. — stevensox. 

(b) Tiie buccaneers remained rooted to the ground, their eyes starting 
from their sockets. — Stevenson. 

He drew a deep bi^eath, and passed his hand acress his forehead. — 

G. MOORE. 

The old fellow slu'ugged his shoiddei'S. — ant. hope. 
Then he turned to me, tapped his forehead three times, shook his iiead 
solemnly, and hurried away. — conan doyle. 

They all took to their heels as fast as they coidd. — a. lang. 
He stretched his limbs and opened his eyes. — a. lang. 

The possessive pronouns are used before the names of parts of 
our body: 

(a) When the possessive pronoun is an eijuivalent to a personal or 
a reflexive pronoun in the dative in Dutch. 

(b) When the possessor is the subject of an active sentence. 

480. This remark of mijte rather aimoyed Rose. — ant. hope. 
She seemed startled by this retort of his, — conan doyle. 

That left foot of yours with its inward twist is all over the place. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

You know that will of yours? — stevenson. 

It was no affair of mitie, I thought. — stevenson. 

This habit of juine is not without advantages. — norris. 

The preposition of is followed by the absolute forms of the pos- 
sessive pronouns. This construction is used especially when a noun 
is preceded by a demonstrative pronoun, by a numeral, or by the 
indefinite article ((^f. 399). We generally avoid placing a demon- 
strative before a noun preceded by a possessive pronoun. 
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481. 1 will drink your loiist if y<m will drink mine in ixjlimi. — cxwan ik)Yle. 

Ours was a California summer. — steyenson. 

Mhir is a very remarkable and imusual case. — w. besant. 

Mine you arc and mine you sliall be! — ant. hope. 

How can I take what is hers? — axt. hope. 

If it is mine, I freely give it to you. — m. crawfoiid. 

IM do anything to save you and yours from haim. — g. moore. 

The absolute forms mine, yours, etc., except when used predica- 
tivelv, alwftvs refer to some noun in the sentence. 

Ten mijnenti ten uwent are, therefore, rendered by at my hou6C, 
at your house. 

However we may say / and mine, you and yours. 



THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

482. The demonstrative pronouns are: this, these; that, those; he 
(dcgene), she (degene), such, the same, and 7jon (yond, yonder), 

483. This one blacked his shws , that toasted his bi^ead. — thackerav. 
I do not think that there was ever any journey so strange as this one 

of ours. — S. WEYMAN. 

I ciin't say just how many walks she aud I liad taken togetlier before 
this one, — holmes. 

When this and that are used without a noun they are oft^n 
followed bv one. 

484. One of the farms wliich he held, tJiat of Ilatherley, was let to 
Mr. Chai'les McCarthy. — conan dovle. 

The iiilo of the road for equestrians is to keep to the left, exactly the 
opjx)site to ihnt for pedestrians. — ^qls. miMniRY. 

The thought of the old sailor, recalls that of another tramp, his 
comiterpaii. — stevenson. 

She began to count over the amount of the captain's score from the 
sailor's bag into the one tliat I was holding. — stevensox. 

So strange a guest as //ec one lie found awaiting him he had never 
seen. — s. WEViiAiJ. 

Perliaps tlie best storj^ in the book is the one about wliich there is most 

doubt. — BIRRELL. 

That often serves to avoid the repetition of a noun; in which 
case it may be replaced by the one. 
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485. These I l)elicve to have been the secrets of Swift's life. — j. hav. 
These weix} tlie two questions wliich pi-esscil for an answer. — oonan doylk. 
These arc tlic things 1 say to myself constantly. — .i. o. hobbes. 
Those were pleasant days. — hiurell. 

Those arc the captain's oitlers. — ii. hackjaud. 

Dit and dat when referring to a ])redioative noun in the plural 
are rendered by these and those. 

486. Tliere are those who would abolish the exemption in favour of 
travellers altofjethei*. — hikkell. 

If I am treatetl in a degi-tiding manner in spite of my protest*^, there 
(ire those in Municli who will bring the mse to pi'Oi)or notice in my 
country. — m. ciiawford. 

There were doubtless those among the crowd who saw in the tired face 
tlic indications of a life-liistory not without interest. — m. cilvwfokd. 

Er zijn er is rendered by there are those. 

487. The difference between education and instruction is tliat the 
former trains the mind; the latter fills it with education; that draws out 
an<l stimulates its powers; this stores and often clogs it. — royal reai>ers. 

Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire; 
But greedy thai its object would devour, 
This taste the honey and not wound the flower. — i»ope. 
J don't like these i) kind of api)les so well as those we luvl ycstcixla}'. — sweet. 
There are i)eople still remaining who wear the turned-down colkr, l)ut 
tlic majority wear the stand-up. The fonner is very comfoiiable , the latter 
vcrv smart. — oiuphic. 

Til a carnage one is seldom crowded up to the degree tliat often occurs 
in the plebeian ''bus''. In fact, there are far more opi)oiiiunitics for the 
display of good maniiei*s in the latter tlian in the former. — mrs. humi»iiry. 

When two things have been mentioned this or the latter refers 
to the last named, that or the former to the first-named. With 
reference to persons we use the former and the latter. This and 
that, used substantively, never refer to persons, though the plural 
forms these and those may do so. 



1) When a plural noun b preceded by 8uch phrases as thU kind ofy that sort of 
Xhv. (lenionstrative is fre<iueDtly made phiral by the attraction of the plural noun. 
Kxpri'Hsions like ihene kitul of mcnj those sort of things are c»xtreniely fnHjuent in 
colli K|uial and vulgar sjKH^h and by no means rare in literary Knglish: Tftesc kinit 
of hiavcs I knoir (Shakesj)eare). / nm venj careful in these sort of things (Swift). 
/ nhrnys de.llglii in overthrowing those kind of stheme* (J. Austen). / e.auH hear tlu'se 
hind of thiiujA (Trolloiw). 
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488. Mr. Miirley has been dead th^'sr four years. — dickenh. 

His grip has been upon nie these twenty years, and he lias blasted my 

life. CX)NAX DOYLE. 

They must be fnll cry upon our scent ihw four hours. — oonan doIti.e, 
I have been waiting for you tlie^e many years. — STE^^=:NSo^^ 
Thifi twenty years have I been with thee. — bible. 

I learned in Worcester, as I ixxle along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. — Shakespeare. 

This and these > before a noun of time, refer to a space of. time 
beginning or ending at the present moment. 

We find both this four years and these four years, 

489. Note the use of this, that, that is in the following sen- 
tences : 

I had already acquired this much , to di-ess without assistance. — coxway. 

Get out of this^ before I do you a mischief. — c. h. ross. 

There's no use exciting yourself like that^ dear. — o. moobe. 

It needs no ghost from the grave to assure me of that much. — j. pAyn. 

There is that about Mr. Meredith, which distinguishes liim from the 
lesser writers. — quartebly rev. 

You shall come w^ith me to Tower Hill, and see Mi"8. Quilp that is ^ 
directly. — dickens. 

I am to sail in five days for Colombo in the schooner Campaspe, whose 
captain is a friend — a business friend , tliat is , of my host. — quiller couch. 

Let us pay this i-ascally landlord and be off. If you do want to spend 
the night on the road, that is. — s. weyman. 

There are magnetic personalities; persons, that is^ who exercise an 
indefinable charm or spell on those aroimd them. — e. mansox. 

490. There he is who told me it was all right when he took the 

purse. CROKEK. 

He buys honey dear who licks it from thorns. 

Happy is he tfiat is liappy in his children. 

Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 

I am not one of those who are given to change their opinions. — ste\t:xson. 

They that long for morning liave never longed for it more earnestly 

than I. — STEVENSON. 

They who have eyes can see. — m. crawford. 

Why do you expect of me what I cannot do? — m. crawford. 

Wfiai is one man's meat is another man's poison. 

Who touches pitch will be defiled. 

Who never climbed never fell. 

Honour should be given to wliom honom* is due. 

Handsome is tfuit handsome does. 
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Degene die is rendered by he (she) who (that), datgene wat by 
that which. In the plural we use those who or they who. For that 
which we usually substitute what; for he who we sometimes find who, 
rarelv that, 

491. Sttrh a storm had not been seen in Tjondon for years. — .i. o. hobbes. 
It was not a sad destiny to be the star to sitch i\ man as iSwift. — .i. hay. 
I have never seen such a night. — stevensojt. 

Such was the foix^e of his emotions that he could find no words in 
which to thank me. — stevensox. 

Such was the outline of the story. — mereditu. 

Such was the cx)urse which he had adopted. — noiuiis. 

By Allah, I will give you fiuch gifts as will make you lovo me. — 

M. CUAWFORD. 

WiUiam Clark was at present engaged in carving slices of roast beef for 
such of the sixty as sat at his table. — b. pain. 

She had written to him to say that she would be at her father*s on 
snrh and such a morning. — tjiollope. 

Such, before a noun, means zidk] when used predicatively it is 
rendered by zoodanig ^ zoo groot. 

When used substantively it is followed by as, and is translated 
V)y zij , degenen. 

On such and siu:h a morning = on a certain morning. 

492. Our friend's path in life would no longer be the same as our 

own. NORIUS. 

The poorest man brought to the hospital is treated with the same care, 
the same science, the same luxuries as tlie richest. — w. besant. 
Wherever she went her life remained the same. — a. moore. 
He overtook two pediai-s , who were travelling the .same way. — croker. 
The same thought was in my mind. — s. weyman. 
All the other ladies expressed the same opinion. — dickens. 
All tJie same ^ tlie thing worries me soreh'. — mrs. praed. 

The same answers to Du. dezelfde; it may be strengthened by 
self or by very. 

All tlic same = nevertheless. 

493. Xerissa, cheer yon stranger. — Shakespeare. 

Amid yon tuft of hazel tre(^s 

Tliat twinkle to the gusty breeze, 

Behold him perched in ecstasies 

Yet seeming still to liover. — woRDSWo^tiH. 
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Yon biitl is but her messenger. — richaj^d le galuenne. 
Even yon humble clerk from my solicitor's office, may find himself at 
any moment the quaiTy of armed spies. — stevenson. 

Yond Cassius liath a lean and hungr^^ look. — shakespeake. 
Yonder instrument was good only for the overture. — Meredith. 
Vague, shapeless ambition had replaced love in yonder skies. — KEREDirn. 

Yon (yond, yonder) is used in exalted diction. In the sjwken 
language it is not heard , except in Scotch and North-Country English. 

Yond and yonder are originally adverbs derived from the same 
root as the old demonstrative yon. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

494. The interrogative pronouns are: whoj which, and what. 
Whether (= which of the two) is now obsolete; it is found in 

the Bible: 

Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? — 
MAT. xxra. 17. 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father? — mat. xxi. 31. 

495. Who taught the boy tliat nibbish? — s. wetman. 

The fii-st act sliows an altogether exceptional power and rcsouixio: you 
do not have to look at your play-bill to find out wlto is who. — o. n. rhaw. 
AVhei'e did this cake come from? Wliose is it? — MEREDmi. 
To wliom could it do any liarm? — black. 
Whom have I the honoiu- of addressing? — s. weyman. 
To whoyn ai'e you talking? — j. conrad. 

Tell me witli ivhom you live, and I will tell you who you are. 
Of whom is this pf)rtrait? — bhirell. 
U[)on n^iom could they call for help? — w. besant. 

Who is always used substantively and refers to persons. The 
genitive of who is whose, the accusative whom. The dative is alwaj's 
expressed by the help of the preposition to. 

496. Who do you think he's like? — dickens. 
He didn't know wJio he was talking to. — o. eliot. 
You forget wJio you are speaking to. — g. moore. 
Who do you take me for? — .i. coniiad. 

I lunch with ... let me think — who do I lundi witli? — j. o. hobbes. 
As ho camo to the gato v^lio should ho see but Gellert. — j. .ta(V)bs. 
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Who does this dreadful place belong to? — Mrs. WAlit). 
Just as we turned the comer, who should we see coming straight down 
on us but a proctor with his bnll-dogs. — anstey. 

In spoken, and sometimes even in literary English, who takes 
the place of whom , which is only retained after prepositions. 

497. He knows on which side his bread is buttered. — dickens. 
Which train shall we go by to-morrow? — sweet. 

Which is greater, the liappiness of many or the happiness of one? — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

Which of you is Holmes? — conan doyle. 

They determined that one of them should become a solicitor and the 
other a barrister, and then tossed up as to who should take to which 
trade. — r. haggard. 

Which is used substantively and adjectively. It refers to persons 
as well as to things, and is used when asking after one or more 
out of a number. 

Which is which f is a common phrase denoting inability to choose 
between two or more things. 

498. (a) What do you like best in the whole world? — m. ckanntord. 
What on earth are you doing here? — r. haggard. 

What are you doing out on the beach so early? — stevenson. 

What the deuce am I to do? — anstey. 

What could you possibly want with a thing like that? — anstev. 

(b) Meadows went to the Black Horse, the village pubhc-house, to see 
what farmers wanted a little money under the rose (= secretly). — reade. 
What use would a tiling like this be to you? — anstey. 
What new devilry were they about to practise on him? — anstey. 
Thus she learnt in what rank the young gentleman had l)een born. — 

A. I.ANG. 

What reason have you to be merry? — dickens. 

When what is used substantively, it inquires after things in general. 
When followed by a noun, what inquires after the kind, or after 
the individual person or thing. 

499. "IT/w^P" almost shouted the learned Doctor, literally bounding 
from his chair. — r. haggard. 

What pity, what admiration, what youthful envy of a cai'eer so vivid 
and adventurous. — stevenson. 

Hltat fine houses these are! — stevenson. 

uiJNTHER, A Manual of English Pronunciation and Oramviar. 1;{ 
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Wfiat a tissue of mysteries and improbabilities the whole thing was! — 

(Y)NAN DOYLE. 

What a beautiful evening it is! — o. moore. 
What a follow you are, Bultitude! — anstev. 

What is also found in exclamatorv sentences. In this case it is 
followed by the indefinite article before nouns admitting of the 
plural form. 

500. Wlioever would have thought such a thing*? — hardy. 
IVlioever could have thought of such a thing except a woman? — r. 

HAOGARI). 

Why, whatever is that upon your shoulders? — r. haggard. 
^'Whatei^er shall we do now?" asked Ripton of his leafier. — Meredith. 

For the sake of emphasis the compounds whoever and whatever 
frequently take the place of who and what in colloquial English. 

501. What did the fellow complain of? — ant. hope. 

Wfuit we want a cabinet-maker for in the Brewery, I do not uudei^ 
stand. — w. besant. 

W/tat the deuce are you giggling about? — anstey. 
Wliat did you gf> into the pool for? — cx)nan ik)vle. 
He wondered what she was talking of — r. HAfiOAKu. 

The Dutch waarover, waarvoor, waaraan, et<*.., are rendered by 
what with a preposition. 

502. Note the use of what, what of, what if in the following 
sentences : 

T tell you T haven't the least idea what vour name is. — anstey. 

What do they (all it, mummie? — a. moore. 

ril tell you wfiat (indef. pronoun), Master Tunstall, you'll get liangnd 
one of these days. — sweet. 

What o/* this invasion then, tlian wliich nothing c<mld be less cx)nsistent 
witli his plans? — s. weyman. 

Whai of t]\aXy You were taken by treachery! — s. weyman. 

What if I i-ef use even to consider your jjroposal? — m. crawfohd. 

What if he should never see Henrietto again ? What if, humanly speak- 
ing, she were never to he more tlian a woman whose shadow liad fallen 
Init momentarily on his life? — .i. o. hobbes. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

$03. The relative pronouns are: who, which, that, what, and as, 

504. IVIio rises from prayer a better man , liis prayer is answoi^l. — 

MEREDITH. 

Ho was a nuin who held blo(xl thicker tlian water. — stevenson. 
A mirror for the yellow-billed ducks, w}io arc seizing the opportunity 
of getting a drink. — a. euot. 

He had i-etumed at last, the husband for w}io8e coming she liad waited 

so long. QUlIJiER COUCH. 

One was an old woman , whose name is not mentioned. — conan doyle. 
There is a divinity student lately come among* us to whojti I commonly 
a<ldress remarks like the al)ove. — holmes. 

He was a man whom ill-fortune liad pursued. — stevenson. 

Who is declined like the interrogative pronoun who. It refers to 
persons , things personified , and to animals (in fables , and when we 
are personally interested in them). 

505. One of those men is riding Margot, which Bur6 said yesterday 
was the fastest mare in the troop. — s. weyman. 

His way took him to the eminence whidi overlooked the plain. — 
stevenson. 

This was a design of which I soon liad i-eason to repent. — stevenson. 

Dick fidgeted in his crhair, and relit the j)ipe which had gone out. — 
ANT. hope. 

In wliat she liad said there was much ivhich i-ecommendod itself to his 
judgment. — m. cha>\'foki). 

These are things which one must visit the Abbey often in order to 
understand. — w. besant. 

Esther wondered at the excitement, the cause of which was hidden 
from her. — g. moore. 

Antonio, I am married to a wife 

Which is as dear to me as life itself. — M, of V, IV. 1. 

Pte ye therefore perfec^t, even as your Father ivhich is in Heaven is 
I)erfect. — Mai. V. 48. 

Do not they blaspheme tliat worthy name by //*c which ye are called V — 
Jame.s U. 7. 

Which now refers to animals and things; in Early Modern English 

(ir)(X) — 16o0) it was freely used with reference to persons, of which 

usage Shakespeare and the Bible afford numerous examples. 

The which formerly often took the place of which. 

18* 
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506. Since all these events whose history I liave set down happened , 
I liave lived a very quiet life. — A>rr. hopk. 

This sti'eet , ivfio,se name I liave forgotten , is no thoroughfare. — stevensox. 

The stieam ran at the bottom of a narrow and winding passage, wJwse 
wall-like sides of ro<*k were sometimes for miles together imscalable by 
man. — ste\'enson. 

It is a vale whose aet^uaint'ini^ is best made by viewing it from the 
summits of the hills that surround it. — hardv. 

Beside the provisions lay the flute, whose notes liad lately been calJe<l 
forth by the lonely watcher to beguile a tedious hour. — hardy. 

The genitive of who is frequently used with reference to things. 

507. The camp of Ricliard of England , than whom none knows better 
how to do honour to a noble foe. — s<x)tt. 

>Ir. Frederick, Uuin whom no one was more capable of answering for 
himself. — dickens. 

It was William's ix)mbined wisdom and good luck to provide himself 
with a («unsellor tlian whom fox* his immediate purpases none could be 
l>etter. — free>[a>\ 

Grace, than whom nobody can speak with more authority on cricket, 
says so. — J. tayn. 

His late Majesty, Henry the Fourth, tJian whom no braver man w^ore 
swonl, could never sleep on the night before an action. — s. weymax. 

When the relative pronoun who is preceded hy than it is always 
jmt in the objective case. 

508. He Oiai will not when he may, 

When he will he sliall have nay. 

He must be a |)oor creature Umt does not often repeat liimseif. — holmes. 
The birds that the two girls liad brought in werc^ duly i-eturned to the 
yard. — hardy. 

Better an ass that airries vou than a horse that Hirows vou. 

111 blows the wind that profits nobody. 

All that Silver said was a riddle to liim. — ste\'e.vson. 

That may be used with reference to persons , animals , and things. 
It is the only relative at our command when we want to refer to 
persons and things jointly. 

509. WJiat is one man's meat is another man's jKiison. 
Why do you exjx?ct of me wMt I caimot do? — m. chawford. 

At all events, that is what happeneil, aud my jKM»r brothfM- is dea<l. 

M. (CRAWFORD. 
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Tliat is not what troubles me. — stevenson. 

I mean what I say; no less. — stevenson. 

He was bereft of words to utter what he felt. — stevenson. 

My father was so incensed at what he saw that he raised his rifle. — 

STEVENSON. 

What means that which and usually has no antecedent (See, 
however, 510 and 511). 

510. What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what 
ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops. — bible. 

What fates impose , tliat men must needs abide. — Shakespeare. 
What the leaves are to the forest 
That to the world are children. — lonofellow. 

What may refer to the demonstrative that when the relative 
clause precedes the principal sentence. 

511. There was thunder in the air, which helped to keep us l^»stle8s. — 

STEVENSON. 

He has told me several times that the thought of death was a jdeasant 
one to him , which is a sad thing for a young man to say. — conan doyle. 

Nature is a leveller, which is a comfort to us who are bom in levelling 
times. — w. besant. 

1 ventured to express a little of the siu^prise that I felt — which liad 
the unexpected effect of making him very angry. — norms. 

He had lost Augusta, and, what was more, he had lost his uncle and 
his uncle's vast fortune. — r. haggard. 

Dora believed , what was in fact the truth , tliat each regai-ded her iis 
a means of keeping an eye on the other. — mrs. ward. 

I have hinted, what I fear is but the truth, that my grandfather had 
led a hot and riotous youth. — quiller couch. 

He might have added , what he knew very well , that the Stoke-D'Urber- 
viUes were no more D'Urbervilles of the true tree than he was himself. — 

HARDY. 

Which and what are used when the antecedent is a whole sen- 
tence; which when the antecedent precedes the relative, what when 
the relative stands first. 

512. Though they were young they walked with bowed heads, which 
gait of grief the sun's rays smiled on pitilessly. — hardy'. 

They stood silent then, every man busied with his own thoughts, during 
which interval soimds of merriment could be heartl within. — hardy. 
Lieutenant Howell is of a well-known Cornish family and has raised a 
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fon.-*,* of voluntt'tfrs in Sierra I>*une at tho coimuenireDient of the risung, 
irhirh fon-e is stiU, we believe, on ib* march. — loxdon Kir\'iEw. 

Instantly I began to extriaite myself and crawl back again, with what 
sjjeed and silence I could manage, to the more open portion of the wood. — 

STEVENSON. 

What wind there is comes from the south-east, but is very slight. — 

Old 3Iadge liad been somewhat jealous of her presence at first, and 
seemed to fear that what little authoritv she had woidd be taken awav 
from her. — wxan doyle. 

Which and what are sometimes used adjectively. 

513. IV^toso loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how sludl 
ho love God, whom he hath not seen? — utrle. 

I should like to do some good to you and yoiu* husband whoever he 
may Ix*. — hardy. 

MliOftoever hath, to him sliall be j^ven. — bible. 

Wliosoever shall fell on this stone sliall be broken: but on whomsoei'cr 
it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. — iuble. 

Whatever the motives of your conduct, there is no doubt that you saved 
mv life. — foxAN do^xe. 

Whatever he l)e, he is in earnest and speaks tnith. — m. crawford. 

Speak whatsoever wr»nls tliey i-equire of thee. — m. crawford. 

WJiataoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever tilings are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be an\' praise, think on these things. — bible. 

Who, which, and what, often form compounds with so, ever, 
and soever, to render the meaning of tlie relative more indefinite. 

514. (a) Wlio that had seen him in his distress would not have pitied him? 
Who that knows what men and women arc would not have shnink 

from that alternative? — ant. hope. 

{h) All that I ask is your pi-otcction. — *STE^'ENS()N. 
You may ivly u|)on my doing all that I can. — conan dovle. 
Thciv is Nothhifj that ondui'os but love. — Mits. traed. 
Xofhina that anvbodv said was of anv use. — mrs. praed. 

(/•) Tlicn ho thought of the Ijcautiful woman beside him, whose voice 
was the sweetest music to hhn that he had ever hoarrl. — w. besant. 
It was one of the wost uuplea^mnt tilings that I liad to do in my life. — 

NORRIS. 

1 think it is the worst thing that can liapi.»en to them. — johk morley. 
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(d) Noble lieart that she was, she liad been striving to lessen his |»ain. — 

L. ZANGWILL. 

Fool that I had been! — quiller couch. 
Wretch that I was to foul that innocent life! — hardy. 
Wretched man that I am! Who sliall deliver me from the body of this 
death! — bible. 

That is generally used: 

(a) After the interrogative pronoun who. 

(6) After all (= alles) and nothing. 

(c) After a superlative. 

(d) In expressions like Fool that I am. 

From the following examples it will appear that in the three first 
cases we also find who and which: 

Who was it who called Professor Masson's style Carlyle on wooden 

legs? BIRRELL. 

Who is the fortunate man who has aroused your discretion V — .1. o. uobbes. 
Did you see nothing which aroused your suspicions? — cx)nan doyle. 
There Avas nothing which he was not ready to do. — m. crawford. 
That was the last glimpse which we could get of him. — cx)nan doyle. 
1 remembered tliat boat which had been the first tiling which 1 had 
seen upon the coast of France. — conan doyle. 

515. I am possessed of that is mine. — shakespeare. 

And that (= what) is worse — the Ix)rds of Ross are fled. — shakespeare. 
Then said Jesus unto him, That thou doest do quickly. — John XIII. 27. 
She gleaned in the field until even , and beat out that she had gleaned. — 
Ruth 11. 17. 

The use of that for that which , by no means rare in Shakespeare 
and the Bible , is now archaic. 

516. The door was answei-ed by the maid-of-all-work , who looked at 
him a little curiously, but said that Miss Smithers was in. — r. haggard. 

Presently he was met by an elderly parson astride on a gray mare, 
who as he rode, hummed a wandering tune. — hardy. 
Wo never forgive those whom we have injured. — froude. 
There was thunder in the air, which helped to keep us restless. — 

STEVENSON. 

Shortly after this they began supper, which was already laid on a 
side-table. — hardy. 

He had passed through an ordeal of wretchedness which had given him 
more than it had taken away. — hardy. 

The pair of legs that carried him were rickety. — hardy. 
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Th«* n>atl that I foJlowe*! was a cattJtMrack. — ste\'exs^»x. 

\i}\i know all that I know, all that the law knows. — m. (iiawforik 

She struggled, and uttered a cry Uiat was almost a scream. — stevenson. 

When a subordinate clause is merely explanatory or dncriptive and , 
consequently, does not restrict the meaning of the antecedent, it 
must be introduced by who or which. 

When a subordinate clause is introduced by that, it always 
restricts or limits the meaning of the antecedent; that can never be 
used when the antecedent is already sufficiently defined. This is wh}- 
that is never found after proper nouns. Observe that subordinate 
clauses are not preceded by a comma when restrictive; if they are 
merely explanatory a comma must be used. 

Note. — The rule that who and which are either co-ordinating or 
restrictive, whilst that is always restrictive is departed from in the 
following sentences: 

There wa«5 no sound or motion in anji;hing but the dark river, that 
flowed and moaned like an unresting sorrow. — .euot. 

As my un(;le looked at me I knew he was thinking of my father tJiai 
was dead. — ckaik. 

Life, that to a well-ordered mind should be a matter of iwngratulation , 
api)Oiired to him, fr)r a second or so, perfectly intolerable. — .i. conrad. 

As lazy iis Ludlam's dog, that \eaiied his head against the wall to bark. 

Thfi fwilo aquiline features with the yellow Ijeaitl thai lookefl gold at 
night (jonti-cisted with the massive proportions of Ms frame. — m. grawford. 



517. He must take si4eh a leap to-night perfon*c. 

As horse never took l>efore. — kingsi.ey. 
Hy Allah, I will give you such gifts as will make you love me. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

Siich pleasure as he liad in life was derived from making money, not 
fmm spending it. — r. hacioard. 

Our friend's patli in life would no longer be the savie as our own 
(was). — norris. 

Surh niomcntfl as these are the happiest of my life. — l. zanowill. 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have. — shakespeake. 
It's piety as pays, especially when it's printed. — r. haggard. 

As is used as a relative after such and also after the same when 
the verb is understood. The use of as in other cases, though com- 
mon in Shakespeare, is now considered a vulgarism. 
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518. I luul by tliis time sonn* (nnKH-tuiiity of seeing the |x»o|)lo whom 
I wa<i among. — stevenson. 

Is this Miss Smithers, whom we liave l>ecn readini^ so mucli a/Mjul 
lately? — r. haggard. 

He found nothing but an old cheese which lie took possession of. — 

A. LAKG. 

It is the most mmantic thing that I ever heaixl of. — r. iiAG<iARi). 

When a relative pronoun is connected with a preposition the latter 
is often put at the end of the sentence. 
That and as are never preceded by a preposition. 

519. (a) What is the business you wish to see her ahmt'f — hardy. 
I never saw a man I so dislikefi. — stevensoj^. 

There's one point I want to ask. — stevenson. 

Tliat was all w^o could learn .of our guest. — STEVE^'so^^ 

It is a road I have often travelled. — stevenson. 

My library was not the first he had drawn ujX)n. — stf:\'enson. 

There is no end to the tmublo she lias brought on me. — r. iiA(j(iAHD. 

(/)) There is not a man of vou can back a horse or hold a bill. — 

STEVENSON. 

There was another thought came in my head. — ste\^enson. 

There was one thing tn)ubled him. — stevenson. 

It is an undeniable fact that then* is nothing makes a man look so 
supremely ridiculous as losing liis hat. — j. k. jerome. 

There is no man in Paris, do j^ou heai* — or woman either — shall 
thwart me to-night ! — s. weyman. 

It was they stood between her fcither and his deserts. — mrs. ward. 

T is Ireland gives England her soldiei-s. — meredith. 

When nature turns artist, and produces contrasts of o^>lour on a fair 
facx>, where is the Sage, or wliat the Oracle, sbill match th<' (lei>th of 
it.s lightest look? — MEREDrrn. 

Many a man commits a munler wouldn't do that. — meredith. 
Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. — tennyson. 

The relative pronoun is very frequently omitted when it is re- 
strictive and in the accusative. 

The omission in the nominative is rare, except when the i)riu- 
cipal clause opens with there is, there was, it is, it was. 

520. lie had, in the highest degree, that noble qutdity whcrehj man 
is able to live in the past and in the future, in the distant and in tho 
uni^al. — MACAxriiAY. 
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Toss was in a di-eain wherein familiar <jbjects apj»eai-e(l as liaviiig light 
ami shade and i)Osition, but no particular outline. — hardy. 

The i)osition ivfierein I stood does not aj)poar very favourable to thought. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

Prav to Heaven that it may never be vour lot tu see vour best beloveil 

C V % ft 

die for the want of a little miserable money wherewith to save her life ! — 

R. HAG(iAIU). 

Yet it must l>e admitted that this family foniaed a verj' good stock 
wliereon to i*egraft a name which sadly wanted such renovation. — hardy. 

Compounds of the adverb where with a preposition are sometimes , 
especially in dignified prose, used as substitutes for the relative 
pronouns. 



INDEFINITE AND QUANTITATIVE PRONOUNS. 

521. One does not i-cally know wliat to think of it. — meiredith. 

Tlio more one has the more one wants. 

A man must sell his ware at the rate of the market. 

A man never surfeits of too ranch honesty. 

When, near the close of the eighteenth century, a ball(X)n was first 
made and sent u[), )nen thought they hail at last won the mastery of the 
atmosi)here. — a. GraERNE. 

Pe(/ple are too apt to re[>n>ach those wiio beg with being idle. — 

A. LANCi. 

\\Tiat is the use of running when we are not on the right road? 
You cannot both keep your cake and eat it. 
As 1/on make your bed so you must lie on it. 

Thei/ said even the Doctor himself w\is afmid of liim. — thackwiav. 
The young King on his death-l)ed was i)ersuaded to name her fvs his 
successor. — w. hesajst. 

A more fascinfvting picture-book cannot be imagined. — hikkell. 

The Dutch men is translated by one, a man, men, people, we, 
you, they, or by the passive construction. We includes the speaker 
an<l the person spoken to; you refers more particuhirly to the person 
addressed and is used es])ecially in colloquial English. People and 
they exclude the speaker and the person spoken to. 



Other meanings of one: 
He was the son of one I?ichard Osborne, a gentleman of Kent. — w. 

BFX^ANT. 
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After a thousand yeait*, dunnfi: which the City gitjw and floiirishiMl 
excxxMlingly , cme Lud became its king. — w. besant. 

Ho went to a day-school in Dover kept by a Miss Stone. — nu 

MAURIEH. 

The lai"gest landed proprietor in that part is a Mr. John Turner. — 

(X)NAN DOYLK. 

Your are the otie man in the world on whom I can rely. — j. o. n(HJBF><. 

Religion is the one thing which ciin keep men and women constant to 
their ideals. — j. o. hobbes. 

It's all one to her — she doesn't care. — norris. 

The old gentleman took a step back with the air of one very much 
surprised. - - j. o. hobbes. 

After all, your stone fell to the gi-ound; I'll throw one that won't nwne 
down at all. — a. lang. 

At otie time it was aetuallv fashionable to become intoxi(^itcd after 
dinner. — mks. humi»iiry. 

l^lieve the matter who will: I, for one ^ cannot. — j. hay. 

One day it happened that the Baron went out hunting. — j. jacohs. 

One or a before a proper noun means a certain. 

One day = on a certain day. 

The one man = the only man. 

It's all one to me = it's all the same t4) me. 

At one time = there was a time when. 



I. I was all in aU to him then. — thaikehav. 

Grasp all, lose all. 

Airs fish that comes to his net. 

All complain of want of memory, but none of want of judgrni'iit. 

.1// was bustle and movement in the cam]>. — (f)NAN doyle. 

Food and water were served out to all, — conan im>vle. 

Thev were all cheerfid and many of them merrv. — uaudy. 

Some werc wounded; one and all wero furious at their ill-suc\-oss and 
long exposure. — stevenson. 

He was all smiles to every one. — stevenson. 

Covetousness is the i-oot of all evil. 

All this he descril)e<l so vividly and in such a fascinating style that lu* 
became the great oracle of the school on all the wondei-s of the c/)untry. — 

SWEET. 

All //m/'s of no UvSe tigainst one who slays seven men at a blow. — swkkt. 

That was a groat day for Geoi-ge Stephenson, and all p]nglaud, wIkmi 

on the loth of September, 1880, the railway was ojxjned. — cassem/s 

HEADERS. 

'/lie whole of Europe was covered with war. — w. besant. 
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All is used substantively and adjectively. When used subntantively 
it means alles, alien; when it stands before a noun, it means a/, 
(jeheel, gansch before a singuhir, alle before a plural noun. 

One and all = every one without distinction. 

Dxt alles, dat nlles = all this, all that. 

All England = all the inhabitants of England; the whole of England 
is said with reference to the countrv itself. 

524. {n) Evenj man rides his hobby. 
Everjf man luis a fool in his sleeve. 
Everybody "knows l>est where his own shoe pinches him. 
Every bullet lias its billet. 

Every day, evei-y hour brought to him one more little streke of her 
natiu-e. — hardv. 

At evi^ry second step the intruder seem<Kl to jiause and lend an ear. — 

STKVENSON. 

Ilis every piYnluction is bathed in humour. — iurkell. 

There was sometliing in erenj word he spoke , in his ev^i action , which 
distinguished him from his companions. — m. ckawfokd. 

IlncJe l/)veday was bending over me, his every button glistening with 
sympathy. — quiller wucn. 

She took note of everif one\s pecudiarities, won<leiing wliat were their 
business and desires. — a. moore. 

T hoiyo that everybody will understand my p)siti()n, tuid extend their 
considei-ation to me. — k. uAoriAjm. 

No one but children invited, and evej-y one to do exactly wliat the9/ 

like. ANSTEY. 

(b) As e^ich and till of them were wanned without by the sun, so 
earh had a private little sun for her soul to Kisk in. — haruv. 
Eaeh one was a girl of fair (X)mmon sense. — hardv. 
She was so fond of babies that she must hug cac^i one she met. — 

BARRIE. 

There were massive Pinal's on earh side of the gate; and on the top of 
eaih pillar there was a stone dnigon. — sweet. 

Tfe bn^ight us eaeh a thick hunch of bread and a Iwisin of milk. — 
sweet. 

His uncle drew his chair close to him, on one side, and Mai-garet di<l 
the like on the other, so tliat eaeh tu)uld read for the/nselve,s. — j. pa^'n. 

Every is always used adjectively and may l)e preceded by a pos- 
sessive pronoim; each is used substantively as well as adjectively; 
both take a singular verb. 

Every is indefinite, each refers to a limited number. 
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Every one of is frequently used for each of. 

When every one, everybody, and each refer to both sexes, we 
occasionally find a plural personal, reflexive, or possessive pro- 
noun used with reference to them , especially in colloquial English , 
in order to avoid the cumbrous constructions he trr she, hhrnvlj or 
herself, his or her {Cf. 538). 

Every other (second) day = oin den anxleren dag. 

Every ten days = om d^ lien dagen. 



K One liand washes tlie other. 

One good turn deserves another, 

Tnisting too much to otJwrs^ care is the min of many. 

One was an old man , whose name is not mentioiK^l , and the other 
was William Crowder, a gamekee[)er. — i-onan doyi.k. 

I turned ray horse's head and galloped ffist after tlie others. — s. weymaxN. 

Some had beautifid eyes, others a beaiitifid nose, others a Ixvintifid 
moiith and figure; few, if any, had all. — hakdv. 

Without anotlier worrl she turned and entered the pjith tlirough th«> 

tl-ees. S. WEYMAN. 

Do you think I will Hve another day without youV — meredith. 

I'm an owl : you're another. — fields. 

One l>oy after another brought forwaixl his claim. — anstev. 

Other (gen. other's), used substantively, htis a plural form others 
(gen. others'). 
Another means een ander, nog een (one more). 
The other day = lately, some time ago. 



). James and I have* always loved eneh other an brotlior and sister. — 

CONAX IK)YLE. 

We have loved each otJier very mucli, dear. — r. HACiOARD. 

Thoy wished e^i other good-bye. — .i. o. hobbes. 

They seem to have all been nearly akin to each other. — freemax. 

The topics follow each otiier in the liappiest order. — macautay. 

In all history there is nothing finer than the love they (soil. Pope and 
Swift) bore for mie another. — .i. iiay. 

fjeft alone, we greeted one anotJier as lovei-s are wont. — ant. hope. 

They had known otve another to bow to. — ant. hope. 

The good Sir Josuah gave the desired promises with a fidl honi-t, for 
these two great men loved one anotfier. — birrell. 

Authoi-s and critics cannot help nagging at one anotfier. — niKREr.L. 

Each other and one another both mean elkandrr. There is no 
(litf'erence of meaning between them. 
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527. 1 cure both mind and body with the same preecriptioii. — 

STEVENSON. 

The good man liked both his entertainment and his host. — stevehbon. 
Both were good influences in Ms life. — stevenson. 
When she saw me she held out fx)tli her liands. — j. o. hobbes. 
Ihth liad a hard struggle to get the wherewithal to live. — j. hay. 
An<l Abraham took sheep and oxen, and gave them unto Abimelech; 
and Iffjth of them made a covenant. — bible. 

If you wiD get the two comer seats , I shall get the tickets. — conan doyle. 

77ie two lads stood looking at each. — stevensox. 

The tv'o conspirators seemed to take little notii* of each other. — 

a»XAN DOYI^. 

Hie two had many long talks together. — birreix. 

Both stands for I)u. beide, but only when it is emphatic. 

If beide does not mean one as well as the other, it is rendered 
by the two. 

Both before a personal pronoun is followed by of: both of them 
{they both). 



My ellx)w touched the wall ui)on either side. — conax doyle. 
He carried a ruddy stain on either cheek, like a red apple. — stevekson. 
Hy and by these hills b^gan to draw neai-er on either hand. — stevenson. 
Domestic sounds out of the houses were clearlv audible on either side 
of th«^ roaflway. — stevenson. 

On either side the river lie 
Ijong fields of l*ai*ley and of rye. — TENXi'SON. 
liCft alone, neither of the young men could ejit a morsel. — Meredith. 
Xeitlier in his jealousy wouM suffer the other to be there alone. — 
s. wevman. 

S<) it came to pass tliat for the past tlu^.' years neither of the t^^ins luul 
found the law as profitable as they anticipated. — r. HAG<iARD. 

Xrither oi lier three (•haml>er-com pinions liad got into Uxl. — hardy. 

Either and neither take n singular verb. 

Either means one or the other of ttro, both; neither means none of two. 
Either and neither are occasionally used with i-eference to more 
than two, a practice which is not to be recommended. 



You must eat sotne biT'iikfast. — anstey. 
She afterwanls t^)ok liim downstaii-s and gave him son*e supper. — 

.1. PAYX. 

The twahi (entered along for some time without sj)eech. — hardy. 

I must Ihiv some stamps; 1 am run out of (^hieons lioads. — UAmxG (touLD. 
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The forests liave departe^l , but some old customs of their shades remain. -^ 

HARDY. 

Does some reader ask what has this to do with Swift? — .i. ha v. 

Yon surely keep some cigai*s in the house? — j. payn. 

You have formed some conclusion? Do you not see some loophole, some 

flaw? CONAN DOYLE. 

He murmured some excuse and slipjXMl away. — norkis. 
There is some one whom he swears he will murder. — conan doyle. 
"You have to confess something?''^ she said quickly. — hardy. 
The chest measured some five feet by three. — quiller (X)ucu. 
We shuddered as we stood below, and saw him hanging some forty 
feet above our heads. — sweet. 

I begin to perceive tliat it is necessary to know some one thing to the 

bottom. STEVENSON. 

To be seriously mad is a fine thing ; it shows tliat tlie gods have harl 
sojnetvhat to say to you. — J. o. hobbes. 

Although the moon was still obscured the heavens liad cleared soyneirhnt. — 

(X)NAN DOYLE. 

She sat down at the end of the shock, her face turned somewhat away 
fn)m her comjianions. — hardy. 

Some means (a) a certain quantity, (6) a certain number, 

(6*) de (Jiet) een of andere. 
Some before a numeral means about. 
Some one is occasionally used adjectively. 
Somewhat has two meanings: »>mething and more or Um. 

530. The servant asked if there was any answer. — b. pain. 

Flave you heard anything of the case? (X)nan dovle. 

1 never saw any one like you. — conan doyle. 

You will tell me if you liave any news to-morrew. — conan doyle. 

lie always thinks he is right, and gets very angry if any one. (X)ntradicts 

llim. — PALL-MALL GAZ. 

Tlie above reward will bo paid to any person giving information as to 
the identity and whereabouts of a man observoil yestenlay in the neigh- 
bourhoo<^l of the Green Park. — stevenson. 

1 fail to see that any one is to blame. — conan doyle. 

Any moment they might be whelmed in the sea. — mrs. Mrx.TTNN. 

The experience of any one person cannot count for mu(^h. — atiiex.kum. 

T wrete for it more than any other one person. — troij.ope. 

It was im{)0ssible, he urged, for a ship of any size, to esfaj)f thn>u«:h 
such ji closely-drawn net. — mrs. mcx^iinn. 

Her health was too sound to support, for any length of time, such 
<'n<'rvating moods. — j. o. hobbes. 
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Any is ontirely indefinite and is used in interrogative, negative, 
and conditional sentences. In aftirniative sentences it means ieder 
willekeiirige , iedere onverschillig ivelke. 

Like some one, any one is occasionally used adjectively. 

In the two last sentences any is equivalent to any considerable. 

531. We 'N*'ei"e left all hut jienuiless. — quiixer couch. 

His maimer had a grace which was nil M feminine, yet he lacked 
everj- (quality which makes for effeminacy. — j. o. uobbes. 

There was his .son lying all hut dead , and the man was still unconvinced 
of the folly he had l)een guilty of. — MEKEorrH. 

We .see them all hut starved to death in a debtors' prison. — uissing. 

It struck mo that the nuushers were anything hut respectfid to her. — 

NOWtlS. 

Gabriel felt his position to Ik» anything hui a safe one, and he resolved 
to descend. — hardy. 

All but = hijna, zoo goed aU. Anything but = alles behalve. 



I. We may be sure that we liave not much of their blood in us, 
W-auso we have so few of tlioir woitls in our language. — freehax. 
The talk during dinner wiis of fishing and very little else. — norrih. 
His idea of Art was a revelation; but tJu> many deemed it a craze. — 

gUAKTEKLV REV. 

yfany are called but few chosen. 

Ho felt a little uneasy lest she should l)egin to cry or make a sceno. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

It is a strange tiling what a little monej'^ will do. — a. moore. 
1 sliall venture after dinner to say a few wonls to him upon the sub- 
ject. CONAlf DOYLE. 

It is a l>are little i-oom , containing a washing-stand and a few lxx)ks. — 

i^SXy DOYLE. 

There's many a slip 'twixt cup and lip. 

Many a one you and I have had here below. — thackeray. 

She liad a great deal to say about the shooting and the fishing. — norrir. 

1 hope we shall see a good deal of each other. — stevenson. 

A great many different Teutonic trilies liiid a share in this great 
movemcut across the seas. — freeman. 

Many was the youug fellow about town who lookcnl with wonder at the 
number of those notes, and at the seals and franks wliich they l)ore. — 

THACKERAY. 

They have not shed a many tears. 

Dear eyes, sincr* fii-st 1 knew them well. — texxysox. 
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Much and little are singular, many and few, plural. 

Little means weinig of geen; a little means eenig , wnt. 

Few means weini/fe: a few, eenige. 

Many a = mmig; many a onei) = menig een. A great deal, 
a good deal are singular, a great many is plural. 

In a many (archaic or poetical) and a great many, many is 
a noun. 

533. Several days had passed since her futile joiuney. — hardy. 
Several of the others wished me luck also. — mrs. praed. 

The wind, which liad been blowing east for several weeks, had veeix^d 
to the southward. — hardy. 

Evelyn hid her face on his shouldei's several times. — g. moore. 
Tliey parted at cross-roads and by-ways for their several homes (= each 
for his own liome). — dickkxs. 

As they passed through the general room used by the partners, these 
gentlemen, sitting at their several tables, looked up. — black. 
Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. — pope. 

Several means verscheidene. When preceded by a possessive pronoun 
it has a distributive force. 

534. A Jack of all trades is master of none. 
None are so deaf as those tliat will not hear. 

None (uin care for litemture in itself who do not take a special pleasure 
in the sound of names. — stevexsox. 

Whither he went non^. clearly knew. — quiller couch. 

There are tione hei'c whom I can trust. — m. craw^ford. 

None of these things were so novel as to keep the boy awake. — 

s. WEYMAX. 

He had none of the appeai-ance of a man who sailed befoiv* the mast. — 

STKVENSOX. 

He hoped that the count would be tione the worse for his adventui-e. — 

M. (RAAVFORD. 

None rares to put the merits of these forgotten veterans to the test. — 

LOXDON REV. 

Thei'C is non/! that doeth good; no, not one. — bible. 

None is always used substantively; the verb is generally plural, 
but may also be singular. 



1) Formerly nuini/ oar, without the article. 
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A rolling Mono gatlior> no nios*. 
GoTrfi win*^* iioe^ls no \*\vA\. 

Xo onr botray»Ml th** lea-Nt -iis|»i«'i«iii. — ant. hopf. 
So onfi i> liappy **x<-ej»t (uA. — .1. o, iionREs. 
Xo onfi's mon«^v i> reftis-^l. — vi. moork. 

In no one town <H<1 thoy i-omain more tlian a week. — a. mooke. 
Xo onf. man is perliaps al)k- to ju<l?t^ f»f the merits of his worths on so 
many ftubjeot>. — emer>on. 

Xohftfltj looker 1 at hi> <.r her j.'ompanions. — hardv. 

It's an ill win«l that blows notnxbj any g»Kvl. 

Kveiy body's bn>ine?is is nohftdifft business. 

By biilh. of rf)urse, he was a nobofly. — ant. hoit. 

Xof n sound brok*^ the silence. — ant. hope. 

X0I a leaf ukiv^kI, not a speck appeai-ed in the heavens. — ste\'ensox. 

Xot onf: wr>uld help u> to tlefond the inn. — stevenson. 

Ao/ onp must breathe a wonl of what we've found. — stevexsox. 

1 do/iV know nntfftofh/ more alive to life tlian he is. — holmes. 

Uf hadwV ha«l nntjlhinri to eat the night l>efore. — .1. .iacobs. 

No is always useil adjeetively. No one, nobody = niemand-, 
not one == ^lit-t fen. For nobody we frequently find not anybody; 
for nothing, not anything. Not anybody, not anything are more 
emphatic than nobody, nothing. 

No one is sometimes used adjectively. 



I. Was he devil nr man V He was devil for aught they knew. — texnysox. 
The tide might l»e true for nuf/h^ 1 knew, honible as it was. — s. weymax. 
If you have aughf to teach me. let nje profit by it. — dickexs. 
It was the very last sight slip would ever have of aught belonging to 
him. — r. pavn. 

}Ie liad oi)ened his lips . but he stood then* and uttered naught. — stevexsox. 
lie now knows all that I can teach , and will do naught to save me. — 

STEVEXSON. 

His life was naught to him. — stevexsox. 

I see naught but my own face in the deep. — mr.s. steel. 

Aught and naught (nought) occur only in poetry and dignified 
prose. 

537. Xo one eisp wiis there. — m. ckawford. 
Stranger as you ai-e I liave none else to look to. — stevexsox. 
A knock had come to the door, and there being nobody else to answer 
it Clare went out. — haudv. 
Notliing else would serve her, she knew, if this faileil. — hardy, 
Evervlxxlv else said the sfune. — iuckexs. 
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He did not love her as lie had loved lier hitherto, and to all pJ^p he 
was indiffei'ent. — hardy. 

The talk during dinner was of fishing and vnry little pise. — xorris. 
What phe he talked ahont I have no guess. — stevexson. 

Else (Old-Engl. elle«, a genitive form) is found after no one, none, 
nobody f nothing, everybodij , every one, all, little, and what. 

538. 1 don't know what lias become of mv umbrella: sofne one must 
have taken it bv mistake instead of ffieir own. — sweet. 

« 

No one but children invited, and pvej'y onr to do exactly what Diey 

like. AXSTEY. 

Then pvery oivp made the^mspXves comfortable. — g. moore. 

Nobody ever seemed to trouble their Jip/ids alx)ut her. — mrs. wakd. 

Nobody is required to be always saying their prayers. — g. moore. 

I shouldn't like to punish any one, even if they^^ done me wrong. — 

THACKERAY. 

I never refuse to help anybody, if t}iey\e a mind to do themselves 

justice. G. ELIOT. 

Neither g-ave vent to their feelings in words. — scott. 

Some one, somebody, every one, everybody^ no one, nobody, neither, 
anybody, any one, are singulars, yet we frequently, especially in 
colloquial language, find a plural personal or possessive pronoun 
used with reference to them, to supply the want of a singular pro- 
noun of common gender. In the second example the substitution of 
he or she for they would certainly render the sentence grammatically 
correct, but at the same time very stiff and cumbrous (C/. 524). 



VERBS. 



CONJUGATION. 



539. Verbs are either weak or strong. 

Pres. Inf. Past Tense. Past Part. 

to play played played 

to love loved loved 

to look looked looked 

to divide divided divided 

to count counted counted 

Weak verbs form the past tense and past participle by the addi- 
tion of ed. This suffix is pronounced (d) after voiced sounds, 

(0 after voiceless sounds, (id) after (d) or (t). 

14* 






640. 



Prea. Inf. 


Past Teni^. 


Paat Part, 


to ri8o 


rose 


risen 


to wear 


won* 


worn 


to give 


gave 


given 


if) sing 


sang 


sung 



Strong verbs form the past tense by internal vowel-change; the 
past participle ends in en or n. A great many strong verbs , however . 
have lost the suffix of the past ])articiple. 

541. Pres. Inf. Prea. Tense. Past Tense. 

to know thou knowost thou knowest 

to love thou lovost thou lovedst 

to have thou hast thou hadst 

In par. 457 we stated that the old personal pronoun of the second 
singular thou is used only in addressing the Deity, in poetry, and 
in exalted diction. The corrcsi)onding forms of the verb end in est or st 

542. Truth NPed.s not immy wonls. 
A foixied kindness deserves no tlianks. 
Dexterity oowes by oxi)erience. 

He who fjire.s (|uiokly, (fives douhly. 

A gCKxl cause makes a stout heart and a stn")ng arm. 

Evil (roni]>any corrupts good niannei's. 

A good name k-eeps its histi-e in the dark. 

Oml helps those who help themselves. 

The third person singular of the present indicative takes s, pro- 
nounced (z) after voiced, {s) after voiceless sounds: he sees (siz), 
rends (rldz), speaks C^pU's)^ etc. 

543. T is a poor lieart thnt never rejoin. s. 
The early binl ratches the worm. 

He who pj'f'use.^s him^olf accuses himself. 

Who iouchfs piteh will 1m» (lefiled. 

Might goes hefon^ right. 

Indeed he does not want my help. — stkvknso.n. 

His laugh still cchoe.s- in one's «»ars. — iuhkell. 

The sun upon the lake is low . 
The wild binls hush their song. 
The hills have evening's <leej»est glow , 
Yet Leonanl farries loni;'. — si'ott. 

Verbs ending in a sibilant, verbs ending in o, and verbs ending 
in y preceded by a consonant-symbol take es: hr wishes (wiHz), car- 
ries (kieriz) , goes (gouz), does {dvz). 
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544. The letter kUkth^ but the spirit giveth life. — bible. 

When thou doest alms , let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth, — BIBLE. 

I will lift up my eyes unto the hills , from whence cometh my help. — bible. 
Every man hath a fool in his sleeve. 

He prayeih best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. — ooleridoe. 
The j'iver glideih at his own sweet will. — wordsworth. 
Who is he that cometh^ like an honoured guest, 
With banner and with music, ^vith soldier and with priest? — 

TENNYSON. 

In dignified style and in poetry we frequently find the old ending eth. 

545. To play — playing; to love — loving; to sing — singing. 
The present participle is formed by adding ing. 

546. The following peculiarities of spelling mu8t be not^d: 

{a) Verbs ending in silent e drop e before ed| est, and ing: 
to love, loved, lovest, loving. 

Note. — The e is retained in eyeing, hoeing, shoeing, rueing, 
from to eije, to hoe, to shoe, and to rue, and in dyeing (vervende), 
singeing (verzengende) , swingeing (geeselende) to distinguish them 
from dying (stervende), singing (zingende), swinging (schommelende): 

He returned her gaze, not smiling now, but eyeing her with a curious 
watchfulness. — s. weyman. 

In a corner two smitlis were shoeing a hoi-se. — s. weyman. 

On no account could she agree to a step which might afterwards cause 
bitter rueing to her husband. — hardy. 

(6) She Intried her head in her hand and tliought. — r. haggard. 
The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it away from him. — stevenson. 
A man must keep his mouth open a long while before a roast pigeon 
/lies into it. 

Better an ass that cun'ie^ you than a horse that threw s you. 

Verbs in y preceded by a consonant-symbol change y into i 
before ed , es , and est : / studied , he studies , thou studiesL 

(c) She was Iging on the long couch \mder the sycamore tree wliither 
we used to cairy her. — mrs. ward. 
What did she care for herself when her darling was dying ! — r. haggard. 

Verbs in ie change I into y before ing: to die, dying. 
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(d) The Squire nodded assent. — ant. hope. 

She slipped out of bed and struck a match. — r. haggard. 

Misfortune dogged the enterprise from the first. — m. htjme. 

James McCarthy was acquitted at the Assizes. — conan doyle. 

Thus equipped, we all set out. — stevenson. 

That is the true story, gentlemen, of all that occurred. — ooitaw doyle. 

He admitted that he had been bom to advantages and opportunities 
such as fell to the lot of few men. — ant. hope. 

The king, as was natui-al, quarreUed with the Church party. — ohai?. 

We could not have selected a worse spot for bivouacking. — a aitderson. 

He adored the Church of England; he not only worshipped in it, but 
worshipped it. — j. hay. 

Every class is tenibly handicapped by its unwoilhy members. — tdibb. 

Artists ai-e seldom good critics of art , because their own practice hiasses 
them, and they are not disinterested. — hamerton. 

I was placed upon a stool and focussed by my father with grave satis- 
faction. — CLARK RUSSEU.. 

All England was engaged in cfiorussing his feivourite ditty. — soott. 
You have come here, and you have hocussed us. — s. weymaw. 
1 was completely nonplussed. — ewing. 

Many Ijelieved he was only humbugging the police. — chambers's journal. 
The steep patli that ligxagged from the higher pai-t of the village to the 
harbour. — a. r. hope. 

If a final consonant is preceded by a strong vowel, each being 
expressed by a single letter , the consonant-symbol is doubled before 
ed , est, and ing: drop, dropped, droppest, dropping; permit^ permitting; 
but reap, reaping, msh, tmshing. 

A number of verbs ending in a weak syllable likewise double the 
final consonant in writing: 

1. Verbs in I: travel^ marvel j leveL quarrel. 

2. Verbs in c: bivouac (bivouacJcing) y frolic (frolicking), mimic, 
physic, picnic, traffic. 

3. A few verbs in p: handicap, horsewhip, kidnap, worship. 

4. Verbs in s: bias, chorus, hocuss, nonplus, canvas. 

5. The compounds humbug and zigzag. 

Note. — It should be observed that the consonant is not doubled 
in speaking: in dropping as well as in reaping only a single conso- 
nant is heard. 
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FULL CONJUGATION OF A VERB. 



547. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Present. 
to love 


INFINITIVE. 
PARTICIPLES. 


Perfect, 
to have loved 


Present. 
loving 


Past. 
loved 


Perfect. 
having loved 


Present. 
loving 


GERUNDS. 


Perfect. 
having loved 


Present, 
I love 

you love (thou lovest) 
he loves 
we, you, they love 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Perfect, 
I have loved 

you have (thou hast) loved 
he has loved 
we, you, they have loved 



1 loved 



Past. 



you loved (thou lovedst) 

he loved 

we, you, they loved 

Future, 
I shall love 

you will (thou wilt) love 
he will love 
we shall love 
you will love 
they will love 

Secor^dary Future. 
1 should love 

you would (thou wouldst) love 
he would love 
we should love 
you would love 
they would love 



Pluperfect, 
I had loved 

you had (thou hadst) loved 
he had loved 
we, you, they had loved 

Future Perfect. 
I shall have loved 
you will (thou wilt) have loved 
he will have loved 
we shall have loved 
you will have loved 
they will have loved 

Secondary Future Perfect, 
1 should have loved 
you would (thou wouldst)have loved 
he would have loved 
we should have loved 
you would have loved 
they would have loved 
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Present . 
1 love 

you love (thou love) 
he love 
we, you, they love 

Past. 
I loved 

vou loved (thou lovedst) 
he loved 
we, you, they love 



Sing, love 



8UBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Perfect. 
I have loved 

you have (thou have) loved 
he have loved 
we, you, they have loved 

Pluperfect, 
I had loved 

you had (thou hadst) loved 
he had loved 
we, you, they had loved 

IMPERATIVK MOOD. 

Phr, love 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



Present, 
to be loved 



INFINITIVE. 



Perfect. 
to have been loved 



Present. 
being loved 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, 
having been loved 



Present. 
being loved 



GERUNDS. 



Perfect. 
having been loved 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 
I am loved 

you are (thou art) loved 
he if loved 
we . you , they are loved 

PaM. 
I was loved 

you were (thou wast) loved 
he was loved 
we, you, they were loved 



Perfect. 
I have been loved 
you have (thou hast) been loved 
he has been loved 
wo, you, they have been loved 

Pluperfect. 
I had been loved 
you had (thou hadst) l)een loved 
he had been loved 
we, you, they had been loved 
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Future, 
I shall be loved 
you will (thou wilt) be loved 
he will be loved 
we shall be loved 
you will be loved 
they will be loved 



Future Perfect, 
I shall have been loved 
you will (thou wilt) have been loved 
he will have been loved 
we shall have been loved 
you will have been loved 
they will have been loved 



Secondary Future. Secondari/ Future Perfect. 

I should be loved I should have been loved 
you would (thou wouldst) be loved you would (thou wouldst) have been 

he would be loved he would have been loved [loved 

we should be loved we should have been loved 

you would be loved you would have l)een loved 

they would be loved they would have been loved 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



PresenL 
I be loved 

you be (thou be) loved 
he be loved 
we, you, they be loved 

Past. 
\ were loved 

you were (thou wert) loved 
he were loved 
we, you, they were loved 



Perfect. 
I have been loved 
you have (thou have) been loved 
he have been loved 
we, you, they have been loved 

Pluperfect. 
I had been loved 
you had (thou hadst) been loved 
he had been loved 
we, you, they had been loved 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, be loved Plur. be loved 
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STRONG VERBS. 



The letter R stands for the regular weak form. 
Forms in parentheses are archaic and poetical. 
Phonetic notations are given in italics and placed between paren- 
theses. 
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Present Inf. 


Past Tense. 


Past Participle. 


abide 




abode 


abode 


arise 




arose 


arisen 


awake 




awoke, R 


awoke, R 


be 




was 


been 


bear 




bore (bare) 


borne , bom i 


beat 




beat 


beaten, beat 


become 




became 


become 


beget 




begot (begat) 


begotten 


begin 




>>egan 


begun 


behold 




l)eheld 


beheld, beholden (adj.") 


bespeak 




bespoke 


bespoken 


bid 2 




bade (6a?</), bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 




bound 


bound, boimden (adj.) 


bite 




bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 




blew 


l>lown 


break 




broke (brake) 


broken 


carve 




carved 


carved, carven (adj.) 


chide 3 




chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 




chose 


chosen 


cleave ■* 


(cling) 


cleaved (clave) •> 


cleaved 


cleave ^ 


(split) 


clove (clave) ^, cleft 


cloven (adj.), cleft 


climb 




climbed (clombV 


climbed 


cling 




clung 


clung 


come 




came 


come 


crow 




crew, K 


crowed 


dig 3 




dug, R 


dug, R 


do 




did 


done 


draw 




drew 


drawn 


drink 




drank, drunk 


drunk, drunken (adj.) 


drive 




<lrove (drave)» 


driven 



1 Borne (active) rz Du. ijrdmgcn; born (pai*»ive) m Du. yrbvrtn. 

- Modcm-EngliHli bUl i-epn'wntti two Old-English sti'ODg verbs: biddan (pray, 
i*eque8t) and bCodan (off«T, (i)iiiinnud), which l)ccanie confuMnl in Middle-English. 
To bid zz to offer nt nn auction alwavH: bid, bid. bid. 

^ Originally weak. 

* To cleave (cling) and to vlaict (split) arr originally different verljs, tlie former 
weak, the latter 8tn)ng; the twu verbs have Iwcome coufusetl in coui'se of time. 

^ Certain men rJavr to him and believed. — bibij-:. 

^ He clave the rockti in the wilderness. — bible. 

" Vp-clomb the shadowy pine al)Ove the woven co[)se. - - tenxyson. 

*• And drove them out from before vou. — bible. 
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eat 


ate (et)j eat (et) 


eaten, eat (ei) 


fall 


fell 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


Hing 


flung 


flung 


flyi 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forbid 


forbade 


forbidden 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten, forgot 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got, gotten (adj.) 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 2 


gone (g&ii or gon). 


grave 


graved 


graved, graven (adj.) 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 3 


hung, R 


hung, R 


heave 


heaved, hove** 


heaved 


help 


helped (holp) 


helped (holpen)-'^ 


hew 


hewed 


hewn, R 


hide 


hid 


hid, hidden (adj.) 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 


laded 


R, laden (adj.) 


lie 


lay 


lain 


melt 


melted 


R, molten (adj.) 


mow 


mowed 


mown, R 


prove 


proved 


proved, proven « 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 



1 The pres. inf., pres. part., and pres. ind. of this verb are often used in the 
sense of to flee. 

2 Went is the past of the ver!) to wend, which is used only in poetr>' and 
solemn style. 

3 To hang is usually weak when it means to execute by hanging. 

4 The ship hove in sight. 

'^ Because thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and comforted me. — bibU::. 

^ To prove is originally a weak verb; the form proven is duo to analogy. Not 
proven, n verdict given by a Scotch jury in criminal cases, when there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove guilt. 
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rise 


rose 


nsen 


rive 


rived 


riven, R 


rot I 


rotted 


R, rotten 


nin 


ran 


run 


paw 


sawed 


R, sawn (adj.) 


j»ee 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


seethed 


R, sodden (adj.) 


sew 


sewed 


sewn, R 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shave 


shaved 


R, shaven (adj.) 


shear 


R , (shore) 2 


R, shorn (adj.) 


shine 


shone (A6?i or /f(/t?) 


shone Q6n or stm) 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 3 


showed 


shown 


shrive 


shrived, shrove 


shrived, shriven 


shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk, shrunken (adj.; 


sing 


sang, sung 


sung 


sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk, sunken (adj.) 


sit 


sat (sate) 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


slid 


slidden, slid 


sling 


slung 


slung 


slink 


slunk, slank 


slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown, R 


speak 


spoke (spake) * 


spoken 


spin 


spun, span 


spun 


spit 3 


spat, spit 


spat, spit 


spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


stave '^ 


staved , stove 


staved, stove 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick « 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stung 


stink 


stank, stunk 


stunk 



1 To rot is i-eallv a woak v<»r!» with n past part, rotted; the form rotUn is of 
Scandinnvinn origin. 

'^ Thib heard (xeraint . and grasping at his sword 

Shon'v thn»' the swarthv net'k. — tkn'nysox. 
•* Originally weak. 
■* Then i^pnkr King .Vrthur to Sir Bwliverv. tennyson. 
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strew 


strewed 


strewn, R. 




stride 


strode 


stridden 




strike 


struck 


struck, stricken 


(adj.) 


string i 


strung 


strung 




strive 2 


strove 


striven 




swear 


swore (sware)^ 


sworn 




swell 


swelled 


swelled, swollen 


(adj.) 


swim 


swam, swum 


swum 




swing 


swung 


swung 




take 


took 


taken 




tear 


tore (tare) 


torn 




thrive 


throve, thrived 


thriven, thrived 




throw 


threw 


thrown 




tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 




wake 


woke, R 


woke, R 




wear -* 


wore (ware) 


worn 




weave 


wove 


woven 




win 


won 


won 




wind 


wound 


wound 




wring 


wrung 


wrung 




write 


wrote (writ) 


written (writ)*'* 





550. A man who was beholden to no one. — birrell. 

I would rather be beholden to the meanest trooper in the army than to 

him. — S. WEYMAN. 

When liis executoi-s i-epaired Newgate they placed a carmn cat on the 
outside. — w. besant. 

A broad , cool wind streamed pausolessly down the valley laden with 
j)erfiime. — stevenson. 

Accusations firmly p'oven in his mind. — thackerav. 

It was an old man witli a sluiven head. — mrs. steel. 

I could hear the lash fall on the sodden flesh. — s. weyman. 

So moist was the ground that I could plainly see the traces which liarl 
been left by the fall of the stricken man. — conan doyle. 

Augusta woke up just as the dawn was stealing across the sunken sky. — 

R. HAGGARD. 



1 Formed in early Mod. Eng. from the noun string; the verb became weak 
through analogy with fling , cling , etc. 

2 Borrowed from French and made strong by analogy of drice. 
•* Cophetua aware a royal oath. — tennyson. 

^ Originally a weak verb; it became strong by the analog.v of bear, 
'^ Here lies one whose name was wnt in water. — keats. 
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Tlio river was strolkn ^ and tho wet Wfvxis and meadows loadrnl tlin air 
with perfume. — stevenson. 

The strong forms 6<'/u)W^i , Imunden^ cloven , carven, drunken y gotten, 
graven, heiun, laden, molten, proi'en, rotten, ^awm, shaven, shorn, 
shrunken, sodden, stricken, sunken, and snmllen are chiefly used as 
adjectives : my hoxmdfn duty , a cloven hoof, a drunken fellow , ill-gotten 
gains, a graven image, a hewn log, molten lead, a rotten plank, a 
shorn lamh, a shrunken frame, sodden fields, a stricken deer, conscience- 
stricken, sfmken eyes, a swollen face. 
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IRREGULAR WEAK VERBS. 



Present Inf. 


Pa^t Tense. 


Past Part. 


alight 


R, aUt 


R, aUt 


bereave 


bereft, R 


bereft, R 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bend 


bent, R 


bent, R 


bet 


bet, R 


bet, R 


betide 


betid, R 


betid, R 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blend 


R, blent 


R, blent 


bless 


R, blest 


R, blest 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built, R 


built, R 


bumi 


burnt, R 


burnt, R 


buy 


bought 


bought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


clothe 


clothed, clad 


clothed, clad 2 


creep ^ 


crept 


crept 


deal 


dealt (delt) 


dealt (delt) 



1 Represents both Old-Engl. hrornan (Hlrong and intransitive) and Old-Engl. 
hnman (weak and transitive). 

2 But look , the luom , in russet mantle clad , 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill. — shakespeabk. 
The form clad is used in poetical diction , as an adjective , and in compouDds : 
unow-elad, iron-clad. 
8 Originally strong. 
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(lip 


K, dipt 


R, dipt 


dream 


dreamt (dremf), K 


dreamt (dreml), R 


dress 


R, drest 


R, drest 


drop 


R, dropt 


R, dropt 


dwell 


dwelt, R 


dwelt, R 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


fleei 


fled 


fled 


freight 


freighted 


R, fraught 2 


gild 


gilt, R 


gilt, R 


gird 


girt, R 


girt, R 


have 


had 3 


had 8 


hear 


heard 


heard 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt, R 


knelt, R 


knit 


knit, R 


knit, R 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


lean 


R, leant (l^nt) 


R, leant (lent) 


leapi 


leapt (lept), R 


leapt (lept) J R 


learn 


R, learnt 


R, learnt 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


light (illuminate) 


R, lit 


R, lit 


light (descend) 


R, lit 


R, lit 


lose 1 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 3 


made 3 


mean 


meant (ment) 


meant (me^it) 


meet 


met 


• met 


mix 


R, mixt 


R, mixt 


pay 


paid 


paid 


pen (enclose)-* 


R, pent 


R, pent 


plead 


R, plead (pled) 


R, plead (pled) 


rap 


R, rapt 


R, rapt 


read 


read (red) 


read (red) 


rend 


rent 


rent 



^ Originally strong. 

2 The form fraught w now used in a figurative sense. 

^ Drops an internal consonant. 

^ To pen (write) always: pen y penned, penned. 
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sav 

seek 

sell 

send 

shoe 

sleep 1 

smell 

speed 

spell 

spend 

spill 

split 

spoil •'* 

spread 

stav 

ste]) 

stri[) 

sweat 

sweep * 

teach 

t^ll 

think 

wed 

weej) J 

wet 

whet 

whip 

work 

wrap 



said (tiTfl) 


said (aed) 


sought 


sought 


sold 


sold 


sent 


sent 


shod 


shod 


slept 


slept 


smelt, ir-i 


smelt, R2 


sped, \{ 


sped, R 


spelt, K 


spelt, R 


sjient 


spent 


spilt, \< 


spilt, R 


split 


split 


R, spoilt 


R, spoilt 


spread 


spread 


R, staitl 


R, staid 


R, stept 


R, stept 


R, stript 


R, stript 


sweat, R 


sweat, R 


swept 


swept 


Uiught 


taught 


told 


told 


thought 


thought 


R, wed 


R, wed 


wept 


wept 


R, wet 


R, wet 


R, whet 


R, whet 


R, whipt 


R, whipt 


l{ , wrought * 


R, wrought-* 


R, wrapt 


R. wrapt 



^1 ~ 



^ Originally stronj;;. 

- Smelted is used in u figurative senile. 

'^ To spoil zr to rob U alwayet regular: Thou ha^t spoiU'tl many natiatu \BtBLE^ 
* The form wrought is not used in s)K)ken Englitnh , except in the phraae 
wrought iron. 
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INVARIABLE VERBS. 



Originally weak: 






Pres, Inf, 


Past Tense. 


Past Part. 


cast 


cast 


cast 


cost 


cost 


cost 


cut 


cut 


cut 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


put 


put 


put 


rid 


rid 


rid 


set 


set 


set 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


shut 


slit 


slit 


slit 


split 


split 


split 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Originally strong: 






burst 


burst 


burst 


let 


let 


let 


shed 


shed 


shed 



DEFECTIVE AND ANOMALOUS VERBS. 



553. 

Pre&ent. 
I shall 

you shall (thou shalt) 
he shall 
we, you, they shall 



SHALL. 



Past 
I should 

you should (thou shouldst) 
he should 
we, you, they should 



554. 

Present. 
I will 

you will (thou wilt) 
he will 
we, you, they will 



WILL. 



Past. 
I would 

you would (thou wouldst) 
he would 
we, you, they would 



oiJNTHER, A ManiMl of English Pronunei€Uion and Qrammar. 
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I tvill; be thou clean. — bible. 

While man i-emains man he will do things which he ought not to do. 
He will leave undone things which he ought to do. To mill may be 
l)resent with him; but how to perform what he wilL*i, he will never 
fully know. — frotjde. 

I shall do as Lucy wilL's. — mrs. ward. 

If fortime willed his name might yet be known. — ant. hope. 

Note that besides the defective will there is an independent verb 
to will (Old-Engl. mllian = desire), which is conjugated like a 
regular weak verb. 



CAN. 



Present 
I can 

you can (thou canst) 
he can 
we, you, they can 



Past. 
I could 

you could (thou couldst) 
he could 
we, you, they could 



MAY. 

Present. Past. 

I may I might 

you may (thou mayest or mayst) you might (thou mightest or niightst) 

he may he might 

we, you, they may we, you, they might. 



MUST. OUGHT. 

Present and Past. 
I must I ought 

you must (thou must) you ought (thou oughtest) 

he must he ought 

we, you, they must we, you, they ought 

The defective verbs shall, will, can, may, must, and ought 

have no infinitive and no participles and form the 3rd sing, present 
without s. 

Must is originally the past tense of an old verb motan (not actually 
found). It is now freely used as a present and a past tense. The 
archaic present mote occurs in Byron: Now mote my shell awake the 
weary Nine. 

Ought is originally the j)a8t tense of the Old-Engl. verb, agan 
(== to j)0S8eHs), Mod. Engl, to owe. 
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Can, may, shall, and dare, are past-present verbs, i. e. verbs 
whose presents are old strong past tenses , and which have developed 
new weak past tenses. Will is historically not a past indicative but 
a past subjunctive. Must and ought are likewise past-present verbs, 
but they differ in origin from the above verbs, being historically 
weak pasts which have assumed present meaning. The forms nnust 
and ought are now used both as presents and as pasts. 

As it is frequently stated that must is always used as a present, 
I subjoin a few examples of its use as a past tense: 

Her husband told her that she mtist sink or swim with him. — yates. 

In the clothes he could not stint himself, for he 7nust appear as a 
gentleman. — mrs. h. wood. 

Providence decreed that she miuit abide the result. — mereditii. 

It was plain that he must stay no longer where he was. — 8tf:venson. 

I knew now that I must brace myself to the work. — mrs. praed. 

Wliatever he wanted he micst have. — conan doyt.e. 

She was so fond of babies that she must hug each one she met. — 

BAiUUE. 

In an instant I saw that there 7nust be steps in the wall. — ant. hope. 

It should however be observed that must can only be used as a 
past tense, when the context clearly shows that we are speaking of 
a time that is past. 



There's nothing in the world he dare not do. — hall caine. 
He dare not tell her of it. — jer. k. jerome. 
She scarce dares to look out of the windows. — thackeray. 
Nobody dares publish what he wants to write. — ant. hope. 
A fellow who can slay seven men at a blow need not be afraid of two. — 

A. LANG. 

The reader ne^ not fear, however; he shall not be troubled with any 
long account of Mr. Eraser's adventures. — r. haggard. 
Arthur dared not tiUTi his eyes towards Hetty. — eijot. 
There were times when he hardly dared to think of her at all. — edna 

LYALL. 

Mr. Pecksniff durst not issue from his place of concealment. — dickens 

He could not, he dare not accept outward help, even outwanl fiiend- 

ship, however hearty and sincere, at tliat crisis of his life. — chas. 

KINGSLEY. 

He could plan what another man dare not do, and he (jould do what 
another man dare not plan. — conan doyle. 

They dare not open the gates lest they themselves should he slain in 
the first nish of the crowd. — m. crawford. 

He knew he need expect no kindness from him in the future. — mrs. rurnett. 

If)* 
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He tie^d not have done it after all and might have spoilt it — iceredtth. 

He need (past tense) dread no pursuit now. — anstey. 

He darexl her with one little ship and his English few. — te2WYS0X. 

Good wine needs no bush. 

It needs more skill tlian I can tell to play the second fiddle well. 

It needed not that you should teU me. — m. crawford. 

Dare, an old past-present, and need, a weak verb which has 
followed the analogy of the past-present verbs, are found without s 
in the 3rd sing. pres. , e8i)ecially when followed by an Infinitiye 
without to. 

Besides the regular weak past dared , dare has an old form 
durst, which is still used occasionally. Need is used both as a 
present and as a past; dare in negative statements frequently does 
duty as a past tense. 

To dare = to challenge and to need = to he in want ofy to he 
necessary are regular. 

TO DO. 

Present Past. 

I do I did 

You do (thou doest, dost) you did (thou didst) 

he does he did 

we, you, they do we, you, they did 

When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth. — BOLE. 

Be swift in thy joiuTiey and speedy in all thou doeM, — m. crawtord. 
Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? — wobdsworth. 

The old 2nd sing. pres. ind. of the independent verb to do is 
doest (duist); the same form of the auxiliary verb is dost (dvst). 

560. "Ijet me not live," fjuoth he. — shakespe.\re. 

"Is it possible," quoth Mr. Thompson, "tliat you will consent, Sir Austin, 
to see him and receive him again?" — meredith. 

"All very well," quoth the farmer, "but what's to come of it?" — 
mereditu. 

Quoth is the past of the Old-Engl. verb cwed'an , which has been 
preserved in bequeath. It is used only in the first and third person 
singular and always precedes its subject. 
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561. Woe worth the day! — bible. 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That costs thy life ray gallant grey! — soott. 

Worth in the above sentences is the present subjunctive of the 
Old-Engl. verb weor^an, meaning to become y to be. 



And his sister stood afai* off, to wU what would be done to 
him. — BIBLE. 

Wot ye not that such a man as I can certainly divine? — bible. 
They wist not what it was. — bible. 

Of the Old-Engl. past-present witan =■■ to know (Du. weten) a few 
forms have survived: to vrit (gerundial infinitive), / wot (present), / 
vnst (past). 

563. Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy God. — bible. 

Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche! — longfellow. 

Beware is used only as an infinitive and as an imperative. It is 
composed of be and ware = wary. 

564. Jack did not seem to be able to get regular employment in 
London. — o. moore. 

I will explain the state of things to you as far as I have been able to 
understand it. — conan doyle. 

In this manner they would be able to afford each other mutual comfort 
and support. — ant. hope. 

All he asked was to be allowed to live a quiet life. — ant. hope. 

Lord Fountleroy iviU be permitted to visit you. — mrs. bxjrnett. 

They were not allowed to worship with the rest of the people. — 
w. besant. 

I have been obliged to grin and bear it. — r. haggard. 

It is bad enough to be obliged to do the tiling, without being made to 
talk about it. — m. crawford. 

They were forced to remain in one place and work for their living. — 

FROUDE. 

I have Jiad to complain of this before. — b. pain. 

The wanting tenses of can, may, and must are expressed by 
means of periphrasis. 

For can we substitute to be able; for may to be allowed ^ permitted; 
for must to be obliged^ to be compelled ^ to be Jorced^ to have to. 
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You don't want to shock people — do you.? — j. o. hobbbs. 
I suppose you blame Bracknell very much, do you not? — norris. 
You don't suppose I have told her, do you? — norris. 
You don't mind my smoking, do you^ Maynardr — norris. 
You liave come to tell me yoiir story, fiave you not? — conan doyle. 
They haven't hurt you Norah, have they? — conan doyle. 
It is their money they are after, is it tiot? — stevenson. 
All the houses about hei-e are yours, arenH they? — ant. hope. 
You will be faithful and obedient, will you not? — stevenson. 

The Dutch niet waar and wet are translated by means of the 
auxiliary to do, or by repeating one of the verbs to have, to be, 
can, may, must, etc., occurring in the preceding sentence. 



PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

566. Wliat are you doing here, sir? — ant. hope. 

Are you reading tliat correctly? — b. payn. 

A network of railways has been spread over the islands, and new lines 
are being opened every year. — geikie. 

Now I began to fear that I was neglecting my business. — stevenson. 

The snow was falling and the rain beating against the windows. — 
ANT. hope. 

As he tvas finishing this business there was a knock at the door. — 

B. PAIN. 

As he carved he watched how William Clark was carving. — b. pain. 

These laws were always being evaded. — w. besant. 

What ?iave you been doing these four years? — mrs. wabd. 

I ^lad been suffering in my health a good deal all the way. — stevenson. 

A week hence we shaU be eating better grub than this. — b. paen. 

He was said to be paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks. — 

THACKERAY. 

The progressive form is used to denote that an action is going 
on at some point of time, past, present, or future. It is made by- 
joining the present participle to the tenses of the verb to be. 

Note that the progressive form is rarely used with verbs expressing 
a mental state , such as to love , to hate , to despise , to scorn , to abhor , 
to envy, to esteem, to honour, to douht, etc. 
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TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

567. He hung his head and passed on. — mrs. ward. 
The old man sunk his face in his hands. — cx)xan doyle. 
Small leaks sink great ships. 

Galleon after galleon , was sunk , boarded , driven on shore. — J. r. ureen. 

In England they do not grow wine. — meredith. 

He hastily ran his finger over the page. — qtjiller coucu. 

May God rest his spirit! — ste\t:nson. 

She marched him in. — mrs. ward. 

Clark flushed slightly and ran one hand through his thin fair hair 
nervously. — b. pain. 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the wall. — chas. kingsley. 

Several intransitive verbs can be used causatively without any 
change of form. 

568. By his own account he must have lived his life among some of 
the wickedest men God ever aUowed upon the sea. — stevenson. 

She felt like one who has sinned a great sin. — hardy. 
I noticed that his eyes looked defiance and distrust (= a look of defiance 
and distrust). — uonan doyle. 

The skipper nodded confirmation. — ilahdy. 
The wind was blowing a gale. — ant. hope. 

Soldier rest! thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. — soott. 

Intransitive verbs are sometimes followed by an accusative noun 
which conveys the same idea as the verb and is therefore called 
cognate object. 

569. We both obeyed him to the letter. — stevenbon. 

They went on boldly and found none to oppose them. — ant. hope. 

It has not pleased Heaven to send you a son. — m. crawford. 

When he chose to exert himself , few people could resist liis influence. — 

J. 0. nOBBES. 

The life in the general's house precisely suited him. — stevenson. 
WiUiam had to withstand foes on l)oth sides of the sea. — freeman. 

Some verbs, such as to ajqiroach^ to become, (betamen, voegen), 
to disobey, to displease, to escape, to Jit, to face, to forgive, to meet, to 
obey , to oppose , to please , to resemble , to resist , to succeed , to withstand , 
etc. are Intransitive in Dutch but transitive in English. 
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570. Byron has certainly not soU largely of late years, — academy. 

Meat will not keep in hot weather. — sweet. 

At this moment the door opened, and a young gentleman came slowly 

in. R. HAQOARD. 

Then all the shops closed, — w. besaxt. 

It reads ill, it sounds badly, but there is grand stuff in it. — xeredith. 

Verbs are occasionally used in the active voice with a passive 
meaning. 



REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

571. He would not aocommodeUe himself to drcumstanoes. — ajtstey. 
He was applyitig himself to the solution of this difficulty. — o. moore. 
He fairly outstripped himself in willingness and obedience. — stevenson. 
Dale and his friends amused themselves. — ant. hope. 
Esther busied herself with the dishes on the sideboard. — o. moore. 
He consoled himself with the reflection that he coidd call again a week 
or ten days after the funeral. — r. haggard. 

Dale Bannister was enjoying himself — ant. hope. 

Pray, compose yourself — s. weyman. 

Don't revenge yourself on me about it, now that I am helpless. — 

R. HAGGARD. 

He arose and dressed himself — stevenson. 

Why should they plume themselves on this fact? — j. payn. 

Remembering this , I was able to collect myself and throw aside despair. — 

J. 0. HOBBES. 

The most enchanting thoughts presented themselves unbidden in his 
mind. — stevenson. 

I flatter myself that I know something of matters connected with 
probate. — r. haggard. 

It appears you pride yourself on stajTug where you are. — stevenson. 

They slipped away in the darkness and hid themselves in the grove. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

The prince helped himself at random to a sword. — stevenson. 
Purc^U recovered himself ^^^th difficulty. — mrs. w^ard. 

When a verb has a direct object which is identical with the 
subject it is called reflexive. 



I remember very little about him. — barrie. 
I could not wonder that my nerves were over\s'rought. — conan doyle. 
He sauntered off to the smoking room to join Philip. — ant. hope. 
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I ought to apologize for making such a scene in the office. — r. haggard. 
He felt he had behaved i) badly to us when he came here with that 
wretched Mr. Talbot. — j. payw. 

He would do fsi better to mind liis own business. — norris. 

Augusta retreated till his wrath had spent itself. — r. haggard. 

I hastened to do as 1 was asked. — stevenson. 

The love of pilgrimage spread so wide that it became a danger. — 

W. BESANT. 

A considerable crowd had gathered round him. — r. haggard. 

The Coimt did not stir from his chair. — u. crawford. 

Not a soul would t^enture out. — btevenson. 

He went off to telegraph to his sister, while I packed up and prepared 
for the next train. — Ain?. hope. 

I applied to Colonel (}eraldine, and succeeded in obtaining a ^vourable 
answer. — stevenson. 

A mother will submit to any law but that which takes her child from 

her. — MRS. PRAED. 

He retired, closing the door. — mrs. praed. 

Lucy suddenly felt as though she had been stnick. — mrs. ward. 

She also condescended to take an interest in Lucy's wardrobe. — 

MRS. WARD. 

They repaired to a restaurant close at hand and had a sumptuous lunch 
served to them. — l. zangwill. 

Bathsheba withdrew into the shade. — hardy. 

He heartily rejoiced at his prosperity. — a. lang. 

The day will come when yon will be sorry for having meddled with 
me. — NORRIS. 

All the afternoon visitors dispersed. — mrs. ward. 

It is good to abstain, and teach others to abstain, from all that is 
sinful or hurtful. — holmes. 

Their eyes met — mrs. ward. 

You can't imagine how I'm enjoying everything. — l. zangwill. 

He now reeoUected the place and its sinister character. — hardy. 

Fancy stepping into a room and finding it full of Shakespeare's charac- 
ters! — BIRRELL. 

The clouds overhead hurried like the dykes and the streams. — 

MRS. WARD. 

She basked 2) in the warmth of her thoughts like a beggar in the sun. — 

G. MOORE. 



1) Behave yourself :=. behave properly. 

2) The verb hank is really formed with a reflexive suffix , final tfk representing 
the Old-Norse reflexive pronoun sik zz Dan. «gr, Du. zich. 
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A great many verbs that are reflexive in Dutch have no reflexive 
pronoun in English, i) 

573. He surrendered himself in a blind sort of fashion. — black. 

Tluirstan surrendered and went into banishment. — freeman. 

I moved from hiding-place to hiding-place. — stevenson. 

He undressed by the light of the stars. — j. o. hobbes. 

Her eyes filled with tears. — o. moore. 

Augusta sprang up and turned to hide lier tears. — r. haggard. 

After the defeat of Culloden Lord Pitsligo hid among the mountains. — 

A. LANG. 

By the time you have washed and dressed breakfast will be ready. — 
sweet. 

His compliment so delighted her that she dressed and prepared to 
descend to breakfast with a light heart. — mrs. ward. 

David straightened instinctively imder the blow , and his eyes met John's 
for one fierce moment. — mrs. ward. 

I hope his mother will never have reason to he ashamed of him. — 

NORRIS. 

Several verbs may be used in a reflexive sense without having 
the reflexive pronoun expressed. 
Note that Du. zich schamen over is rendered by to be ashamed of. 



PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
574. (a) By this time it was getting dark and snowing pretty heavily. — 

DICKENS. 

Wliat a hard winter that was! It froxe straight on for two months. — 

SWEET. 

It had sfiowed heavily all the preceding night and all the morning. — 
black. 

On getting outside tlie chim^h they were surprised to find tliat it had 
been raining, — a. moore. 

And when it dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustered roimd the mast. — s. t. coLERmoE. 
// was snowing persistently, but I hardly noticed it. — quiller couch. 
AVIien // shall hail coming down on the forest. — BraLE. 
Th(Mi said the Lord unto Moses, Behold I wDl rain bread frem heaven 

for you. BIBLE. 



1) Some of the above verbs are occaRionally found with a reflexive pronoun. 
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(b) While still in the Humber, and not for from Hull, it was found 
that one of the boilers leaked. — mrs. mocdnn. 

It came home to the anxious crew with sickening certainty that they 
were being driven on the Fame Islands. — mrs. mccunn. 

(a) Impersonal verbs are verbs expressing natural phenomina 
and having no logical subject. It snows simply means mow is falling, 
the logical subject of the sentence being really implied in the 
predicate. The pronoun it prefixed to impersonal verbs is called the 
grammatical or formal subject. It should, however, be observed 
that impersonal verbs are occasionally used metaphorically as per- 
sonal verbs. 

(6) The pronoun ft is frequently used as a grammatical subject 
when the logical subject , either an infinitive or a subordinate clause , 
is placed after the verb. 

575. The lady protests too much, methinks. — shakespeare. 

Meihaught he never flew so &8t 
As then to me he seemed to fly. — byron. 
The knave that doth thee service as full knight 
Is all as good, meseems, as any knight. — tennyson. 
Maybe, I thought, in those persistently avoided eyes there lurked a 
gleam of human sympathy. — mrs. praed. 

To-day, may be, he (Disraeli) would have been called a sociahst, for he 
dreamt of a Ten Hoiu^ Bill. — whibley. 

Mayhap his eye brightened as he heard 

The song grow louder and the hall they neared. — w. morris. 
Who is this woman, if you please, Mr. Carter? — Ain-. hope. 

A few impersonal constructions occur without any grammatical 
subject: methinks, m^thought (from the Old-Engl. verb d'yncnn = 
Du. dunken), meseems, maybe, mayhap, if you please. Note that the 
pronoun in methinks, meseems, and if you please is in the dative case. 

576. They suffered other people to talk as ihey pleased, — m. crawford. 
People of coiu*8e, are free to yawn as they please, provided they put 

their hands to their months. — birrell. 

She likes it (Du. het bevalt hoar), she has never done it before , but she 
likes it. — MRS. ward. 

John was very sorry to see them in that condition. — croker. 

A personal construction in English sometimes answers to an 
impersonal construction in Dutch. 
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PASSIVE VOICE 

577. Libraries are not made; they grow. — birrell. 
lie yas caught in a shower. — ant. hope. 

Candles and lamps were being put out everywhere. — hardy. 

One of the nicest boys Jiaa been led away by his example. — b. pais. 

They could not deny that dreadful things had been done and said, — 

ANT. HOPE. 

She had been educated well. — stevenson. 

I hope you get weD paid for it, Miss Dora. — mrs. ward. 

A verb is in the passive voice, when the subject of the sentence 
is represented not as acting but as acted upon. The passive voice 
is formed by the help of the auxiliary to be, for which we some- 
times find to get. (For the full conjugation of a verb in the 
passive voice see 548.) 

All transitive verbs admit of the passive construction. 

578. They called him (Swift) the Mad Parson, and boycotted him. — 

J. HAY. 

They had tnade him Emperor, this beardless artillery officer. — conan 

DOYLE. 

He prevailed upon them by bribes or promises to elect him king. — 

OMAN. 

The Protector proclaimed his daughter-in-law queen in London. — 

OMAN. 

Wordsworth has })ecn called the High Priest of Natiu^. — bhuuell. 
Dvmstan wan made the chief mark of their envy. — oman. 
Boy as he was, he tva.s chosen King. — j. r. green. 
Richard I. was crowned King of England with great pomp at West- 
minster. — DICKENS. 

Those transitive verbs which take not only an object but also a 
predicative noun or phrase qualifying the person or thing denoted 
by the object are called factitive verbs. If a sentence containing a 
factitive verb is thrown into the passive construction, the object 
becomes the subject and the objective complement becomes a sub- 
jective one. 

579. I want to ask hor a favour. — mrs. ward. 
Tlo n.skcd me to present you to him. — j. o. hobbfi?. 
Ho trns not a.sked to give up pi-eaching. — fkoude. 

I beg you a tliousaiul pardons. — stevenson. 
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The verbs to ask and to beg in the above sentences take two 
direct objects. The sentence he asked me a hundred questions admits 
of two passive constructions, as either object may be made the 
subject of the passive sentence : / was asked a hundred questions by 
him — a hundred questions were asked me by him, A hundred questions 
and me are called retained direct objects. 

580. She blushed, and said confusedly that the flowers had been 
given to her. — hardy. 

For what reason had he been given this chamber? — stevenson. 
Eobert wa^ given a small room on the fifth floor which overlooked the 
courtyard. — j. o. hobbes. 

I am offered a life of freedom instead of servitude. — w. besant. 

He wa^ offered a choice of whips. — J. o. hobbes. 

The office wa^ offered to Gray and he refused it. — birrell. 

There at least he was not denied admittance. — stevenson. 

These luxuries were now denied him. — stevenson. 

Esther was paid a month's wages, and left that afternoon. — g. moore. 

It was in vain that I pleaded that he Jiad been paid his price. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

He was not allowed to be silent very long. — mrs. burnett. 
Like most Englishmen he had been taught to regard the Irish as a 
rebellious people. — norris. 

Transitive verbs that govern two objects, one in the dative and 
one in the accusative, allow of two passive constructions if the 
dative may be expressed by position (C/. 400 and 401). The 
tendency to make the dative the subject of the passive construction 
seems to be on the increase in Modem English. 

If the dative must be expressed by the help of the preposition to , 
only the direct object can become the subject of the passive sentence. 
Active voice: he explained to me the secret of his success; passive voice: 
the secret of his success was explained to m^ by him. 

581. Have just been wired for from the West of England. — conan 

DOYLE. 

It is said that Mr. Turner, of the Hall, is so iU that his life is despaired 

of. — CONAN DOYLE. 

He desired to be seen by the multitude and spoken of as he went 
tlm)ugh the market-place. — m. crawford. 

Mostly he would not speak when spoken to, — stevenson. 
Something must speedily be resolved upon, — stevenson. 
He was listened to with breathless interest. — norris. 
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Everj' one can he got over by flattery. — j. k. jerome. 

I am sorry that yon should have been sent for imneoessarily. — nqrris. 

I shall see that yon are protected and provided for, — j. o. hobbes. 

The severity of the sentence was alluded to, — g. moore. 

He would have been none the better off if his wishes had been complied 

with. NORRIS. 

If your claims are proved , you will be. provided for, — mrs. burnett. 
He could not but observe the bed had not been slept in, — stevenson. 
You were more sinned against tlian sinning, that I admit. — hardy. 

A great many intransitive verbs that take a prepositional object 
may be made passive by putting the prepositional object in the 
nominative and placing the preposition aft^r the verb. The verb 
and preposition are so closely associated with each other, that they 
are treated as logically equivalent to a transitive verb. 



The old man took very little fiotice of him and his travels. — 

MRS. WARD. 

He and his travels were taken very little notice of by the old man. 

Very little notice was taken of him and his travels by the old man. 

The boat was soon lost sight of in the fog. — marryat. 

He ivas always 7nade fun of as sl poet. — BmRELL. 

He shall />e taken care of now and in tlie future. — mrs. burwett. 

In this extreme bodily prostration her baby was lost sighi of, — o. moore. 

Verbal phrases consisting of a verb with a noun and a preposition 
are, likewise, turned into the passive voice by making the prepo- 
sitional object the subject of the i)assive sentence. 

Some verbal phrases admit of two passive constructions (/o tuke 
advantage of, to pay attention to), as with them not only the prepo- 
sitional object, but also the noun contained in the verbal phrase, 
may become the subject of the passive sentence. 



Old biixls are not to be caught by chaff. 
Wliere nothing is to be had, the king loses his right. 
Not a soul was to he seen, — stevenson. 
There is nothing to be gained by that. — stevenson. 
His early ti-aining left nothing to be desired, — j. o. hobbes. 
Your conduct on that particular day seems to have left much to he 
desired. — m. Crawford. 

There is not an instant to he lost. — coxan doyle. 

This desirable Mansion is to he Let Fiunished. — hardy. 

It occurred to me that there was no time to lose, — stevenson. 

There is much to say on both sides. — emerson. 
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She was hardly to blame. — black. 
Furnished Apartments to Let. 

In Dutch the verb zijn may be followed by an active infinitive 
with a passive meaning. The English language requires a passive 
infinitive after to be. 

Note, — Sometimes, however, we find an active infinitive as in 
Dutch: The house is to let. There's no time to lose. You have bee7i to 
blame. 

584. He is not easy to describe. — stevenson. 

It was hard to believe that any sound on earth could be audible above 
such a din. — quiller couch. 

These are questions hard to answer. — freeman. 

Kate's high-heeled boots were hard to walk in. — g. moore. 

It is easy to see how this arrogance comes. — emerson. 

If an infinitive is dependent on an adjective the active voice is 
generally used. 



"Jekyll," said Utterson, "you know me: I am a man to be 
trusted.'''* — stevenson. 

The whole distance to be crossed was not above a quarter of a mile. — 

STEVENSON. 

A glass of beer is a luxury to be indulged in only at rare intervals. — 

J. K. JEROME. 

Oh, for the happy days, never to be recalled^ which she had passed 
with her dear Richard in that beloved Stratford town! — black. 

The thing to be done , is to separate the iron from the clay. — c. m. mason. 

The only thing to do now was to guard against his friends in Ijlanly 
forming any suspicion as to the manner of his disappearance. — black. 

If a Dutch infinitive is used attributively with a noun, it is 
usually rendered into English by a passive infinitive. 



INFINITIVE 



586. (a) To know this is to know all that we need to know. 

J. O. HOBBES. 

To say this is to go perhaps too far. — birrell. 

To be powerful is to live in the mouths of men. — wnreLEY. 

To live is to learn. 
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(h) I have not come to sell, but to buy. — stevenson. 

Literature exists to please — to lighten the burden of men's lives. — 

RIIUIEIJ.. 

Bunker came to see her from day to day. — w. besast. 

I have come to warn you that the law will be set in motion. — 

O. MOORE. 

The infinitive is generally preceded by the particle to. 

Mind that in sentences like this is good to eat, the house is to kt, 
he came to see me, to is not a mere sign of the infinitive but a 
preposition expressing purpose. 

In Old-English the prep, to did not form an essential part of the 
infinitive; it originally belonged only to the gerundial infinitive, 
a dative form of the infinitive governed by the preposition and 
expressing purpose: Ne come cTu to me to wyrcenne und" anum peningef 
(Didst not thou come to me to work for a penny ?). When in Middle- 
English , with the general levelling of inflections , the old dative ending 
disappeared, there was no longer any difference in form between 
the simple and the gerundial infinitive and to became established 
before all infinitives except after auxiliaries and a few other verbs. 

587. If you ivill keep the two comer seats I sliall get the tickets. — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 

I pray that we /wa/y never be exix)scd to such a temptation. — oonan 

DOYLE. 

Do not spur a fi'ee hoi"se. 

1 do not tliink tluit I n^ed detain you any further. — conas dotle. 

How that personage haimted my dreams I 7ieed scarcely tell you. — 

STEVENSON. 

We need not discuss my af^rs. — mrs. ward. 

I do not need to tell you that. — ant. hope. 

1 do not need to liesitate. — mrs. ouphant. 

Esther (lid not dare leave her motlier. — g. MOoiiE. 

1 did not dare tell you. — m. Crawford. 

1 dares&j that you \vt11 soon get used to that. — r. haggard. 

How dare you do such a thing? — mrs. braddon. 

Arthur dared not turn her eyes towards Hetty. — eliot. 

I did not dare to think it. — m. Crawford. 

Who dares to arrest a knight of the Temple? — scott. 

The Gape Colony , as we ought to know, was originally a Dutch colony. — 

FROUDE. 

They ought to have known me better. — norris. 
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The Infinitive without to (flat infinitive) is used: 

(a) After shall , mil , can , may , must , and do , and very frequently 

after need and dare. Ought is always followed by to. 

Dare requires an infinitive with to when it means to challenge, 

need when it is connected with to do. 



588. I waited until I saw you approach. — conan dotlk. 

She stood on the breakwater at Ponta Delgada , and watcfied the Harpoon 
drop past. — r, hagoard. 

She did not hear the nurse speak. — o. moore. 

Challoner observed her retreat and disappear. — stevenson. 

He felt her arms tremble. — mrs. burnett. 

I said what was right, and watched her go in. — s. weyman. 

1 have knoum (= seen, observed) him work for eighteen hours on end 
and take nothing but a cup or two of coffee. — conan doyle. 

I have never known her to make a single original remark. — l. 

ZANGWn^L. 

(b) After verbs expressing a physical perception. 
Note. — The infinitive after to know (= to see, to hear, to 
observe) is found both with and without to. 

589. I woiUd have him think of me as a dutifiU daughter. — j. o. 

HOBBES. 

What would you have me do? — J. o. hobbes. 

Wliat would you hav^ me answer? — con an doyle. 

Swift's change of politics was neither sudden nor selfish, as Lord 
Malion woiUd have us to believe. — j. hay. 

Ho bade me be of good cheer. — ant. hope. 

He bade me go, and leave the door wide open. — stevenson. 

Mr. Fitzwarren began also to scold at the poor boy, bidding him to go 
to his work. — a. lang. 

He not only sees things himself but he makes the reader see them. — 
quarterly rev. 

Can you make gold grow in the purse of a beggar? — m. crawford. 

I can make him do what I please. — stevenson. 

If it is yom' will let it be so. — m. crawford. 

Just sit down in this chair and let me preach to you for a little. — 

CONAN I>OYLE. 

Tliis is a private matter , and I beg of you to let it sleep. — stevensox. 
1 liave done all my tricks, and there's nobody liere to Jielp me invent 
now ones. — mrs. praed. 

I wont home to lielp her spend it. — mrs. RmDELL. 

(jrNTUER, A Manual of En^lUh Pronunciation and Grammar. 10 
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It is goixl for a man to tako a flag of tnico and go talk with the enemy 
in the gate. — axt. hope. 

If you would know how a gretit mercliant of the fifteenth century loved 
to be housed, tjo visit Crosby Hall. — w. besaxt. 

(c) After to have, to hid, to make, and to let, and occasionally 
after to help and to go. 

After have and hid we sometimes find an infinitive with to. 

590. You Imd Mter lie down and try to go to sleep. — r. haggard. 
If you wish to quarrel with me, you had hetter mention it at once. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

Somebody had better go to Australia and see wliat can be done. — r. 

HAGGARD. 

You had hest stay whei-e you are for the night grows wilder every 
instant. — (Y)Nax doyle. 
There are some ti-ades that fuul heM not even be spoken about. — 

CONAX DOYLE. 

You had l>e.^t make your ])i>>j>arations to leave the Chilteau to-nig^ht, — 

J. 0. U0BBE8. 

I Jtad rather have a little, and do wliat I like, than acquire a good 
deal by working against the grain. — .t. i»ayn. 

I woxdd rather die under my own ixx)f tlian in a goal. — j. payx. 

Ho lias given up a lot of other engagements rather than disappoint us. — 

XORRIS. 

You cannot do better tlian follow me. — (yjn.vn doyle. 

Khidod could not hut see tliat she was beautiful. — m. crawford. 

I cannot but think we are tried as most men ai-e not. — meredith. 

The heat is so great that we are t(X) lazy to do anything but lounp^ 
al>out the deck and smoke. — coxan doyle. 

For Esther there was nothing to do all the long sununer evenings hut 
sit at the kitchen window sewing. — g. mooke. 

Better l>e without any opinions at all. — bikrell. 

Tietter lose a jest than a friend. 

IJetter go to l)ed supporloss than rise in debt. 

Ikttcr to ivign in hell , than servo in lioav'rL — miltox. 

(fi) After / had better, I had best, 1 had (would) ratlwr, I had 
sooner, I had as soon; after than preceded ))y a conijiarative (rather^ 
better, sooner, more); after the preposition but (= except), and very 
frequently after better. 

591. Why not appeal to her better side? — stevensox. 
Whv not trust nio? — axstev. 

Why not Ira re England altngi»thor? — ii. haggahh. 
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Why not take me into your confidence? — l. zanowill. 
"You recollect the way?" inquired the Spirit. ^^Remenibei' it!" cried 
Sci*ooge with fervour; "I could walk it blindfold." — dickens. 
"She dsk my pardon, poor woman!" cried Charles. — macaulay. 

(e) In elliptical interrogative and exclamatory sentences. 



!. After that night ho wan never heard to mention the name of 
Stella. — .T. iLAY. 

He was bidden to enter. — ant. hope. 

They were forbidden to wander about the coimtry. — froude. 

The Boers were held to have broken their engagement. — froude. 

From a neighbouring thicket was suddenly heard to issue a loud, 
musical, and liquid voice. — hardy. 

When he got to the middle of the river he was seen to turn on his 
ba(*k. — LONDON review. 

The infinitive is always preceded by to when dependent upon a 
verb in the passive voice. 



I. Hunter, do wliat we could, never recovered consciousness in 
this world. — stevenson. 

Do what he would, he could never shake her evidence upon any 
material point. — r. haggard. 

Do what I can, I cannot keep my eyes off the clock. — emerson. 

Inlk as we may, for the bulk of mankind it will doubtless always 
remain true that a truth does not exclude its contradictory. — birhell. 

Strain our eyes as we might, we coidd distinguish nothing moving. — 

STEVENSON. 

Look as he would, the mirror insisted upon reflecting the image of his 
son Dick. — anstey. 

Tread as lightly as he might, his footfalls eloquently echoed in the 
empty street. — stevenson. 

An infinitive without to is sometimes used elliptically as an equi- 
valent for a concessive clause. 

Note. — There can be no doubt that in talk as we may and similar 
oxi)ressions we have originally a subjunctive form expressed without 
a subject {talk we as we may). This origin was, in course of time, 
quite lost sight of and the verb was looked upon as an infinitive, 
as a})pears from such a sentence as do what he would, fie could never 
shake her evidence, where do what he would is felt to be ec^uivalent 
to he might do what he would. 

16* 
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594. The first 1o niln- tho Counoil Chambpr weit* the Premier and the 
Duke of Ormoiul. — .i. hay. 

lie Avas tlie fii-st to (jnidc her little hand in writing. — j. uav. 

It gratifies nie tliat oui* oM house was the first to risr after th»' 
ealaniity. — stevenson. 

I liave no cmnos to disj/osc of. — stevexson. 

All through the winter lie worked veiy harrl — the first to come , the 
List to go. — nu xlvurier. 

The Mexicans, Iwving no reaily money to sppak of^ I'ely almost ontlivly 
in their business transa<*tions uix>n ♦wh other's wortliless j.>aj>or. — 

STENTIXSOX. 

An infinitive freciuently does the work of a relative clause. 



{a) He liad entere*! the world to fontfUfir, and the victory was 
his. — whibij:v. 

I rely upon you to explain matters to the owners if you escaj^e, and 
clear my eluiracter. — r. haooakd. 

The liord Mayor and the Aldermen took cf)unsel together how io 
rebuild the city. — w. besant. 

(7>) He was genuinely glad to see his guests. — mrs. ward. 
I'm sorr\' to hear tliat. — iiarov. 

{c) From tliat liour Swift solenmly i"esf)lved to manage his slender 
income so as never again to know the hittemess of poverty. — .i. hay. 
She opened the d(X)r so softly jus to di.stnrh nolxMly. — hardy. 

{(/) Mr. Bultitude was too angrj' and disappointed io .yyeak. — axstey. 
The advice was far t<x> gocKl to he taken. — bikrell. 
The whole story is tw long to he told. — birrell. 

(e) To hear canting scenes of gmtitu<le iv»hearsed for twoi>ence, a man 

might su[>jM)se that giving was a thing gone out of fashion. — stea'exsox. 

Only to think of her, I could sometimes dn>p into a chair for a good 

(TV. MEREDITH. 

t 

An infinitive may be the eijuivalent of an adverb clause: 

(a) of purpose. 

(Jf) of reason. 

(c) of result 

(d) of degree. 

(e) of condition. 

596. 7o Ite hone.sf ^ I <lo not •'vcn n'menilMM* what wc said. — .i. o. 

HOBBES. 
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To tell you the truth., I have had nothing to eat since early yesterday 
evening. — stevensox. 

To nit the matter shorty at half past eleven that night Sapt and I 
mounted our horses. — ant. hope. 

Well, to tell Die truth .^ I saw then the first signs that I had ever seen 
that her temper was just a little sharp. — conan doyle. 

Infinitive phrases are sometimes used absolutely, i. e, grammatic- 
ally independent of the rest of the sentence. 

597. I shan't ask you to let me live with you, Angel, because I 
liave no light to! — hardy. 

I slian't do any tiling unless you order me to, — hahdy. 
I wanted to believe what he believed , tliough he didn't wish me io, — hardy. 
Slie may work here if she wants to, — mrs. ward. 
Go and dance with Mary Mutlow if you want to. — anstey. 
Confound it , I never can remember names when I want to, — j. k. jerome. 
Come now; get your hat and take a quick turn with us. — I should 
like to verj' much. — stevenson. 

In colloquial style the infinitive is not repeated after to. 

598. To satisfactorily illustrate a book of poems it is of absolute 
imjx)rtance tliat the mood of the ailist should be attuned to that of the 
poet. — studio, 1896. 

He was also inclined to largely increase his stock of foreign books, 
especially in the technical and scientific department. — mrs. ward. 

He is Amby Seedling, the chap who used to sometimes come and help 
at Tolbotliays. — hardy. 

To rightly appreciate that problem we must realize what manner of man 
Hamlet is, as he stands in the presence of his uncle and his mother. — 

F. S. BOAS. 

Hamlet's proper coiu^e would be to at once share his secret with his 
friends , to rouse the ix)piUace , and execute smnmary justice on Claudius. — 

F. S. BOAS. 

To devote your whole life to her, and to never thiyik of yourself, 
seemed such a simple thing. — j. k. jerome. 

To think hke this is to entirely mistake the nature of the present Anglo- 
American entente. — London review, 1899. 

The practice of putting an adverb between the sign of the infini- 
tive and the infinitive itself, though condemned by many gramma- 
rians, is becoming more and more common. The split Infinitive 
may even be met with in such writers of pure and graceful English 
as Cardinal Newman , Ruskin , Matthew Arnold , and Leslie Stephen. 
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599. He st(xxl and gazotl with all his eyes. — stevensox. 

Mq mounted nutl sped on his way, while Tess stooil and waited. — 

HARDY. 

Tin? two lads stood lookiny at ojich other. — sten'enson. 
He thought he would go nntj see his frien<ls. — iiaiidv. 
Try and listen to me, dear. — k. iiAfJOARD. 
Ii«?t me try mid tell you how this came aliout. — .vnstey. 
As Clark sat and ijondeitxl over these things the expression of his face 
gi\3w overcast and mofxly. — w, pain. 

In the ganlen of her father little Elsie sits and spins. — wuittieil 
He sat helplessly Mariwj at her. — mks. ward. 

An infinitive construition in Dutch cannot alwavs Ije rendered liv 
an inlinitivc construction in English. 



ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE 



600. Tell him that I know him to l»e innfx-ent. — coxan ik)vle. 

J wish you to jn-omise me that you will l)ear with him. — ste\'exson. 

The etiquette of my i)rofession will not allow me to conduct a case for 
nothing. — u. HA(KiAKi). 

How can you expect us to like youV — norkis. 

I don't want them to go, if they like staying. — ant. hope. 

He liatl thought the I'nivei-sity caitNi^r the best iK)ssible investment for 
Ills (.'apital. — B. PAIN. 

An accusative followed by an infinitive is frequently used as an 
eciuivalent for an objective clause (/ know him to be innocent =- / 
know that he is innocent). 

When the i)redicate of the objective' clause is formed by the verb 
to be + adjective or noun, the inlinitive is freciuently omitted. 

601. I own mijself an ass. — stkvknson. 

I Mi ntt/sclf in a very difficult iM)sition. — stevkxson. 
I wished myself a thousiind miles away. — j. o. noimEs. 
At the Congi-ess of Vienna, they found fhemsehcs transferifd i)ermanently 
to the English dominion. — kkoudk. 

When the principal sentence and the subordinate clause have the 
same subject, the accusative is a reflexive pronoun. 
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602. My mother wants you to carry on their musical education. — 

HARDY. 

If you wish me to believe that you arc witty I must really trouble you 
to make a joke. — birrell. 

I only wish you to understand that when a gentleman gives his word 
he keeps it. — m. crawford. 

He commanded everything to he made ready. — m. crawford. 

He oi-dered Almasta to he brought in, — m. crawford. 

I won't suffer this barrow to be moved another step. — dickens. 

When the verb of the subordinate clause is in the active voice, 
the active infinitive is used; when it is in the passive voice, the 
passive infinitive must be used. 

603. My daughter, I wish you to choose of your own free will. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

I wish no jDcrsonal fiiend of mine to be involved in this transaction. — 

STEVENSON. 

Do you want me to many you? — stevenson. 

She liked a man to stick to his colours and to his friends. — ant. hope. 
He desired me to say something, if I could, on the literaiy side of 
eilucation. — john morley. 

Zehowah commanded the singing and the dancing to cease. — m. crawford. 
I ordered him to be brought in at once. — ant. hope. 

The accusative with infinitive is used: 

(a) After verbs expressing an act of the will: verbs oi wishimj , 
desiring^ ordering , commanding, causing, 

604. For my part I tJiaughi it most advisable to be off. — sweet. 
Nobody can pi-ove that I knew the girl to be an heiress. — w. besant. 
They believe him to be some private enemy of the duke's. — ant. hope. 
Never would she have believed hhn to be so fcilse. — g. moore. 

We must take tlie will to have been properly executed in accordance 
with the spirit of the statute. — r. haggard. 
Hercy seldom expects one to make a sacrifice. — j. o. hobbes. 
How can you expect me to say that I love you? — m. crawford. 

(b) After verbs expressing an act of the intellect: verbs of think- 
ing , knowing , declaring , believing , expecting , affirming , denying, 

605. They saw liim kneel for an instant in prayer. — cx)nan doyle. 
You saw me try to draw this morning. — mrs. ward. 

She had not Iieard him enter. — hardy. 
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I have heard liim talk l»y the hour in tliis ndiculouR strain. — j. payx. 
1 watched him <lisapi)ear among the tix?es in the golden sunset. — 

MRS. ITIAED. 

Clialloner observed her retreat an<l disajipeai*. — sTEVENSoy. 
(c) After verbs expressing a physical perception. 

606. Sir Austin took a seat, and waited for his son to cxpLiin. — 

MEREDITH. 

Riclianl had tliwwn off his jacket and waistcoat and, quite colleetoil. 
waite<l for Ripton to do the same. — mekedith. 

It is useless for me to detain you any longer. — mks. ward. 

It was not a conunon thing for liim to rec-eive lettei*s. — coxax imiyle. 

Will sprang from his seat and stood listening for the summons to Ito 

IX^lKJated. — STE\'ENSOX. 

It is astonishing how sliort a time it takes for veiy wonderful things 
to liapi)en. — mrs. durxett. 

lie waited for mc to go into the house. — s. weymax. 

Slie dn>pped him a curtsey and waited for him to speak. — j. o. hoboes. 

There is no subject too sacre<l for tlie Penny Pix?ss to liandle. — j. vxiy. 

An accusative with infinitive preceded l»y the prei>osition for 
frequently answers to a subordinate clause in Dutch, when the 
principal and the subordinate clause have diflerent subjects. 



PARTICIPLES. 



607. Being by ti^de a mason, he woi-e a long linen apixjn ix^aching 
almost to his toes. — hardy. 

She smiled , not fjchif/ able t(j help it , for all flattery was sweet to her. — 
>uis. ward. 

I went calmly on, smokiwj my cigiu* as if nothing wiis the matter. — 

ANSTEY. 

Walking on tiptot:' I apj)nxiche<l the little window and looked in. — 

<OXAN DOYLE. 

Lrft to oui'selves we sat silent for a while. — v^hxer couch. 

A moment after he ])ut out his head, ail rorered with cobwebs. — 

SWEET. 

A participial }dirase is frequently used as an equivalent for a 
subordinate clause. 
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608. AiDund them cliistei-eil the whole English army — every 
soldier covered by his sliield, and hearing in his hand the dreaded English 
battle axe. — dickens. 

Still, all allowances made^ it is a thousand pities. — birkell. 

He stood silent, the words he liad been about to speak dijing stillborn 
on his lips. — m. crawford. 

David stood silent a moment, every limb trembling. — mrs. ward. 

The service over, they were joined by Captain Sorensen and his 
daughter. — w. besant. 

A noun or pronoun in the nominative followed by a participle 
(nominative absolute) sometimes stands for an adverbial clause. 
In Old-English the noun or pronoun of the absolute construction 
(an imitation of the Latin ablative absolute) regularly appears in the 
dative. In Milton we find both the dative and the nominative. 

609. I remember how the sunsliine came streaming in over that old 
desk. — SWEET. 

The Nonnans came sweeping down the hiU to attack tlie English. — dickejns. 

They sat talking for houis. — g. moore. 

The child sat staring at the moorland distance, seeing nothing. — 

MRS. WARD. 

Tess still stood hesitating like a bather about to make his plimge. — hardy. 

The little fellow stood wringing his hands, the tears coureing down 
his cheeks. — mrs. ward. 

Durbeyfield lay waiting on the grass and daisies in the evening sun. — 
uardy. 

She lay looking out till it was almost dark. — mrs. ward. 

He came to see me while I was breakfasting. — ant. hope. 

I have come to ask you if you will be my wife. — hardy. 

After to come, to remain, to sit, to stand, and to lie a Dutch 
infinitive is rendered by a present participle. 
After to come an infinitive with to is used to denote purpose. 

610. I waited until I saw you approach. — cx)nan doyle. 
He saw her coming^ a miracle of grace. — stevenson. 

Did you ever see a squirrel turning in a cage? — stevenson. 
About the middle of the night, he heard two persons come into the 
stable. — CROKER. 
He coiUd hear the old parson knocking out his pipe. — stevenson. 

\'erbs of seeing and hearing may be followed by a present par- 
ticiple as well as by an infinitive. 
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However, there is some difference between the two constructions. 
He mw her come is a (contracted form for he aaw that tfhe came; he 
saw her coming means he saw her as she was coming. Consequently 
the infinitive stands for an objective, the present participle for an 
adverbial clause. 

611. Ippolito liad not seen the deed flone, — m. crawford. 

He rather tfX)k to iiie, wlien ho came first, and used to say lie would 
like to see me marrietL — haiu)Y. 

You may hear them quoted m si>ecchos and sermons, and see tliem 
cited in cveiy newspaper and talc. — vork powell. 

I luive heanl it verj- tndy remarked that, in our day, people for the 
most i)art criticise Dickens from a recollection of theu- reading in cliildhood. — 

(iJSrtlNG. 

When a Dutch infinitive with a i)assive meaning is used in dej)end- 
ence upon the verbs hooren and zien, a past ])articiple is found 
in English. 



GERUND. 



612. The gerund is a su])stantive form of the verb ending, like 
the ]jresent participle, in ing. 

Note. — The history of the gerund is very remarkable. 

There existed in Old-English: 

(a) A gerundial infinitive, a dative form governed l>y t5 (C/. 586): 
to hindanne (or bindenne), to helpanne (helpenne), to singanne (singenne). 
This form completely died out about the end of the fourteenth 
centur}', and was levelled under the simple infinitive; the ending 
anne or enne never became ing. 

(6) A present participle ending in ende: bindende^ singende, 
helpende. 

(c) A limited number of verbal nouns in ung (occasionally Ing): 
Icorning, bletsing (blessing), geomung (yearning). 

In Middle-English tbe ending of the verbal noun became ing; the 
ending of tlie present-] )articiple became first inde, next inge or ing. 
When tlie present participle and the verbal noun had become iden- 
tical in form, the two verbal forms became confused, and every 
jH-esent participle could be freely used as a verbal noun. At first 
these forms were used entirely as nouns , and were regularly followed 
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by the preposition of, but by degrees they came to be treated also 
as verbs governing an accusative and this led to the frequent 
dropping of the preposition. 
The perfect form of the gerund (having loved) is a modern formation. 

613. (a) Riding was their chief amusement. — ant. hope. 
Talking mends no holes. — ant. hope. 

Pubhc speaking is as much an art as acting or boxing. — e. manson. 

(b) He deserved hanging, but he died in liis bed. — BmiiELL. 

He kept smiling to himself and the landscape as he went. — stevenson. 
Do you remember our ramng there one night? — Meredith. 

(c) Being able to play the piano and admire Mendelssohn is not knowing 

music. — RUSKIN. 

They did not at once find out that floating is not flging, — a. ghjerne. 

{(J) Oak, upon heaHng these remarks, became more curious to observe 
lier features. — hardy. 

They made preparations for going to church as usual. — hardy. 
Study humanity instead of merely thinking about it. — l. zangwu^l. 

Being a substantive form the Gerund may be used: 

(a) as a subject; 

(b) as an object; 

(c) as a predicate connected with to be; 

(d) after prepositions. 

614. The only sound heard in tlie stillness was the hopping of the 
canaiy up and down the perches of its prison. — hardy. 

I looked forward to your coming with dread and sorrow. — conan doyle. 
All the clothes in the house were of her making. — barrte. 
The woman asked a deal of money for it, but on Whittington's telling 
her he had but a penny in the world, she let him have it. — a. lang. 
D'Urberville stooped; and heaid a gentle regidar breathing. — hardy. 

The gerund may be preceded by the article, by a pronoun, by 
a noun in the genitive, and by an adjective. 

615. "Wliat I do not hke liim for," said Lucy meditatively, "is liis 
changing his religion." — Meredith. 

Ho could see Archibald had set his heart on loriting the book. — l. 

Z.VNGWn.L. 

She biu^t out crging bitterly. — hardy. 
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rrraco kept tlio lx>at fi-om g'>iiig on tho itkJ{S by rowing oontiniially. — 

Mil. M<X.rXN. 

I never iwss one of their i-esidences without thinking of tlicm. — hardy. 

At the same time retaining its verbal nature, the gerund may 
Uike an ol»ject, may be (lualilied l>y an adverb, and is foUowetl by 
the same preposition as the verb from which it is derived. 

616. On the mising of the hand, Si.-n^oge l»ecanie sensible of confuse*! 
noises. — dickens. 

Wliile as yet the nugget was a prize of tlie futiut?, fortunes were 
ivaHzed by the shearing of fioeks. — escott. 

The sui-geons arc esjx^cially skilJcd in the dressing of wounds ixxxjiveil 
in liattle or frav. — w. besant. 

The iv^ding of these letters did not give him any pleasure just tlien. — 

L. Z.\X(iWILL. 

My eyes were still dim as I walke<l u]> tlic gix^iit nave , witli /^c jjealing 
of the organ in my ciii*s. — ant. uope. 

Wlien a gerund is preceded by the delinite article it is, as a rule, 
followed by the preposition of. 

617. (n) (jn Sundays he wivs a man of misty views, rather given 
to postponing. — HAJn)V. 

He was fond of using long won Is. — miis. nviiNi-rrT. 

He fell asleep witliout having prrfonned the necessary pi-eliminaiy. — 

HAm)Y. 

(b) No royal roiul to anywhei-e woi1h going to. — kuskik. 
The story of Blake's deeds is worth telling. — fitchett. 

"13y George," said he, ''this is a sight woi-th seeing.'' — cx)Nan dovle. 
I Wcis then about to V»e calleil to the BiU' , iuid was busy reading law. — 

NOiUUS. 

She now stood to the left of tho fii*e, her fac<) turned towaixlsit, and 
was busy rc^noving Jier long gloves. — l. z.vxtavnx. 

(c) Tvc had no one to speak out my heai*t to till tliis time, and I 
Ctiunot, (.'-annot hel]) ci^ging. — meueditii. 

Gabriel could not avoid noting the fanner's bearing to-night towaitls 
their enteitainer. — hardy. 

I could not forlx^ar returning thanks to Providemxi. — quilleii (x>uch. 

When I liad done breakfasting the squire gave mo a note addressed to 
John Silver. — stevensox. 

He wondei-ed why she kept shaking her head. — mrs. burnett. 

He kept on staging week after week. — STE>'ENb0N. 
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The harp went on sing^ing till the ogre fell asleep. — j. .tacx)bs. 
Beauty and the beast was what they called us when we went out 
walking together. — r. haocjard. 

What did your wife do when she had finished speaking to her maid ? — 

f-ONAN DOk'LE. 

I say, Phil, old chap, will you stop playing the fool for once and 
give me your advice? — ant. hope. 

He was not asked to give up preaching. — froude. 

She burst out frying bitterly. — hardy. 

If we escaped being noticed and punished ,^ it was only becauso Mr. Webl) 
was away at a wedding. — sw'eet. 

There was no mistaking her intention. — ant. hope. 

It's no use crying over spilt milk. 

There was no use giving way , they must hope for the best. — o. moore. 

The Gerund must be used: 

(a) after prepositions; 

(b) after the adjectives worth and busy (employed); 

(r) after: / cannot help (avoids forbear) ^ to have done, to keep, to 
keep on, to go on, to go out , to finish , to stop , to give up , to leave off, 
to burst out, to escape, there is no, it is no use, there is no use, 

618. She made him sit up, and then Oak began wiping his face and 
shaking himself like a Samson. — hardy. 

The garrison began to feel the pressure of hunger. — macaui^ay. 
Before he liad ceased speaking Miss Kerin moved quickly away. — 

OISSING. 

The snow had ceased to fall. — quiller couch. 

Bathsheba's face, as she continued looking into the fire that evening, 
might have excitefl solicitousness on her account even among those who 
loved her least. — hardy. 

The wind continued to beat about the comers of the hut. — hardy. 

She likes being admired. — Meredith. 

I knew you would not like to profit by my death. — l. zangwill. 

With a very large number of transitive verbs the direct object 
may be either a gerund or an infinitive: to abhor, attempt, avoid, 
bear, begin, cease, commence, continue, decline, delay, deny, deserve, 
detest, dread, entreat, fear, finish, forbear, forget, hate, help, intend, 
like, mind, neglect, omit, prefer, prevent, propose, purpose, refuse, 
recollect, regret, remember, risk, venture, want, etc. 

619. While dinner w\is preparing, ho sat in the arbour to reail a 

i»rM)k. — STEVENSON. 
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Guns were firituj and tnim^wts blowing. — a>t. hope. 
Away flew tlie factor, wliile another dinner was providing, — a. la>m. 
Foi-ty and six veal's wa.s this tenij)le in building^ and wilt thou rear 
it up in thitje days? — bible. 
He rode out a-huniing with the king and nobility. — j. Jacobs. 
Who goes a-ltorroiving goes a-sorroicing. 
ILippy is the wooing tliat is not long a-doing. 

In the above sentences it is the gerund, not the present participle 
that is used. The house is building is equivalent to the progressive 
form of the passive voice (the house is being built), A followed by a 
gerund means in progress nf, in course of; it is a wom-down fomi of 
the Old-English preposition an or on, which was first weakened to 
a and then dropt (a-hunting = Old-English on huntunge). It is still 
heard in colloquial and vulgar English and alternates occasionally 
with in. 

620. Oak , upon hearing these remarks , became more ciuious to obser\'(* 
her features. — hardv. 

1 am ashame<l of ever having hnd those ideas. — l". ZAXownu.. 

You may rely upm my doing all that I can. — coxax doyt.e. 

I don't understand hei* changing her mind so quickly. — norris. 

There was little fear of their perishing of starvation. — r. haggard. 

1 sliall not deny Emma's being pretty. — .i. austix. 

The Prince, who was young and strong, insisted on Ijord PitsJigo's 
ufiing his carriage. — a. lano. 

The two young Cratchits laughed tivmendously at the idea of Peter's 
})emg a man of business. — dickens. 

Two days l)efore the birthday, he asked him whether he would object 
to the Grandisons coming. — iU':REi)iTU. 

On the ins[)ector of constabulary informing him that he was a prisoner, 
he remarked that he was not surprise<l to hear it. — (X)nan doyle. 

On the war breakifig out again, our occuj)ation was ivnewed. — froude. 

On the seai-ch thix)ugh the house Iffing giren orrr, Ijonl Pitsligo wvas 
hastilv taken from his confined situation. — a. lax<j. 

A subordinate clause in Dutch is fre^juently translated by means 
of a gerundial construction. If in this case the principal and the 
subordinate clause have the same subject , it is not expressed l)efore 
the gerund. If the two subjects are di tie rent , the gerund is preceded 
by a possessive pronoun when the su})ject of the sul)ordinate clause 
is a personal j^ronoun. If thi? sul»ject is a noun it is put before the 
gerund cither in the genitive or in the accusative: nanic^s of things 
arc generally [)Ut in tlie accHisativc. 
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621. After leamng Madrid I journeyed on to Barcelona. — J. o. hobbes. 

After placing the little creature with its mother, he stood and carefully 

examined the sky, to ascertain the time of night from the altitude of the 

stars. HARDY. 

He hastily scanned the ditch, and after walking about ten yards along 
it, found the hat among the leaves. — ilvrdy. 

After is usually followed by the present instead of the perfect 
form of the gerund. 



It was no laughing matter. — m. Crawford. 
On the morning of the second day he came to a f tatting-place, — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

I moved from hiding-place to hiding-place. — stevenson. 
There is nothing like a sailing ship for an invalid. — oonan doyle. 
There are many varieties of building materials. — oeikie. 
At another table Summers-Howson himself was also carding with a 
much better carving-knife. — b. pain. 

The gerund frequently enters into compounds such as: walking- 
stick, dancing -master, shooting parly ^ etc. 



TO HAVE 



623. The sun luid gone down, the darkness had fallen. — stevexson. 
Before two years had elapsed tlie die was cast. — maxsox. 

The difficulty had not occurred to him. — r. haggard. 

The sun luid just set. — stevenson. 

When he turned roimd the solicitor liad vanished. — r. haggard. 

They seemed to have quite forgotten him already. — hardy. 

In anotlier moment he was gone. — g. moore. 

"Oh, Dick!" she exclaimed, "I am so glad you are come!" — hardy. 

The snow was partially melted. — Meredith. 

To have is either an auxiliary of tense or an independent verb. 
As an auxiliary of tense it helps to form the perfect tenses of the verb. 

Mind that, when a past participle is connected with to be, it 
lias the function of an adjective and expresses state or condition. 

624. He had few male friends. — mereditu. 

''1 hare a nico snug little farm," said Gabriol. — hardy. 
His voiw had a genuine pathos now. — hahdv. 
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I/<x»k hoiv, DinMyl Vre tjot soin*^thing to siiy to yon. — mrs. ward. 

AVhon you hare got \df\ inin.li to do don't do it. — ru.^kix. 

Ile'.v iiol a lon^ iiioustaflu^ . and a straight nose, and a channing smilo. — 

AXT. nOPE. 

To have is used as a transitive verb to expres.< possession, in 
which case it is sometimes followed by got. 



I. 1 hnrr oiip or two lottois to write. — .1. o. horres. 

Thoy hail to hire a wagjLr«^»n at their own exjienso. — hardy. 

You will havf to pay for my loss of time. — stevensox. 

Last week it liad seemed to lier that she would have to accept the 
workhouse. — o. moore. 

You will soon have to answer for your deed at a liigher court than 
tlie Assizes. — conax doyle. 

They had to fight against the men whom they found in the land. — 

FREEMAN. 

To have followed by an infinitive with to denotes necessity. 

626. He would not have her come with him. — u. moore. 
You would not hare me die like a dog? — stevexson. 

You wouM not have m«* spt'iul all my days V^etween this road hero and 
tho river, and not s*) much as nuike a motion to lie up and live my 

life? STEVENSON. 

He hegan the day with having the Hebrew S(Tiptures road to him. — 

niRRELL. 

You take rny advice, and have it s«xjn to. — mrs. ward. 

To have followed by an accusative with an active infinitive 
without to, or a past particijde, stands for the Dutch verb laten, 

627. Farmer Blaizo of lk»lthoi-pe Fann, had his nek feloniously sot 

filV to. — MEREDITH. 

I would not have you give way to [wussioii like the vulgar. — STE^'ENSO^^ 
I won't have a fuss made alnjut su<^h nonsens<'. — conan doyije. 
We us<:'d to have a shilling given us foi* our tickets. — ant. hope. 
A man must keej) an eye on liis servants, if he woidd not ha^t them 
ruh* him. — emerson. 

Do unto othei*s as vou would have othei*s do unto you. 

From the above sentences it appears that to have is occa.sionally 
usc<l in the sense of to experience, to witness. 
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TO BE 

628. (a) She died five days after she had been removed. — meredith. 

The same evening the letter was sent^ and was duly sorted in Caster- 
bridge post-office that night, to be returned to Weatherbiiry again in the 
morning. — habdy. 

(b) Bracknell is staying here to be present at our wedding. — norris. 

The inhabitants were all doing well, it seemed. — stevenson. 

What sort of a life ?ias she been leading all these years? — MRa ward. 

To be, used as an auxiliary, helps to form: 
(a) the passive voice; 
(6) the progressive form. 

629. She then became conscious that he was observing her. — hardy. 
Jim's face became very grave. — norris. 

He became first known to her as one of her husband's drinking 
companions. — mrs. ward. 

It is awfully hot here, but I have got accustomed to it and don't 
mind. — norris. 

I dare say I got rather red in the face. — norris. 

It was getting dark. — sweet. 

He looked at his watch and saw that it was growing dark. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

Mr. Hobbs seemed to grow hotter and hotter. — mrs. burnett. 
The suspense began to grow imbearable. — stevenson. 
As the balloon rose higher, the pervading blue grew brighter, and 
earthly sounds waxed faint. — a. giberne. 

Suddenly William turned very pale. — g. moore. 

He turned quite pale when he was first told of it. — mrs. burnett. 

When the Dutch worden is not used as an auxiliary of the passive 
voice, it is rendered by to become, to get, to grow, to wax, to 
turn. To become is the most general term, to get is used especially 
in colloquial style; to grow and to wax denote a slow and gradual, 
to turn denotes a sudden, unexpected change. To wax is rarely 
used except in poetry. 

A^ote. — Ziek worden = to fall ill; gek worden = to go mad. 

630. If I am to go I must pack at once. — oonan doyle. 

He thought of Miss Mackenzie, whom he was to meet that day at 
dinner. — stevenson. 

oiJNTHER, A Manual of English Pmnuneiation and Chrammar. 17 
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It was arrangod that the wedding was to take place in the autumn. — 
w. be8a:jt. 
We were to leave by six precisely; that was solemnly pledged on both 

sides. — STEVENSON. 

So it was settled that I was to be Mrs. Vassal's wife. — mrs. praed. 
The dav broke, the day which was to decide the fate of India. — 

NLVCAULAY. 

Dick was not to he comforted. — stevenson. 
His testimony w not to be sliaken. — birrell. 

To be followed by an infinitive with to, denotes a necessity , an 
agreement, or a predestination; with a negation and followed by 
a passive infinitive, it expresses impossibility. 

631. Her refusal , though unexpected , did not permanently daimt Clare. — 

HARDY. 

Wliile on a pilgrimage to Rome he fell iU and was like to die. — 

W. BESANT. 

Aliandra had leanied Italian very well when a child. — m. crawford. 
Now and tlien he looked at Orsino as though expecting him to S]x^. — 

M. TRAWFORD. 

For reasons of my own , I usually prefer to shim the giddy throng when 
on skates. — norris. 

Subordinate clauses introduced by a conjunction and having the 
same subject as the principal clause, often drop their subject and 
the auxiliary to be. 

632. Mind the following expressions: 

To be right = gelijk hebben. 

To be wrong = ongelijk hebben. 

To be late = ie laat komen. 

To be early = vroeg komen. 

To be in time = bij tijils komen. 

To be at leisure = tijd hebben. 

To be on good terms = op goeden voet staan. 

To be in want of = gebrek hebben aan. 

To be at stake = op het spel staan. 

633. Manv be called but few chosen. — bible. 
The ix>wors tliat be are ordained of God. — buile. 

Where be the l)ending knees that flatter'd thee? — Shakespeare. 
The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The stniggling heart, where Ipe they now? — wordsworto. 
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Where be the sentries who iised to salute as the Royal chariots drove 

past"? TILVCKERAY. 

No doubt there be other shilling novels, by various pens from various 
presses. — DAILY NEWS, 1885. 

Unluckily they be few who can appreciate merits which it is quite 
hopeless to make popular. — daily news, 1885. 

Surely you be the last person in the world I think of marrying. — 

HARDY. 

In the older writers, in the Bible, and in the speech of the 
uneducated, the pres. ind. of to be is occasionally conjugated as 
follows: / be, thou beeat, he be; we, you, they be. These forms are 
rarely met with in living literary English. 



TO DO. 

634. What the eye does not see the heart does not feel. 

I did not feel disposed to contradict him. — conan doyle. 

He did not like his friend's feverish manner. — stevenson. 

Lady Mildred did not seem pleased with my philosophy. — norris. 

Ships difl not often come to this dreadful and uninhabited coast. — 

STEVENSON. 

He was perfectly cool and made no resistance. — stevenson. 

Never introduce a lady to a gentleman ; but always the gentleman to the 

lady. — MRS. HUMPHRY. 

I love not hollow cheek or faded eye. — tennyson. 

Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call. — wordsworth. 
His soul is full of love and longing, but the world knows it fwt, — 

J. K. JEROME. 

I know not what else she said. — mrs. praed. 

He took not the sUghtest notice of my presence. — conan doyle. 

He cared not for public opinion. — j. hay. 

To do is used as an auxiliary: 

(a) In negative statements, when the negation is formed with not. 

In poetry, in solemn diction, and in emphatic language, negative 

statements are frequently expressed without the auxiliary. 

The omission of to do is also pretty common in colloquial English 

with some verbs: / know not, I doubt not, I care not 

17* 
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635. Do yon mind waiting a quarter of an hour, Henry? — >'orris. 
Wliat dop^ tliat wonl mean? — QUiLiiER coucii. 

I)o yon suppose I came from London to listen to your fine phrases? — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

Whv did vou not cxmie in? — norkis. 
Did vou ever hear of Tjaura Fenn? — meredith. 

Why sitt'st thou here, Neckan, 
And j)lay'st tliy harp of gold? — m. ajixold. 
Runs it not liere, the track by Childsworth Farm, 
Past the high wood, to where the elm-ti^ee crowns 
The hill l>eliind whose ridge the sunset flames? — m. arnold. 
How (ame vou here, man? — ant. hope. 

(b) In questions. 

To do is sometimes omitted in poetry and in dignified language. 

636. T-pon my word, you do look tired. — mrs. ward. 

He smoked a great many pipes before he arrived at the conclusion, but 
finally he did arrive at it. — mrs. burnett. 

AVhat did it matter to liim if his toes did stick out of his boots? — 

.1. K. JEROME. 

I do not know what it rightly is to faint, but I do know that for the 
next little while the wliole world swam away from before me in a 
whirling mist. — stevensox. 

Please mum, do give me something to eat. — .i. Jacobs. 

Now , do pray be reasonable , my own sweet ! — MEREDrrn. 

Do be more charitable. — ant. hope. 

(c) In emphatic statements and commands. 

637. I know no mon? of this tlian you do. — s. wetman. 

She perceived as plainly as I did tliat there was trouble coming. — 
xoRms. 

T know his faults as no one else doe^s. — cx)nan doyle. 

I wonder why in the world you told me about it. — I don't know 
whv I did. — ant. hope. 

Do vou think von will alwavs love me as vou do now? — g. moore. 

I said plainly that 1 will not marry him. — I know you di^, my dear. — 

FTX)R. MARRY AT. 

(d) To avoid the repetition of a preceding verb. 

638. Little did they think what was passing in the minds of their 
children. — conan doyle. 

The lady lodger did not retiuni , nor did the gentleman ring his bell. — 
hardy. 
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She didn't think he was coming just then. No more did I. — ant. hope. 

Twelve years did his exile continue. — quarterly rev. 

Heartily did I curse George Featherly for not holding his tongue. — 
ANT. hqpe. 

In vain did the magnates of England express their distrust. — whibley. 

How cautiously does he begin, how gently does he win your ear by 
his seductive piety. — birrell. 

Once only did the King take a personal share in tlie work. — freeman. 

(e) Frequently when there is inversion of the subject : after adverbs 
and conjunctions with a negative meaning, and when, for the sake 
of emphasis, some other word than the subject is placed at the 
head of the sentence {Of. 756). 

639. Where had he come from? — hardy. 
Every couple is not a pair. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. 

I may not be an eai'l, but I have a perfect right to be useful. — 
ANT. hope. 

What shall I do without you? — hardy. 

Will you sit down, please? — hardy. 

Musi you go? — I'm afraid I must. — ant. hope. 

I have done a great many things that I ou^h4 not to have done. — 

J. K. JEROME. 

We need not discuss my affairs. — mrs. ward. 
How dare you torment me so? — ant. hope. 
DanH be so sDly for goodness' sake! — ant. hope. 

To do is not used: 

(a) With to have, to be, can, may, shall, will, mxist, and mighty 
and frequently with need and dare. 

Mind that the auxiliary is used with to have and to be to form an 
emphatic imperative. 

To do freely enters into negative and interrogative sentences 
formed with the notional verb to have, 

640. Who sang Chatham's victories by sea and land? — BUiHELL. 
Wlio sat you up as a judge over us? — birrell. 

Who knows what to-morrow has in store? — hardy. 
Who told you to let him have the child? — o. moohe. 

Who taught this pleading to unpractised eyes? 

Who hid such import in an infant's gloom? 

Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise? 

Who mass'd , round that slight brow , these clouds of doom ? — m. aunold. 
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(h) In interrogative sentences, when the subject begins the 
sentence. 

641. Note the different meanings of to do in the following 

sentences : 

Riptoii murmured that they were done for. — meredith. 

I (hd not know^ in wliich capacity he was most valued — as a cx)ok or 
a comjmnion ; and he did excellently well in both. ' — stevenson. 

Bracknell will do] he will adorn his station. — norris. 

We've only got to ask leave for you to come and see me, and the 
thing is done (= in orde). — sweet. 

^^Dotip ^nth you" (= afgesproken) , he answered. — a. lang. 

Although he was not doing well, he did not see how he coidd do any 
Ijetter. — b. pain. 

I tliink that will do for him. — thackeray. 

Perliaps it woidd liardly have done to send him. — freeman. 

Let us be dotie with the matter. — ruskin. 

That brother had been done to death by English traitors. — freeman. 

Miss Render, although she did not believe, did the amiable, and smileil 
graciously. — (;. moore. 



CAN AND MAY. 

642. He (Chaucer) ran bring tears into our eyes, and he can make 
us smile or he sad as he pleases. — stopford brooke. 

Sit down and let me help you if I can. — mrs. praed. 

Nothing can be done now but it must he written about in the news- 
papers. J. PAYN. 

Prove to me tliat you nan control youi-self, and I'll say you're an 
educated man. — mrs. olipiiant. 

Life is infinitely stranger tliau anything wliich the mind of man cofiM 
invent. — conan doyi.e. 

David rou/d only stai-e at her in return for her counsels. — mrs. ward. 

1 could bear anytliing if I were not so utterly alone and helpless. — 

L. Z.\NGWILL. 

Can denotes power, ability. 

643. May I tisk what dreadful thing it is that liapi)ened between you 
and liim? — You way avSk; but I may not toll. — uardy. 

Maf/\\t 1 come in and smoke a cigai-ette? — ant, hope. 

He tliat will not when he niag^ 
When ho will he shall have nav. 
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This rnay or nmy not be a fine passage. — birrell. 
The case niay be commoner than we suppose. — stevenson. 
Thoughtless persons may smile, but to those present nothing ever 
liappened so awful as this catastrophe. — j. payw. 

I may not be an earl, but I have a perfect right to be useful. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth which 
might be obtained by plundering them. — macaulay. 

She fancied she might not have heard correctly. — meredith. 

May, when used as a notional verb, denotes (1) permission, 
(2) possibility or uncertainty. 

644. I pray tliat God may bless you and help me to honour you. — 

.J. 0. HOBBES. 

She prayed that the child might die first. — r. haggard. 

May you dream of paradise! — ant. hope. 

All I pray is that this young child may be saved from him. — 

MEREDITH. 

In this case I fear lest your tenderness of heart may be leading you 
astray. — conan doyle. 

Did you pray that we might meet? — meredfth. 

I like to think how poor scholars three or four hundred years ago used 
to flock to Oxford, regardless of cold, privation, and hardship, so that 
they might satisfy their hunger and thirst for knowledge. — john morley. 

May is used as an auxiliary of the subjunctive in optative sen- 
tences and subordinate clauses of purpose. 

645. I cannot see that I committed so very great a crime. — l. 

ZANOWILL. 

I cannot breathe the air where you are! It poisons me. — s. wey^ian. 
What's done canH be helped. 

That Bathsheba could not endiu^ tliis man was evident. — hardy. 
Flesh and blood could not bear this. — j. payn. 
He was so happy that he c^nild not sleep at night. — stevenson. 
Much as I feared and loathed him I could not take my eyes fi-om liis 
gallant figure. — oonan doyle. 

impossibility is expressed by cannot. 
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SHALL AND WILL 

646. Tliiit wfks A night which I shall not easily foi^t. — sTKVi-afsoK. 
Talk of angels and you urill hear their wings. 

The day will come when yon will be sorry for having meddled iRdth 
me. — NORRis. 

T suppose we shail not see each other again, so good-bye, Dick! — 

MEREDITH. 

Ho and I mil be at the hunting-lodge at ten this evening. — ant. hope. 
Why did 3"ou think that I sliould not love you any more? — m. ctrawford. 
I thought I should like to be Jin artist. — sweet. 
I had no idea you wmild be so imkind. — ant. hope. 
I knew you wouhl not like to benefit by my death. — l. z^vngwill. 
It was no sin in their eyes to beguile another into engagements w^hich 
he would imderstand in one way and they in another. — freeman. 

Shall and will are iised: 

(1) As auxiliaries of tense to denote simple futurity with regard 
either t^ the present or to the past: shall and should for the first 
person, will and would for the second and third. i) 

Note. — The combinations you and /, he and /, we twOy we all 
take will instead of shall. 

647. Shall I never see the shores of England again? — (^thllek (.x)rcii. 
When shall I forget the hoiTor of that moment! — sweet. 

Shall you be at home fis usual on Thiu^day? — ant. hope. 
Shall you lie glad to see him? — Of coui-se I sliall. — g. eliot. 
Who will venture to say that she was wrong? — .i. hay. 
When will she wake, do you think, Mrs. Berry? — meheditu. 

When asking a question we use shall in the first and second 
person future, will in the third. 

This rule may also be expressed as follows: When asking a 
question we use the same auxiliary that we expect to hear in the 
answer. 

648. [a) If you wei-e like the rest of them I should not have cared 
for you a farthing. — mereditu. 

I shmdd never liave thought it of you. — ant. hope. 

You iroiihl liave made an admirable mother, madam. -- ant. hope. 



M In the? sjxH'oli of niKHlueat4.Hl Irishiiit'n will is regularly used in all jHiruons of 
the hiture. 
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To refuse to enter such a business! YouW have been a rich man in a 
few years. — l. zangwill. 

To hear you talk one woiUd think that there was no such thing as 
real love. — ant. hope. 

If he had an assistant , he would have some leisure for research. — ant. hope. 

(b) What should we do without our mothers? — ant. hope. 

How should you like to grow up a clever man and write books , eh ? — 

DICKENS. 

Should you like eggs, sir? — Eggs, no! Bring me a grilled bone. — 

G. ELIOT. 

Would you like to know what a Roman villa was like? — w. besant. 

Would you have thought her worthy of Richard? — meredith. 

WouM they not be glad to see Vittoria married to me? — m. crawford. 

(2) As auxiliaries of the conditional mood : 

In sentences depending upon a condition , expressed or understood , 
should is used in the first person, would in the second and third. 

In questions should is the correct auxiliary in the first and second 
person, would in the third. It should however be noted that would 
you? very frequently takes the place of should you? 

649. These biscuits, should anything befell me, would keep me at 
least from starving. — stevenson. 

I will call at five o'clock in the afternoon , and should you have any other 
engagement at that time, I hope you will postpone it. — conan doyle. 

If the men of Northumberland shouM refuse to receive him, he could 
tell them that he was their lawhil king, anointed by their own arch- 
bishop. FREEMAN. 

"I have buried one friend to-day," he thought, "what if this should 
cost me another." — stevenson. 

And fast before her father's men 

Three days weVe fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. — campbell. 

(3) As auxiliaries of the subjunctive : 

(a) In subordinate clauses of condition should is used in all 
persons as an auxiliary of the subjunctive, answering to the Dutch 
mochL 

650. There wiU I hide me, till my life shall end. — tennyson. 
I waited behind a tree imtil he shotdd be alone. — conan doyle. 
When this shall fall into your hands, I shall have disappeared. — 

stevenson. 
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I desire permission to sj)eak with the Siiltan when it shall please his 
majesty to see me. — m. crawford. 

Each looked forward to succeed to the English crown whenever the 
reigning king should die. — freeman. 

(h) Shall and should are used in subordinate clauses of time, 
introduced by the conjunctions riW, until ^ before, when, whenever^ 
(18 soon ds. 

651. I dared not call aloud, lest I should rouse the servants. — bulwer. 
I was in terror lest some one should come and see her lying there. — 

8. WEYMAN. 

Fearful lest he should slay them , they all took to their heels. — a. ulng. 
(r) Should is used in subordinate clauses of purpose after leM. 



\. Where the issue is so great it is but natiual I should distnist 
myself a little. — l. zangwill. 

It seemed scarce possible that any human soul should have come ashore 
alive in such a sea. — stevenson. 

It is strange tliat suf)erstition should have obtained such mastery over 
this hanl-headed and practical race. — wnan doyle. 

Strange that a little moon-light , a few stars , a breath of solitude should 
carry a man back to <.*hildhood and childish things. — s. weyman. 

It was not unnatui-al tliat the French people should cherish a 8tit)ng 
national dislike to the Nonnans. — freeman. 

It was unlikely that tlie doctor shotM fear death. — stevenson. 

It is absolutely essentiiU to me tliat I should have fifty thousand 
pounds at once. — con an do\'le. 

It is of importance that it sfiould not rain before we are able to go 
over the ground. — (X)Nan doyle. 

That he should think so were too <lreadful. — meredith. 

Thei-e was no reason why she should give an innocent remark sucli a 
warm reception. — r. HACiOARD. 

I am vers' soitv vou slu/uld have liad so much trouble. — anstey. 

How funny that you slwuld come just now! — ant. hope. 

(d) Likewise in noun clauses after it is natural, possible, strange, 
unlikeljf , essential, of importance; I regret, I am sorry, I wonder, and 
similar expressions conveying a subjective opinion. 

653. if the book is wiitton in English or any other language, it is 
liardly iK)Ssible that them sluill be any sentence which shail give the 
reader no meaning whatever. — freeman. 

It may be tliiit some day the whole stoiy sliall l)e told and men shail 
judg»3 of it for themselves. — ant. hope. 
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You cannot do anything well except what yoiir English hearts sftall 
prompt, and your English skies teach you. — ruskin. 

Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 
Shall arise to my sight in their mantles of snow. — byrow. 

They determined that one of them should become a solicitor and the 
other a barrister. — r. haggard. 

He sent messengers demanding that the citizens should take oatli to 
him and receive him within their walls. — freeman. 

Swift insisted that the bearer should take part of the treasure as a 
reward for his trouble. — J. hay. 

He could not tolerate that it should be told him. — r. haggard. 

After all, the thing that matters most, both for happiness and for duty, 
is that we should habitually live with wise thoughts and right feelings. — 

JOHN MORLEY. 

Surely aU who should help him in so doing would be helping in a 
righteous work. — freeman. 

(e) Shall and should are used in subordinate clauses to denote 
a contingent or doubtful event, and in general when an action or 
state is represented as a mere conception of the mind, not as a 
matter of fact. 

654. Thou shcUt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. — 
bible. 

You shall dine with me to-night, happen what will afterwards. — 
ANT. hope. 

I wUl protect and cherish you with all my strength — I will indeed. 
You shall have no cares — be worried by no household affedrs, and live 
quite at ease. — hardy. 

Say the words, dear one, and the subject shall be dismissed. — hardy. 

It shall be as you request. — hardy. 

Let those who refuse look to it , they shall feel the whole weight of 
my hand. They shall know what it is to incur the displeasiu^ of their 
sovereign. — macaulay. 

If you prefer another name, what shall it be? — bulwer. 

Shall my dog Irill it? It isn't every dog that can kill a hedgehog. — 
sweet. 

I want you to help me in many ways in making my start. When sliall 
it be? — hardy. 

Shall as a notional verb expresses obligation, necessity. 
Shall is used in the second and third person: 
(a) When the action is dependent upon the will of the speaker; 
hence when the speaker commands, promises, or threatens. 
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Will in the second person frequently takes the place of shall 
when we wish to express a command in a polite way: You will 
report yourself at head-quarters. 

In questions shall is used in the third person when the action is 
dependent upon the will of the person spoken to. 



i. Heaven and eartli shall pass away , but my words sliall not pass 
awav. — Matt. XXI\. 35. 

Nation sfial/ rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom: and 
there shall l^o faminos, and pestilences, and eartliqiiakes in divers places. — 
^faU. XXIV. 7. 

Verily I say unto thet». That this night before the cock crow, thou 
shall deny me thrice. — Matt. XXVI. 34. 

What therefore sliall the lonl of the vineyard do imto them? He shall 
(;ome and destroy these husbandmen, and sliall give the vineyard to 
othei"s. — Lu. XX. 15 & 16. 

All hail, Macbeth, tliat shall be king hereafter! — shakespeare. 

I will sit down now, but the time will come when vou shall hear me: 
and when I rise in this Assembly hereafter a dropped pin shall be heard. — 

DISRAELI. 

WTiile stands the Cohseum, Rome shall stand: 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls — the World. — byron. 

(b) In prophetic language, and, in general, when an action is 
represented as inevitable, as certain to occur. 

Note. — The use of shall in the language of prophecy is no doubt 
owing to the influence of the Authorized Version of the Bible (1611), 
in which we very often find shall where now we should use will. 
From the Bible the use of shall passed into the language of preachers 
and poets, and hence we now frequently find shall in the second 
and third person in ])oetry and solemn prose. 

656. The Young Rirl of Fleetwood, you should know, was a very 
powder-magazine of ambition, and never would he break his word. — 

MEREDITH. 

He should have chosen a more quiet hoiu*. — stevenson. 

You should Imve told them the truth wliatever it is. — m. ckawforik 

Yuu should have heanl him speak of what lie loved. — stevenson. 

Beggars should not be choosers. 

A friond should bear a friend's infirmities. — suAKESPEAitE. 

Should is used in all persons to denote an obligation, answering 
to the Dutch behooren. 
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657. Why shotdd they phimo themselves on this fact? — j. payn. 
Why should you raise up hopes which you are bound to disappoint? — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

Why shotdd he wait till to-morrow morning? — r. haggard. 

Why shoidd you not do the same in this case, in yoiu* own interest? — 

H. HAGGARD. 

Shall it profit a man to fill his mouth with dust, when he desires 
water? Shall he be warmed in winter by the reflection of a fire in a 
mirror? — m. crawj'ord. 

Shall and should are used in all persons, when, with a view to 
impressiveness , a statement is clothed in the form of interrogation. 
The sentence Why should they plume themselves on this fact f implies 
that they have not the least reason for doing so. 

658. A company of old comrades shall be merry and laughing together , 
and the entrance of a single youngster will stop the conversation. — 

THACKERAY. 

A man shall sit down with his friend at the foot of the Great Pyramid , 
and they will take up the question they had been talking about "under 
the great elm", and forget all about Egypt. — holmes. 

Shall is occasionally used in the second and third person when 
a hjrpothetical case is stated in the form of a principal sentence. 

659. I ynll have nothing more to do with you. — mrs. ward. 

I imll protect and cherish you with all my strength — I unll indoefl. — 

HARDY. 

Will you sit down please? — hardy. 

I woidd do anything on earth for your love. — hardy. 

They would not receive the King within their walls; they would take 
no oaths to him; but they woidd pay him the tribute which they had 
paid to earlier kings. — freeman. 

Will as a notional verb expresses volition and answers to the 
Dutch willen. 

As it would be foolish to ask another person after the state of 
our own will, it is evident that we do not say will If Indeed will If 
never occurs in educated English, except when we are not really 
asking a question but only repeating the verb of a preceding sentence : 
We won't quarrel the first day Harry^s here, will we, mother f — 

THACKERAY. 

660. This earlier kings had done; this William u)i^hed to do; but he 
foimd his ignorance of English a hindrance. — freeman. 
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If you want to win affection and inspect in this world, you must 
flatter people. — j. k. jerome. 

He doesn't want to keep everything to himself — he wants to share 
with those that need. — mrs. ward. 

We have told the old tenants that they shall have a prior claim on 
the new rooms if they chooae to come l»ack. — mrs. ward. 

John was willing to tr>' the worth of the advice which his master luwl 
given him. — croker. 

Will in the second and third person being used also as an auxiliary 
of the future, we frequently express the will of the subject by to 
wish, to want, to choose, to be willing. 

661. Mr. Thompson miurmured, like a true courtier, that he should 
esteem it an honour to be favoured with Sir Austin Feverel's advice. — 

MEREDITH. 

Lady Holmhurst, who was getting very himgiy, said that she should 
be most pleased. — r. haggard. 

Mr. Turner sighed piteously and declared that this would bring his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. — NORms. 

lie thought he would stay some time longer. — meredfth. 

He sat down on a stone to consider what course he should take. — 

a. IJiNG. 

In indirect or reported statements we use the same auxiliary 
that was used in the direct statement, except when the indirect 
statement is in the first person: He said I should have no chance. 

This rule is occasionally disregarded even by the best writers: 
She thought she would find him at the mouth of the shaft. — Meredith. 

662. Would to God you would speak and tell me your secret Fanny ! — 

HARDV. 

Would to Heaven 1 had never seen this woman. — amsyman. 

In the al)ove and similar sentences what was originally a nomi- 
native has been turned into an objective. The probable explanation 
is that the subject being placed after the verb became wrongly 
looked upon as a personal object (Cf. 458 b). i) 

663. Women will flatter. — j. o. hobbes. 
Drowning men will catch at straws. 

He will insist upon doing everything himself. — wnan doyle. 



1) SfH? Jeapernen, ProgrcM in Lawjuagc, p. 239 — 240. 
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The 'Green* is a place where no grass will grow — it used to be said — 
on account of the blood that had been shed upon it. — w. besant. 

He would linger by the wayside , and follow the carriages with his eyes 
as they rattled downward by the river. — stevenson. 

All the town would go to see the sport. — cm. mason. 

He would fly up in a passion of anger at a question. — stevenson. 

He wouM shake his head and smile over his tobacco-pipe witli a deal 
of meaning. — stevenson. 

Will and would are often used in the third person to denote a 
habit or the frequent repetition of an action, i) 

664. / i4ri-8h they had more knowledge of books. — w. besant. 

1 vmh they could be persuaded to cultivate some of the graces of life. — 

W. BESANT. 

1 vmh I could induce her to let me manage my affairs in my own 
way. — NORMS. 
/ wish I could return the affection but I fear I never shall be able to. — 

.1. K. JEROME. 

/ would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. — tennyson. 
/ v}ould not have a slave to till my ground. — cowper. 
WouM that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain. — byron. 

Ik wenschte (won) is rendered by I wish or I would, and sometimes 
by would. 



MUST AND OUGHT. 

665. The cobbler mu^t stick to his last. 

I have done my duty and must abide by it. — mrs. ward. 

I think you must know what great comfort you have given me. — 
MRS. praed. 

I mu^t be home again by five, as I have a small dinner-party. — 
L. zangwill. 

It was not enough for him to write; he 7nust write well, and learn the 
secret of the great masters. — maoculloch. 

He was now all but well again, and must very soon retiu'n to his 
studies. — GissiNG. 



1) The verb to use is, likewise, frequently found with the sense of M br ac- 
c.imtrnned to, but only in the past tense. 
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He knew he must p^) to her, but he shrank from doing so as yet. — 

I.. ZANGWILL. 

It seemed as if he mnjit have stood there quite a long time. — 

Must denotes necessity. 

(For further examples see 557). 

666. I will not be put down. Mr. Fang, you must hear me. Yon 
must not refuse, sir. — dickens. 

No other man JiiuM ride the horse that has been backed by me. — 

WHITTIER. 

You mustn't disturb him — mustnH touch him , dear ! — Meredith. 
I think we must not lose time in getting ready , or he will be impatient — 

MEREDITH. 

In life one mustnH look too far ahead , else existence becomes unbearable. — 

L. ZANGWILL. 

Must not is frequently used to express a prohibition. 

667. Stolen fruits are said to be sweet. — meredith. 

Of the celebrated Mrs. Disraeli her husband is reported to have said: 
"She is an excellent creature, but she never can remember which came 
first the Greeks or the Romans." — g. w. e. russell. 

If the Dutch moeten is used to express a report it is translated 
by is said, is reported. 

668. The Cape Colony, as we (mght to know, but in practice we 
always forget, was originally a Dutch colony. — froude. 

An educated man oughi to have a general notion of the course of all 
those inward thoughts and moods that find their expression in literature. — 
JOHN bright. 

I liave done a great many things that I (mght not to have done. — 

J. K. JEROME. 

They ought to have known me better. — norris. 
I don't think you ought to have felt glad. — hardy. 
I suppose I ought to have taken a guide. — meredffh. 

Ought expresses a duty, an obligation. It is always followed by 
an infinitive with to. 
Ought is stronger than should. 
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THE DUTCH VERB LATEN. 

669. Lei lis get over it as soon as possible. — r. iiagoaud. 
If it is your will let it be so. — m. crawfokd. 

Let us go on; the rain lias nearly stopped. — sweet. 

"/>/ them come, and come soon," said Duke William. — dickens. 

iMten , as an auxiliary of the imperative , is translated by to let. 

670. IM us know you at your worst. — Meredith. 
Let me introduce you to Lady Holmhurst. — r. haggard. 
Take a seat, and let me fetch a glass of wine. — stevenson. 
Tliey suffered other people to talk as they pleased. — m. Crawford. 
Suffer me to choose you a cigar of my own specLil brand. — stevenson. 
I have suffered myself to be led over a considerable i>ortion of tlio 

metropolis. — stevenson. 

Pei'mit me to apologize to you for subjecting you to a scene so 
disagreeable. — Meredith. 

Penult me to see the lad at his occupation. — Meredith. 

I call him beggar, though he usually allowed his coat to beg for him. — 
stevfjjson. 

You allow yourself to be prejudiced by the past. — anstey. 

Laten = toelaterij vergunnen is rendered by to let, to suffer, to 
permit, to allow. These verbs are followed by an accusative with 
ac^tive or passive infinitive. 

671. lie has caused oven his most distant relatives to shaix^ in his 
pros[)ority. — oonan dovle. 

Sir Austin caused an account of it to be given him at bi-oakfast. — 

MEREDITH. 

She tried to get him to take some food; but he would swallow nothing 
but water. — r. haggard. 

You would not have me die like a dog? — stevfj^son. 

I had liim carried to a bed and watched beside him. — stevenson. 

The sf^uire liad had everything repaired. — stevfjjson. 

You may lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink. 

Thoy made me sit down at table beside them. — stevf^son. 

When laten means veroorzakeriy bewerken it is translated by to cause, 
to get, to have, and to make. 

When these verbs are followed by an active object, to cause and 
to get take an active infinitive with to, to have and to make an 
active infinitive without to. 

(HJ* NTH Kit, A Mamuil of Etujlinh PronuiirAntion and Grammar. 18 
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When followed by a passive object, to cause takes a passive 
infinitive , whereas a past participle is used after to get and to have. 

To make never takes a passive object. 

To cause is the most formal term. To get and to have are 
frequent in colloquial English, the former implying that some diffi- 
culty has to be overcome. To make usually expresses the idea of 
compulsion. 

672. He hade them get the fire lit. — stevenson. 
TeU Tom to saddle the roan at once. — e. sharp. 

Immediately he directed all the servants to come upstairs. — a. lang. 
The prince instantly ordered a sum of money to be given him. — motley. 
Zehowah commanded the singing and the dancing to cease. — m. crawford. 

Laten = hevelen is rendered by to bid, to tell, to desire, to 
direct, to order, to command. 

673. Other English equivalents for Du. laten (and its compounds) 

will be found in the following sentences: 

She left the box in the cloak-itx)m. — o. moore. 

I am very sorry that you were kept waiting , my dear sir. — r. haooard. 
When he was shown into his great friend's study, he found him 
reading. — j. o. hobbes. 

Mr. Fitzwarren advised Mr. Whittington to send for the necessary people. — 

A. LANG. 

He is gentle as a lamb when he is let alone. — r. haooard. 
Tell the Ambassador that you have a clue, but that you must be left 
alone. — ant. hope. 

David unlocked the shop-door and let him in. — mrs. ward. 
He was easily persuaded (liet zich zander moeite overhalen) to repeat 
his visit at an early date. — norris. 

He is a sound divine and poHtician, but a httle apt to be led away by 
specious arguments on the subject of education. — j. payn. 

Ijord Pitsligo left a little book of ^Thoughts on Sacred Things', which 
reminds those who read it of the meditations of General Gordon. — a. lang. 
Laten weten = to send word. 

Laten zien = to show. 

[jcUen vaUen = to drop. 

Binnen laten = to show in. 

EJen vlieger opUiten = to fly a kite. 
De deur open laten = Xo leave the door open. 
Uitlaten = to show out; to see to the door. 

Laai dat! = liave done! stop that! 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

674. When the time corner I shall know how to deal with you. — 

AN8TEY. 

Do you happen to remember that we dine there to-night? — ant. hope. 
May I come one day next week? — Vm so busy next week — come 
the week after. — ant. hope. 

Let me know when the event comes off, and Til be your best man. — 

NORRIS. 

I miist take a cab if I am not up in time. — sweet. 
Which train shall we go by? There's one at nine, and another at half 
past twelve or twelve thirty-five, I forget which. — sweet. 

He said he had a father in some English seaport, I forget wliich. — 

STEVENSON. 

I forget whether he was pimished or not. — du maurier. 

The present is very frequently used instead of the future, espe- 
cially in subordinate clauses, when the time of the action is clear 
from the context. 

Note that I forget is often found for I have forgotten (j>k ben 
vergeten); ik heb vergeten is always rendered by I have forgotten. 

675. When are you going to give me the pleasure of seeing you at 
liittlehill? — ANT. HOPE. 

1 am going to die in this horrible place. — r. haggard. 

Brother and sister were about to leave the mountain-land for England. — 

MEREDITH. 

He waji about to recall the man , when Lucy stopped him. — mrs. ward. 
They entered their cottage just as the sun was on the point o/* sinking. — 

L. ZANGWILL. 

I saw Catherine shiver ; indeed she was on the point of fainting. — 

S. WEYMAN. 

An immediate futiire, either with regard to the present or the 
past, is expressed by to be going, to be about, to be on the 
point of. 

676. Milton was bom in Bi^ead Street, Cheapside, on the 9th of 
December, 1608. — birrell. 

After the Romans withdrew from the island, it fell an easy prey to 
English invaders. — skeat. 

We sailed from Colombo oii the 22nd of July last, with a cargo of 
coffee and sugar. — quiu.er couch. 

18* 
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I slept beside a spring last night, and I never shall like a bedroom so 

well. MEREDITH. 

I learned to skate that winter ; one of the masters taught me. — sweet. 

The past tense describes an action as happening in a time that 
is entirely past. 

677. I have been wailing for you these many years. — stevenson. 

Nobody Jias ever denied it for the last fifty years. — birrell. 

The story of Dick Wliittington has been a favourite legend for many 
generations. — w. besant. 

You know that I am of Scotch blood, though we have been settled in 
England half a century. — o. a. henty. 

Vve known him for years. — mrs. burxett. 

Tliis is no sudden feeling on my part. I have loved you for more than 
six months. — hardy. 

From my boyhood I have had an intense and overwhelming conviction 
that my real vocation lay in the direction of literature. — conan doyle. 

He has been dead more than a century and a half. — bdirell. 

King Alfred ha^ left many imperishable moniunents of his reign. — 

W. BESANT. 

It has been radnifig^ and there are little pools on the road. — mrs. praed. 

The perfect describes an action which began in the past and 
continues up to the present moment. 

From the two last examples it will be seen that the perfect is 
also used when the results of a past action affect the present, or 
when the past is connected with the present in thought. 



SUBJUNCTIVE 

678. The only verb that has distinct forms for the subjunctive 
is the verb to be. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
I am I l>e 

you are (thou art) you be (thou be) 

he is he be 

we, you, they are we, you, they be 

Past. 
I was I were 

you were (thou wast) you were (thou wert) 

he was he were 

we, you, they were we, you, they were 
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All other verbs have the same forms for the indicative and sub- 
junctive, except in the second and third pers. sing, present, which 
in the subjunctive take no ending: thou love^ he lave. 

679. Good-bye, and God help you in your undertaking. — conajs^ doyle. 
God keep you out of the clutches of such a man as he. — conan doyle. 
Why, bless ray soul! here is her carriage at the door. — conan doyle 
God send we may be alive to-night! — ant. hope. 

God bless me, the man seems hardly human. — stevenson. 
God grant that he be not deceived. — stevenson. 
God pity all poor folks at sea! — stevenson. 

Heaven forbid that I should misjudge you a scond time. — s. weyman. 
Suffice it to say that the artist shows imique power in the representation 
of overwhelming passion. — London review. 

God forbid that I shoidd say I am a good man. — hakdy. 
Believe the matter who will; I, for one, cannot. — j. hay. 
A more delightful voyage it were hard to fancy. — stevenson. 
That he should think so were too dreadful. — bieredith. 

The subjunctive is almost completely limited to poetry and solemn 
speech; in the language of daily life it is very little used, its place 
being taken by the indicative. 

The subjunctive is found: 

(a) In principal sentences expressing a wish , a concession , or a 
doubtful statement 

680. I wish it ivere bedtime, Hal, and all well. — shakespeare. 
Bright star! Would I were steadfast as thou art! — keats. 

Charge them that are rich in tliis world, that they be not highminded, 
nor trust in imcertain riches. — bible. 

Whether tlie tale be true or false, it equally illustrates the feehngs of 
the time. — freeman. 

She woidd never desert her darling boy, who loved her so dearly, 
com^ what may. — g. moore. 

Co7ne luck or raisfortime, good repute or bad, honour or shame, he is 
going to stick to you. — j. k. jerome. 

Be it ever so humble there's no place hke home. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. — bible. 

Friend, who knows if death indeed have life or hfe have death for 

goal? — SWINBURNE. 

If thy deeds be good thou shalt enter paradise with the behevei-s. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

The last thing I did was to feel if my revolver were liandy and my 
sword loose in the scabbard. — ant. hope. 
Whether he were injured much or httle none could tell. — stevfj^son. 
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(6) In subordinate clauses the subjunctive is used to express n 
wish , a command , a concession , a purpose , a supposition , a con- 
dition, etc., in general when an action or state is spoken of as an 
object of thought not as a fact. 

681. May every blessing be with you! — j. o. hobbes. 

I pray that we marj never be exposed to such a temj)tation. — cona^ 

DOYLE. 

She fancied she might not have heard correctly. — heredith. 

There w^ill I hide me till my life shall end. — tennybon. 

How can a man expect that a woman should love him, if he will not 
put his trust in her? — m. crawford. 

If he should be driven to claim the crown by arms, he could give the 
war the character of a crusade. — freemak. 

"Suppose I were to die," goes on Geoi^ge, "and you saw Harry in 
grief, you would be seeing a genuine affliction, a real tragedy." — 

THACKERAY. 

These laws he, as well as his subjects, must obey. Were he to bi^eak 
them, his subjects could not be expected to keep them. — london rev. 

Instead of the simple form of the subjunctive we frequently use 
a periphrasis with may, might, shall, should, or were to. {For 
fuller information see 644 and 649 — 653). 



ADVERBS. 

682. He spoke calmly^ but I could see that he was deeply moved. — 

OONAN DOYLE. 

It is a plain tale, plainly told. — quiller couch. 

In this he was quickly and cruelly disappointed. — o. moore. 

He knocked loudly at the door. — ant. hope. 

The words came hoarsely and wUh difficulty. — qthller cx)uch. 

Many adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding ly. 
Observe that difficult has no corresponding adverb.. 

683. (a) She asked the question very naturaUy and easily. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

Although he spent Christmas alone he did not spend it unhappily. — 

B. PAIN. 

Blushing with pleasure and pride she glanced slyly at him out of the 
corners of her eyes. — g. moore. 

Oi-sino laughed drily but did not answer, not being in a humour for 

jesting. M. CRAWFORD. 
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(b) I believe you fiUly. — stevenson. 

(c) The breeze served us admirably, — stevenson. 
The hill-tops looked immeasurably high. — stevenson. 

Calmly and gently she lifted her lips to mine. — quiller couch. 
Jim took the loss of his friend terribly to heart. — norris. 

(d) Mrs. Endorfield's advice was dtUy foUowed. — hardy. 

Truly there is nothing that can shake the conscience like a beggar's 
thanks. — stevenson. 

Claire's face had not yet wholly i-egained its colour. — quiller couch. 

Mind the following changes in spelling: 

(a) Adjectives of more than one syllable ending in y, change y 
into i. Those of one syllable may change y or retain it, with the 
exception of coy which always has coyly. 

(b) Adjectives in II drop one I before ly. 

(c) Adjectives in le preceded by a consonant-symbol drop le 
before ly. 

(c2) Due, true, and whole, drop e before ly. 

684. There is a great liall with a chapel at one end: at which mass 
is daily sung. — w. besant. 

To this beloved dell I went at that time daily, — stevenson. 
There are other magazines which are also publishe<l qtiarterly. — 
MRS. oijphant. 

Adjectives of time formed from nouns by the ending ly (hourly, 
daily, monthly , quarterly, yearly), are used as adverbs in the same form. 

The other adjectives in ly (except: pretty, only, deadly, likely, 
bodily) are not used as adverbs. We must substitute some periphrasis 
or another word. So for friendly we say kindly or in a friendly man- 
ner, for manly manfully, for heavenly divinely, etc. 

685. He made straight for the door. — stevenson. 
A faidt confessed is half redressed. 

The town was already sound asleep. — stEVENSON. 
1 heard her breathe deep and quick, — stevenson. 
They had just time to get their tickets at Ludgate Hill. — g. moore. 
The moon shone full upon him. — stevenson. 

She walked fast, but scarcely felt that she was moving. — jieredith. 
He rose early in the morning. — stevenson. 

The stars shone clear and bright, high above the narrow street. — 
stevenson. 
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Ho looked hard into her eyes, when she raised them for a moment. — 

HARDY. 

Thei-e is in women a power of endurance far exceeding that of men. — 

8. WEYMAN. 

It was mortal still and solemn and cliiUy. — stevenson. 

I made for the ship as Jiard as I could nm, and fyreciotis glad I was 
to find myself aboard. — con an doyle. 

They made preparations for going to church as tistml. — hardy. 

Ho has donhUesa 1) informed you of my intention in thus intruding on 
your i>arty. — stevenson. 

Every one can do his best things easiest — emekson. 

He looked mighty 2) serious when he came back. — stevenson. 

He married lats in life. — birrell. 

You have been looking a little pale lately. — oonan doyle. 

Many adjectives, especially monosyllables, are used as adverbs 
without any change of form: big (to talk big), cheap, clean (== quite) , 
close (to live close by) , deep (to drink deep) , fain , fair (to bid fair , to 
copy fair, to speak fair), fast, fine (to talk fine), full (full well), hard, 
high, just, large (to vrrite large), late, hud, low, near, plain (to apeak 
plain), pretty, quick, right, sharp (to look sharp), short (to stop short) ^ 
sloxv , small (to write small), sound , straight , tight , true (to speak true) , 
wide (wide open), wrong. 

Some of these form adverbs in ly with a different meaning: late 
laat, lately onlangs, in den laatsten tijd; hard hei^ig , hard, hardly 
hardvochtig , nauwelijks; high (to play high, to charge high), highly 
(to praise highly); near dicht bij , nearly bijna; }\x8i juist, justly met 
recht; flat plat, flatly ronduit; short kort, shortly binnenkort; cheap, 
dear, and deep are used in a literal, cheaply, dearly, and deeply 
in a figurative sense. 

In Old-English, adverbs were formed from adjectives by the 
ending -e; when this ending dropped off, there was no longer any 
diflerence between adjective and adverb, and hence it is that many 
adjectives, some regularly (chiefly monosyllables), others occasionally, 
are used as adverbs without undergoing any change. 

686. The Karl put his liand on his shoulder and drew him nearer. — 

MRS. BUlOfETT. 

In don't suppose I sliaJl have much longer to wait now. — Nomus. 



1) Tliifi is the usual form of the adverb. 

2) Colloquial. 
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■ No mob attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed. — 

MACAULAY. 

Most willingly^ fair Elsie, I'll drink that mead of thine. — WHrrriER. 

Adverbs of one syllable form their comparative and superlative by 
adding er and est 

Adverbs of more than one syllable are compared by more and 
most. (For the irregular comparison of adverbs see 414). 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF SOME ADVERBS. 

687. I am come hitlwr that thou mayest write down my name in 
the book of life and death. — m. crawford. 

Hither were brought all the State prisoners. — w. besant. 
I turned hither and thither among the trees. — stevenson. 
Whither went all the tourists and pedlars with strange wares? — 

STEVENSON. 

Whither was it that this strange man was leading meV — con an doyle. 
Arise, let us go hence. — bible. 

Thence I could watch the garden and front of the Chateau. — s. weyman. 
They saluted Khaled and asked whence he came and whither he was 

going. M. CRAWFORD. 

Whence did he come? — conan doyle. 

Here^ there ^ where ^ hither, thither, whither, hence, thence^ 2^nA whence, 
are called pronominal adverbs , because they have been formed from 
the pronominal roots of he, that, and lohat. 

Hither, thither^ whither express motion to, hence, thence, whence, 
motion from a place. They are rarely used except in dignified 
language; in coUoquial English the three former are replaced by 
here , there , and where , the three latter by the same adverbs connected 
with the preposition from : Whence did he comef (literary English) — 
Where did he come from? (colloquial form). 

688. Possibly the over-worked servant had conjectured that Clark 
woidd go out and would not want his fire imtil the evening. — b. pain. 

Possibly they did not believe that there was so much money in the 

world. A. LANG. 

The ship could not possibly be due yet. — QunjiER couch. 

She could not poss^ibly have got out of sight so soon. — mrs. ward. 

It may not impossibly induce me to take a more lenient view of yoiu: 

case. — ANSTEY. 
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Mogelijk (adv.) == iK>8sibly; onmogclijk (adv.) = not possibly: nicf 
onmogelijk = not impossibly. 

689. The world is in a rrry sail stato, I fc«r. — xekkditii. 

You make me very unhappy if you say tliat, my lord. — yEKEiuTH. 

I sup]X)Se you bLimf* Hracrknell very murh. — xorris. 

I am mm-h obli^»<l to you for your iutemession. — <r»yA>' doylk. 

He was murh depressed in spirits. — mks. BUK.NtrrT. 

David was tnwh [)erplex«*<l. — mrs. wakij. 

You must 1h^ rery X\i>A aft»*r your lom^ walk. 

Very is used before adjectives and adverbs; much with verbs and 
past participles {tired is treated as an adjective). 

690. I know you jire doing your very best for me. — hardy. 

I was thinking of you the very moment you sjwke! — i»u maurikk. 

That very aftemor>n Eustace returned to Ijady Holmhurst's house in 
llanover S«juare. — u. HA«HiAKD. 

The hospitable hous** was deserted and silent; the very rooms were 
without funiitniv or anv ar-c^mmodation. -- mks. MctxTfN. 

If Evelyn would sin^ the title role ^Orania' Wiis the very thing lie 
wanUKi. — <;. moore. 

Very is frefjuently used as an a<ljective. 

691. The t:ery first thinf? tliat his eye fell on was an editorial |iara- 

graph. R. HAG<}ARI). 

It was the very last thing Paul ilid want. — anstey. 
The very finest Christnms turkeys c<jme from Norfolk. — c. m. masox. 
The very next day she went to call ujx^n Mi's. Errol. — mrs. BURXhrrr. 
From the rery fii*st <lay, on the plea of sean*hing for work, he ha4l 
left her alone. — o. moore. 

Very is place<l before superlatives to emphasize them, in the 
same way as Du. albr. 

692. The path lay alvtosi straight thn)ugh the morass. — stevensox. 
Ahuosl all the land in the neighbourhoofl was held by Americans. — 

STEVENSON. 

His mother ti-eated him almost as a stranger. — mrs. w^ard. 

lb; c/>u]d hardly l>elieve his own fortune. — mrs. waiu». 

Sometliing tliat was hardly a smile rippled her jjale cheeks. — stevekson. 

We hardly s|)oke: the vastness of Nfitun* hushed our tongues. — 

(^UlLLHR (-OUCH. 
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He is obstinate to a degree hardly any one can understand. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

Hardly any stars were visible. — g. moore. 
She had hardly ever visited the place. — hardy. 

Almost means bijna; hardly, temauwemood, 

Bijna niemand is rendered by hardly any one, bijna geen by 
hardly any, bijna nooit by hardly ever. 

693. She's no better than a thief, a common thief. — mrs. w^ard. 
Don Atanasio sighed, for his unhappy daughter was no longer like 

other women. — m. Crawford. 

No fewer than seven lay dead before him. — a. lang. 

The Wye winds less here than in Herefordshire, but is no less lovely. — 

C. M. MASON. 

I have not less ambition than other women. — j. o. hobbes. 

I had no more idea of meeting her than of flying to heaven! — 
MEREDrra. 

I struck him down with no more compunction than if he had been some 
foul and venomous beast. — conan doyle. 

Cedric was no mxrre afraid of the Earl than he had been of Dougal. — 

MRS. BURNETT. 

His strength was not more than his courage, but both had been strained 
too severely at first. — ouida. 

Met before comparatives is usually rendered by no. 

No more = even weinig , even min; not more = even zeer^ ev^n, grooL 

694. Will was always observant in the society of his fellow-creatures. — 

STEVENSON. 

I am perfectly frank with you, and I always have been. — m. Crawford. 

He was the only beggar in the world who e?;er gave me pleasure for 
my money. — stevenson. 

No great man emr had a great son, if Philip and Alexander be not an 
exception. — emerson. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for eveir. — keats. 

It was ever his way, when he trusted a friend to trust him wholly. — 

J. HAY. 

The Archbishop was ever a tnisted minister and a tnisted counsellor. — 

FREEMAN. 

He ever showed himself careful to please. — stevenson. 

Yea , though our capers are never so comical , lie laughs not. — meredith. 

Always means altijd; ever, ooiL In poetry and dignified language 
ever is often found for always. 
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Colloquial and even literary English occasionally substitute never 
for ever in concessive clauses. 

695. He looke<l Dick steadUy in his face and never moved. — stevensok. 
He never looked towaixls me, but plucked with nen^ous fingers at liis 

torn ti-ousers. — qur-ler couch. 

Tlio farmer never looke<l up from the horse's tail. — hardy. 

Never fear, he's the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer, he'll shew 
blood, I'll warrant liim. — w. scott. 

Never is sometimes used emphatically in the sense of not at all. 

696. Can'/ Mrs. Latch find nothing for you to do in tlie scullery? — 

G. MOORE. 

"She didn't leave wo address, sir," replied the dirty maid-of-all-work 
witli a giin. — r. haggard. 

I nerer much Ijolieval in neither of them. — stevenson. 

May be you donH count it nothing to liave a real coUege doctor come 
to sec vou every dav. — stevenson. 

The Old-English practice of emphasizing a negative statement by 
using two or more negative words has survived in vulgar English. 

697. He first sought help of tlie man who could give him most help, 
hut who had most wi-onged him. — freeman. 

Ill iiiti-oducing two men to each other the name of the inferior is 
mentioned first. — Mits. humi'hry. 
First come, first seized. 
I siiw that island fvrst when it wius neither night nor morning. — 

STKVE>'SON. 

I have eaten my heai-t out with the stniggle first for bread, then for 
knowledge. — miw. ward. 

First ^ one source of supply was cut off, then another. — w. besant. 
Mr. Delane did not at first distinguish the faces of the company. — 

AKT. HOPE. 

At first I feared tliat I had seriously offended liim. — ooxan doyle. 
No women appeiu-ed on the stage until the reign of Chai-les 11. — 

W. BESANT. 

We liad seciu^l one of the side l)oxes, and did not arrive until after 
the pei-fi^rmance had begun. — coxan dovle. 

The marriage did not follow till ten years later. — freeman. 

He was onlg twenty-seven; yet his country ali-eady respected him as 
one of her first soldiei^s. — macaulay. 
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First = Du. eeratj het eerst, voor het eerat 
Eerst is translated by first, when followed by then. 
Eerst = in het eerat is rendered by at first. 

Eerat J in the sense of niet eerder dan, is translated by not ... . 
until, not .... till, not .... before. 
Eerat = paa is rendered by only (but). 

698. Plenty of stories are current still of his fame as a four-in-hand 
coachman. — meredith. 

The crumbling walls were still whole. — j. o. hobbes. 

This is the best thing I have done yet. — stevenson. 

I look upon that as the most dangerous peril I had yet encountered. — 

J. PAYN. 

It was a fine morning — so fine that you would scarcely have believed 

that the few months of an English summer had yet flown by. — dickens. 

Have you met her yet? — I have not yet had that pleasure. — j. o. 

HOBBES. 

It was not yet time to get up. — o. moore. 

She had not yet begun to study the part. — o. MOOjtE. 

There has been no charge brought against you as yet, — black. 

She spoke with the utmost simplicity, yet with a certain intensity. — 

MRS. WARD. 

Without being very clear seeing, I can still perceive the sun at noon- 
day. — STEVENSON. 

still expresses duration and means nog altijd. 
Yet never expresses duration, and sometimes answers to Du. al. 
Nog ni£t is rendered by not yet, tot nu toe, by as yet 
Yet and still are also used as conjunctions (=: toch, nochtana), 

699. I happen to have noticed his address ; he lives in some square 
or other. — stevenson. 

We happen to agree in our opinions. — ant. hope. 

One room was full of pictures, which he likes to show. — emkrson. 

No man likes to admit that he is shocked. — ant. hope. 

Dutch adverbs (Jtoevallig , gaame) are sometimes rendered into 
English by means of verbs. 
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POSITION OF THE ADVERB. 

700. Ho was prcttij deeply in debt. — xorris. 

The verif next day she went to call njwn Mrs. En"oI. — sirs, burxett, 
I don't puj^ixisf* I slifill have much longi^r to wait now. — norris. 
Her life wjis sad and monotonous rnoiigh at the best of times. — m 

TRAWFORD. 

It was a blight enmtgh little i.>la(« of entertainment. — stevensox. 
Younpf Fritz von Hailmann was a liandsome lad enough, — con ax i>oyi.e 
He seems a pleasant fellow niough. — (X)Xan doylp:. 

When an adverb ijualifies an adjective or another adverb, it h 
placed before it. 

The adverb enough is the only excei)tion. Note that when enough 
is used with an adje(^tive qualifying a noun, it is placed eithei 
between adjective and noun or after the noun. 

701. Don't put off till to-morrow what you c-an do io-dag. 
She died ai seven o^-lof-k on Wedneadag morning, — rarrie. 
W'lio was in the house Inst night? — stevexsox. 

Tlic letter arrived nn Mareh the 10th ^ lf<HH. — cox an dovij.:. 

She is sun? to r-nnie to-murrntr afternoon altoui fiiv o^clock. — m 

CHAWFOIU). 

I am to cross over to Knghuid with him to-morrow. — .i. o. hobbks. 

7o-mo/roir vou shall tell me all your adventures. — w. besant. 

At present I dai-e hardly write all tliat 1 think. — conan im^yle. 

/// If^d't a war bi-oke out Iw^twe^-'n the Orange Fn?e State and the soni 
of Moshesh. — frottde. 

William cuime suddenly over from Nornmndg. — kref:m.vn. 

Ijucy and Doni were juicing up and down in the gard/'n. — mrs. wart 

I have lK>en twice in England. — emersox. 

Here weiv kf^pt the ('n»wn jewels, about wliicli many a chapter migh 
Im» written. — w. hesaxt. 

Adverl)s and adverbial phrases of detinite time and of place an 
generally put either at the end nr, except in questions, at the be 
ginning of the sentem^e. 

702. AVill was ahrngs observant in the s«x^.iety of liis fellow-ciieatures. — 

STEV1-:XS0X. 

I am pei-ft.>ctly fnuik with you, and I alwags liave l)een. — m. ('Rawforf 

Did vou ever look at the stai-sV — stevexsox. 

Ap[xuiranc<^s often deceive. 

1 nei)er s«aw anv one 1 like<l so well as vou. — stevexsox. 
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I havo never seen faces more vividly lit up with joy than the faces of 
these Indian singers. — stevensox. 

I liave never met so patient and tranquil a soul. — .t. o. hobkes. 

1 never liave seen men more dreadfully affet-ted tlian the pirates. — 

STEVENSO.V. 

lie now came hamk U) lead his countrymen against William. — freeman. 

The temper of tlie Conqueror had now fearfully hai-deneil. — freeman. 

Despots seldom rule long. 

Will soon began to take a special pleasure in these dinners. — stevenson. 

I liail soon told my story. — stevenson. 

The man and the young woman huttantly confessed their guilt. — 

.1. CROKER. 

1 filnwst wept with wratli. — quiller ck>ucu. 
It was indeed my father's Journal. — quiller (X)ucn. 
1 rertmnly did not expect to liave the pleasure of your comi>any on 
the voyage. — r. haggard. 

1 was probably mistaken. — i^uiller couch. 

He had aLso had some very plain language addressed to him. — b. pain. 

Adverbs of indefinite time : always , ever^ often , never, now , then , 
seldom^ soon, already, instantly, sometimes, and a considerable number 
of other adverbs: almost, qtiite, indeed, perhaps, also, certainly, fn-o- 
bably, scarcely, hardly, vainly, usually, geiierally, rarely, etc., are as 
a rule placed before the verb; in compound tenses their place is 
most frequently after the first auxiliary. When they are emphatic^ 
they are put before the first auxiliary. 

703. You (^ome round here to-mon-ow about nine. — stev'enson. 
William went back to England in 1073. — frekman. 

We set out from Oolomlx) in the early morning of Jan. 2Gth. — 

gUILl.ER (X)UCH. 

I havo told Henry tiiat I must go on to Paris the day after to-moiTow. — 

.1. O. HOBBES. 

The treaty of 1852 was renewed at Aliwal Nortli in 1H(}9. — fkoude. 

Adverbs and adverbial phrases of place usually stand before thos<; 
of time. 

704. "You have done wisely, ^^ he answered. — m. chawford. 
Mrs. Errol smiled faintly. — mrs. burnett. 

Their work lias been done UwrougMy and weAL — emerson. 

1 can make that promise ycriy easily, — l. ZAWiwUiL. 

He took snuff freely. — emerson. 

The government strictly perfonns its engagements. — emerson. 
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We soflhj closed the door behind ns. — s. weymai^. 

He cautiously and submissnvely professed himself willing to follow his 
leader. — norris. 

The other man venj wisely made no answer. — stevenson. 

Swift has unhapjnly written some abominable verses , which ought never 
to have been set up in type. — birrell. 

Adverbs of manner qualifying a verb are usually placed after the 
verb; in case there is an object, they are placed after the object or 
before the verb. 

When an adverb of manner does not restrict the meaning of the 
verb but is equivalent to a continuative clause , it is placed between 
subject and verb or after the first auxiliary. 

Restrictive: he acted very toisely on this occofion (wisely = in a 
wise manner). 

Continuative: he wisely complied mith my vnshea (wisely = which 
was wise). 

705. Fortunately , tliere was but little rain that morning. — r. hagoard. 
Clearly sucli a blow must liave been struck from behind. — conan tx)yle. 
Somehow I knew that 1 should win. — quiller couch. 

Certainly lie took no pains to hide his thoughts. — stevenson. 
Indeed^ could any one be more entirely lost than I? — stevenson. 
Perhaps to-morrow things may look different. — conan doyle. 
Of course he was profuse in his apologies. — conan doyle. 
Unhappily tlio feeling in England continual to be irritated against them 
by reports not entirely honest. — froude. 

When an adverb qualifies a sentence as a whole rather than any- 
particular word of it, it frequently stands at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

706. Xcrer liad she felt more at peac^e with all men. — stevenson. 
Seldom had ho seen a face more beautiful. — s. weyman. 

Suddenly lie broke off and attenipteil to laugli. — stevenson. 

All of a sudden lie broke out in a great flame of anger. — stevenson. 

Bitterly I cursed the folly whieli liad prompted my rash wonls. — 

QUn.LER C0U<JH. 

Deftly has Mr. Ainger inserted his notes, and capital reading do they 
make. — birreij.. 

Tlien followed an obstinate and deadly struggle hand to liand. — 

STEVENSON. 

Upirard ^ further 7rpward, rose the resolute ]>air. — a. gtoerne. 

Lp I soare<l like a bird , my comj^anion soaring jit my side. — stevenson. 
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When an adverb or adverbial adjunct is emphatic, it is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

707. I folded the letter and Iianded it baek to her. — ant. hope. 
Morgan found a piece of gold. He held it up with a perfect spout of 

oaths. — STEVENSON. 

He put on his hat and went without another word. — o. moore. 
He blew out his candle, put on a great-coat, and set forth in the 
direction of Cavendish Square. — stevenson. 

Verbal phrases like to hand backj to take out, to carry off, etc., 
require the adverb to be placed after the object when the latter is 
a pronoun. When the object is a noun, it is most frequently preceded 
by the adverb. 

708. Out of the eight men who had fedlen in the action only three 
still breathed. — stevenson. 

Only God knows what my sacrifice has cost me. — mrs. praed. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. — tennyson. 

In art, he loves the Greeks, and in sculpture, them only. — emerson. 

Only immediately precedes the word to which it refers; when it 
modifies the last word of a sentence, it may be placed at the end. 

The following examples show that this rule is occasionally de- 
parted from: 

We can only know others by ourselves. — stevenson. 

The illusion only endiu-ed an instant. — stevenson. 

1 only know one good-humoured anecdote of Swift. — birrell. 

He had only seen her once or twice in his life. — mrs. ward. 



PREPOSITIONS. 
709. ABOUT, AROUND, ROUND. 

(a) They walked about the garden paths. — hardy. 
A lawn runs about the house. — stevenson. 
Tess, arousing herself, looked about her. — hardy. 
There is something abou4 him one rather likes. — emRELL. 
The nearer he came the more blood and disorder he found about the 
rooms. — J. JACOBS. 
It would not do for us to be seen with this money about us. — 

QUILLER OOUCH. 

I was in his company for about an hour. — ebcerson. 

The Old Chapel was about five miles on the other side of the farm. — sweet. 

(iiJNTHER, A Manual of Engliah Pronunciation and Grammar. 19 
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If you don't tell me all about that money, 1*11 write to Mr. Ghiraey 
myself. — mks. ward. 
I think that there can be no mistake about that. — s. weyman. 

(b) Around the foot of that momitain the silence of nature reigns in 
a great measure unbroken. — stevenson. 

A great peace is around us. — j. k. jekome. 

Everything around us seemed to repose in beauty and liappiness. — sw^eet. 

(c) He put his arm routid her waist. — ant. hope. 
Mr. Meeson looked round him. — r. haggard. 

I found them aU three seated round the table. — stevenson. 

You have drawn a net round this man from which he cannot escape. — 

WNAN DOYLE. 

I have never seen the sea quiet round Treasure Island. — h t kvkww on. 
Round the door lounged thi^ee strangere. — s. weyman. 
Each clasping the other round the waist, they promenaded over the dry 
bed of fir-needles. — hardy. 

About relates to space, time, or number, and is also used in the 
sense of concerning ^ respecting. 

Around and round mean om, random; the former is less frequent 
than the latter. 

About, around, and round are often interchangeable. If in the 
sentence Mr. Meeson looked round him , we substitute about or around 
for round, the meaning remains the same. 

710. ABOVE, OVER. 

(a) A round shot passorl high af)oi)e the roof of the log-house. — 

STEVENSON. 

A single star was twinkling faintly abm^e our mainmast. — oonan doyle. 
Sheer abovp. us rose the Spyglass, here dotted with pines, there black 
with precipices. — stevenson. 

I knelt above him, knife in hand. — quiller couch. 

Above all tilings I detest the writing for money. — meredith. 

Carlyle is above suspicion in this respect. — birreix. 

He is much above a common sailor in appearance. — marryat. 

He love<l his daughter above everything, except his music. — g. moore. 

(b) The dawn was breaking over the white roofs. — stevenson. 

His dark hair fell in thick heavy locks over his small fac«. — g. moorr. 

His hands moved oi:er the keyboard softly, as if they loved it. — g. moore. 

A poor man is despised the whole world over. — .i. k. jerojie. 

He was over six feet in height. — stevenson. 

Sometliing 07.-er three years hurl ela|)sed since the death of Mi's. Smithers. — 

R. HAGGARD. 
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We talked over oiir wine, but not about our wine. — froitde. 

''I have ordered a carriage," said Lestrade, as we sat (yver a cup of 

tea. OONAN DOYLE. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, niled over his subjects. — 

THACKERAY. 

Above expresses a higher position in space. 

Over denotes extension along the superior surface of another 
object. Above excludes the idea of contact of a body with another 
body below it. 

In a figurative sense above expresses superiority, over power, 
authority. 

711. BELOW, UNDER, BENEATH. 

(a) The bridge was too low to let me do more than crawl hdow it. — 

STEVENSON. 

"When they reached five miles above the sea, the temperature was 
below zero. — a. oiberne. 

Below us in the middle of a steep hollow a light shone out through 
some aperture. — s. weyman. 

Not half a moment later, below me to the west, sheep began to scatter 
as in a panic. — stevenson. 

(6) I would rather die und/er my own roof than in a gaol. — conan doyle. 

"Come under these trees," said Balph. — meredfth. 

And 80 we began our journey ; sadly , under dripping trees and a leaden 
sky. — s. weyman. 

Xhuler whose charge will you leave him? — meredith. 

If an operation is performed the patient is kept wilder chloroform and 
feels nothing. — w. besant. 

She and another woman sat by the fire talking under their breaths. — 

MRS. WARD. 

Dr. Bairam says we must under any circumstances keep her employed. — 

MEREDITH. 

The naval armament was under the command of Admiral Watson. — 
macaulay. 

(c) Beneath them lay the vast expanse of the roUing desert. — conan 

DOYLE. 

The thick grass was like a carpet benecUh their feet. — o. moore. 
Beneath him the waters of the winding Thames stretched forth for 
many a mile. — massey. 

BenecUh the banner, as it rustled in the wind, stood King Harold on 

foot. DICKENS. 

That such accusations were not only utterly felse, but were beneath 
contempt, goes without saying. — all the year round. 

19* 
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The Hispaniola lay some way out, and we went under the figureheads 
and round the sterns of many other ships, and their cables sometimes 
giated underneath out keel , and sometimes swimg above us. — stevenson. 

Below (opposed to above) means lower than, either in a literal or 
in a figurative sense. 

Under is the opposite of over and means covered, overtopped^ 
sheltered by. It also expresses dependence, subjection. 

Beneath (underneath) has the same meaning as under; but it is 
stronger and more dignified. In a figurative sense it expresses 
contempt. 

712. ACROSS. 

There was a great nish of feet across the deck. — stevenson. 

He rode a little behind me, with his gun across his saddle-bow. — 

S. WEYMAN. 

The long line of camels moved as noiselessly as ghosts across the 
desert. — oonan doyle. 
A herd of buffaloes galloped clumsily across a green slope. — j. cjonrad. 
Across her shoulders , and behind , flowed large loose curls. — MEREDrrn. 
A ghastly smile drifted across the Archduke's rigid countenance. — 

J. 0. HOBBES. 

The preposition across expresses motion from side to aide. 

713. AFTER, BEHIND, ABAFT. 

(a) The evil that men do lives after them. — shakespeare. 
After some years the old people died. — stevenson. 
After her long day of emotion she was sleeping profoundly. — mrs. ward. 
After rain comes sunshine. 
Day after day this work went on. — stevenson. 
People looked after him as he passed. — conan doyle. 
I ran after them and soon overtook them. — sweet. 
Thank God, you take after your mother's family, Arthur. — o. eoot. 
There were engravings after Morland on the walls. — g. moore. 
He did me the honour to wait upon me after a fashion (= to a certain 
degree), while I was eating. — stevenson. 

(6) He heard something behind him, the brush of feet. — hardy. 
I had not gone more than onci hundred and fifty yards, when I heard 
a hideous outcrv behind me. — conan doyt.e. 

Her sister E[ate was behind the coimter. — black. 

The innkeeper was not far behind him. — s. weyman. 

I waited behind a tree until he should be alone. — conan doyle. 

I am behind my time. — dickens. 
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(e) There he sits abaft the mainmast, looking daggers at us. — reade. 

After refers to time and order. It also has the meaning of in 
pursuit of, in imitation of, in accordance toith. 

Behind refers to place (= in the rear of, on the back side of) and time. 
Abaft is a sea term meaning behind the mainmast , towards the stem, 

714. AGAINST, TOWAJIDS. 

(a) The barrel shook as he leaned his shoulders against it. — stevenson. 

He sat down against a dump of heather. — stevenson. 

I am alone and every man's hand is against me. — m. crawford. 

He had a strong prejudice against Swift. — j. hay. 

Yon had no grudge against me? — s. weyman. 

The majority pronoimced against fighting. — macaxtlay. 

(6) Crawling on all-fours I made steadily but slowly towards them. — 

STEVENSON. 

His walk was towards the churchyard. — hardy. 

Zehowah came towards him with outstretched hands, wet cheeks, and 
burning eyes. — m. crawford. 

The figure came straight towards the circle of pillars in which they 
were. — hardy. 

Towards evening they passed Diamond Head. — stevenson. 

Towards the middle of the night he came to a small village. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

He bore little maJice, not at least towards the young and small. — 

THACKERAY. 

Against denotes opposition and answers to the Dutch tegen. 
Towards (toward) expresses direction in space or time. 

715. ALONG, ALONGSIDE. 

(a) With a passionate gesture she turned and fled along the street. — 

STEVENSON. 

It was about midnight when they went along the deserted streets. — habdv. 
On our little walk along the quays , he made himself the most interesting 
companion. — stevenson. 

It was a three-mile walk along a dry white road. — hardy. 

(6) The steersman laid the ship alongside the wooden landing-stage. — 

MASSEY. 

The road that led up to the house, wound alongside the river. — 
MRS. ward. 

Along answers to the Dutch langs. 
Alongside means side by side with. 
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716. AMONG, AMIDST, BETWEEN, BETWIXT. 

{a) Half-way up the village , the church stood among yews. — stevenson. 

He was populai* among the students. — oonan doyle. 

As he walked, he thought he saw three men among the trees. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

Amongst the wits in the reign of Queen Anne he was the prinoe of 
humorists. — j. hay. 
Spenser is sometimes reckoned amongst the Poets Laureate. — wrRRn,!. 

(b) About this time, amidst the gloom of melancholy, he wrote his 
ablest and most celebrated poem on his own death. — j. hay. 

The soldiers sang and rioted on tlie moor amidst the corpses. — 

MACAULAY. 

There were marks of many feet, both upon the sand and wnid the 
short grass which bounded it on either side. — oonan doyle. 

The act ended at last and the curtain feU amidst a frigid silenoe. — 

L. ZiVNGWILL. 

(c) There is only one difference between a long life and a good dinner: 
tliat, in the dinner, the sweeti? come last. — stevenson. 

The chest of drawers stood bet^ceen the windows. — o. hoobe. 

We landlords are between the dcNol and the deep sea. — norris. 

The shadow of the sundial fell between us. — s. weyman. 

Do you not think that the great religious war of the future will rest 
between the Christian, the Jew, and the Mussulman? — j. o. hobbes. 

Between the tliree, friend, mistress, and lover, tliis was a constant 
subject of discussion. — o. moore. 

Here they are with their wives, and their sons, and their daughters: 
they all lend a hand, and between them the thing is done. — w. besaiit. 

She recognized the spire of the church between the trees. — o. moore. 

There was a glimpse of water between the trees. — norms. 

But, between ourselves, I don't believe it was true. — norris. 

(d) When he awoke from something Mwixt sleep and swooning, the 
grey of the morning harl l)egim to take the place of night. — stevenson. 

Betwixt England and France there was as yet no enmity or rivalry. — 
freeman. 

On the mat betivixt them lay a pile of shining dollai's. — sri-rvENSON. 
There is many a slip Hwiori cup tuid lip. 

Annong means mingled vnth, surrounded by; annidst, m the midst 
of, and is used when the surrounding objects are of a different or 
hostile nature. We are annong friends but annidst enemies. 

Between most frequently refers to two persons or things; it 
expresses the position of an olvject with relation to two other objects 
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in opposite directions of it. It is also used to express the local 
relation of a thing to a number of surrounding things considered 
severally and individually; when they are taken collectively among 
is the correct word. 

Betwixt has the same meaning as between , but is more or less 
archaic. 

717. AT. 

He had a strong prejudice against Swift, which he repeatedly showed 
both at the club and at the dinner-table. — j. hay. 
Jim's dog-cart was at the door, and he had promised to give me a 

lift. — NORRTS. 

He sat at the virginal, like one who loved its old design and sweet 
tune. — o. MOORE. 

She had a son who was far away at school. — barrh:. 

He had made several friends at Cambridge. — b. pain. 

Three days after Stamfordbridge , while Harold of England was stiD at 
York, William of Normandy landed without opposition at Pevensey. — 

FREEMAN. 

She had met him that evening at a concert. — o. moore. 

At the age of six Swift was sent to the school of Kilkenny. — j. hay. 

At midnight they were off St. Abbs Head. — mrs. mccunn. 

I look at a boy in the aisle, and he makes faces at me. — dickens. 

The girls sat their caps at him, but he did not marry. — reade. 

Robert longed to throw himself at her feet. — j. o. hobbes. 

David sat down and tried to get at the truth. — mrs. ward. 

Sir Brian stood in the middle of Pall-Mall shaking his fist at the cabman. — 

GOOD WORDS. 

She started at his voice, which she seemed to know. — r. haggard. 
She grew alarmed at the amount of her debt. — g. moore. 
You're good at English and German. — Meredith. 
A pulse at 108 per minute — a. oiberne. 
On leaving earth the thermometer stood at 59°. — a. giberne. 
Wheat was at seventy shillings the quai-ter. — macaxilay. 
Stories like these must be taken at what they are worth. — freeman. 
You know that I am not a hypocrite al heart. — g. moore. 
To become a Guppy is the object of his ambition. He dresses at that 
gentleman , talks at him , walks at him , founds himself entirely on him. — 

DICKENS. 

He educated his brothers at his own expense, when he was a very 
poor man. — oonan doyle. 

She was evidently bewildered and at sea. — mrs. ward. 

At denotes place, a point of time, direction, cause, the state or 
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condition in which a person or thing is, relative position, price or 
value, and is found in a great many idiomatic phrases (at random^ 
at heart, at once, at the worst, at length, at least, at war, at peace j 
at daggers drawn, at a loss, at liberty, at stake, at rest, at variance, 
at strife, at play, etc.). 

He stood at the window implies that he was facing the window; 
he stood by the window simply expresses proximity. 

At is found before the names of small towns and villages and 
before the names of houses, in before the names of streets, and of 
large cities; at Cambridge, at Norton, at Hollar^ Hoitse, but in Fleet 
Street, in Liverpool, in London, 

After verbs of motion it points out the object to which an action 
is directed (often with a hostile intent) : to kick at , to fly at, to 9pit 
at, to run at, to snap at, etc. 

We say at daybreak , at dawn, at dead of night , at eight o"" clock , 
but on Tuesday , on the third of March , in September , in the year 1898, 

718. BEFORE, FOR. 

(a) Before him stretched the marshlands of the Flent valley. — 

MBS. WARD. 

We rode hard all the way , till we drew up before Dr. livesey's door. — 

STEVENSON. 

In a few minutes Helbeck came downstairs again and stood absently^ 
before the fire on the hearth. — mrs. ward. 

We had a dreary morning's work before us. — stevenson. 

Evelyn thought for some time before answering. — o. moore. 

Where is he off to before seven o'clock in the morning? — mrs. ward. 

The nation which was so far before its neighboui-s in science. — macaiti.ay. 

He that cometh after me is preferred before me. — bible. 

I ran straight before my nose till I could run no longer. — stevenson. 

My gaze dropped before that vision of radiant beauty. — QUUiLER couch. 

He quaOed before the dread interrogation which often looked out of her 
eyes. — g. moore. 

She trembled before the pale concentration of his fece, and bent her 
head. — mrs. ward. 

(b) He went in and offered the bottle for a hundred dollars. — stevenson. 
She's a married woman who has left her husband for a lover who soon 

deserts her. — o. moore. 

After all, this resolution I liave come to is but a poor enough return 
for the great love and affection that both my father and yourself have 
given me. — black. 

She was sorry for her father. — o. moore. 
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As for cats, they nearly equal human beings for vanity. — j. k. jerome. 

Far all her demure airs, she knows the value of a lai^ge income as 
well as anybody. — norms. 

Nemours and Moret, far all they are so picturesque, have been little 
visited by painters. — stevewson. 

It was a happier home far this man's death. — dickens. 

She could not sleep far thinking of him. — g. moore. 

His marriage was far love. — meredith. 

Yon run a good chance of being tried far murder. — m. crawford. 

The young fellow looked proudly round far the applause of his com- 
rades. — CONAN DOYLE. 

He made straight far the door. — stevenson. 

No one noticed the two travellers bound far London. — j. o. hobbes. 

The ship was a schooner bound far Honolulu. — stevenson. 

Adrian had been destined far the Church. — meredith. 

He stood not far a party, but far his opinions. — whibley. 

He reached out his hand far his pipe. — quiller couch. 

In the hills of the Sacramento there is gold far the gathering. — emerson. 

GobOa's people might have all been dead and buried far any sign of 
life they gave. — j. oonrad. 

They have no curiosity about foreigners, and answer any information 
you may volimteer with "Oh, oh!" until the informant makes up his mind 
they shall die in their ignorance far any help he will offer. — emerson. 

He stood still in the dim light waiting far Arthur to rise. — g. eliot. 

There is a little nut far you to crack Master Holmes. — oonan doyle. 

Before refers to place (= in front of) , time , precedence , direction , 
cause. 

For means in exchange far, on behalf of, for the benefit of, with 
regard to, notmthstanding. It also expresses cause, motive, motion 
towards a place, purpose, etc., and is frequently used to introduce 
an infinitive construction (C/. 606). 

719. FOR, DURING. 

(a) For an instant we stood motionless, looking at one another. — 
ant. hope. 

For many months she was very ill. — bhirell. 

The Danes held the City far twelve years at least. — w. besant. 

For some minutes they walked on in silence. — m. crawford. 

This is the best joke I've heard far many a day. — anstey. 

Orsino looke<l at him thoughtfully for a few seconds. — m. crawford. 

I have been crying for hours and hours. — j. o. hobbes. 

(b) There had been a white frost during the night, and the fields were 
all white and glistening. — graphic 
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Tlie rock is always washed by the sea, except at low water dtsring 
the si)ring tides. — quiller couch. 

No talking was allowed during the meal. — akstey. 

Cei-tain sweet little notes from Lucy sustained the lover during the 
first two weeks of exile. — meredith. 

There was a long interval during which both smoked in silence. — 

L. ZANOWILL. 

During the following week he noticed that she hardly touched break- 
fast. — G. MOORE. 

For and during both refer to time, answering to the Dutch 
gedurende. 

When gedurende is synonymous with in den loop van (in the course 
of) it must be translated by during. 

720. BY. 

Will you wait hei-e by the fire, sir? — stevenson. 

Jackie stood, a tall boy for his age, by his mother's chair. — g. moore. 

The young girl remained motionless by the ti-oe. — hardy. 

They stood by the fireplace looking into each other's eyes. — o. moore. 

She sat down by his side. — meredith. 

I sat all day hj the fire absorbed in dreams. — stevenson. 

Next morning we were up by half past five. — stevenson. 

By that time wo had begim to realize the difficulties of our position. — 

STEVENSON. 

Presently lie was met by an elderly pai^n astride on a gray mare. — hardy. 
It was a large place, lighted only by a single candle set upon the 

floor. — STEVENSON. 

She was touched by his emotion. — <*. moore. 

A tree is known by its fniit. 

You could see by Ids looks that he cherished for Mi*. Uttei'son a sincere 
and warm affection. — stevenson. 

"Was it by your orders that this was done? — s. weyman. 

By a former marriage , Mr. Henry Dashwood had one son. — j. austen. 

I am going by the first train to Ijondon. — stev^enson. 

I shall be in time to return by the last train to-night. — meredith. 

1 tan only describe it by its defects. — j. payn. 

By the movement of his jaws he must ha eating. — stevenson. 

The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled to by 
latitude. — kmerson. 

She was braver tlian Francesco by many degrees, though she was no 
heroine. — m. crawford. 

Taller than hor mother by lialf an inch, she was built with a slender 
grace and a nirc purity of outline. — l. zangwu.l. 
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Swear not at all; neither by heaven; for it is God's throne; nor by the 
earth; for it is his footstool. — bible. 

The river passes by Darlington. — c. m. mason. 

I gave him four minutes' start by my watch. — m. crawford. 

I have heard him talk by the hoiu* in this ridiculous strain. — j. payn. 

The chest measured some five feet by three. — quiller couch. 

I do not think that your cousin meant kindly by you. — r. haooakd. 

You are not fit to gain a living by yourself. — stevenson. 

Evelyn knew the woman by sight. — o. moore. 

I have no idea how he came by his injiuies. — oonan doyle. 

By expresses proximity in place or time. It also denotes the 
immediate agent, cause, instrument, or means, measure of excess, 
is used in oaths and adjurations, and has a great many other 
functions. 

721. WITH. 

He accompanied his words vrUh a smile. — stevenson. 

Angel felt that he would like to spend a day unth her before the 
wedding. — hardy. 

The wise student will do most of his reading with a pen or a pencil in 
his hand. — j. morley. 

He shook hands imth us warmly when the time came for us to wish 
him good-bye. — norris. 

He kept Bracknell supplied loith plenty of pocket-money. — norris. 

His eyes sparkled vnth pleasure. — s. weyman. 

The house was ovemm ti)Uh ivy. — hardy. 

Her large dark eyes shone loUh pleasure. — conan doyle. 

He was literally brimming over ^tvith contentment and goodwill. — 

HARDY. 

ExtemaUy he managed to keep pretty calm; but within, he was now 
boiling with anger, now chilled urith apprehension. — stevenson. 

As he appi-oached, I could see that he was shivering urith cold and 
hunger. — quiller couch. 

His hands were covered ivith blood. — m. crawford. 

I think he has been hurt toith a knife. — hardy. 

Sir Bamet killed two birds toith one stone. — dickens. 

With all our utmost efforts, we and the birds still find ourselves only 
able to creep and flutter on or near the floor of the Ocean of Air. — 
a. giberne. 

With all this, he was a perfect, unoffending gentleman in word and 

act. STEVENSON. 

With is used to express accompaniment, cause, instrument, or 
means; sometimes it has the meaning of notwithstanding. 
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722. THROUGH, THROUGHOUT. 

They walked through the chestnuts and across the white roads to tl 
station in the rod glow of the evening snn. — mrs. ward. 

Ho was thi-eading his way through the people with a quick stealt} 
tread. — axt. hope. 

My guide and I passed through tlie wicket, which was closed aga 
behind us. — STEVE3fsoN. 

He lt?d her in through the ante-room into the large outer studio. - 

MRS. WARD. 

A tremor ran through her. — mrs. ward. 

She siiw Owen coming towards her through the trees. — g. moore. 

Evelyn listone<l, smiling through her sorrow, like a bird when the lu 
has foasod for a moment. — o. moore. 

She looked at him through her tears. — g. moore. 

A shajx^less moimd, cumbrous with its very strength, and ovei^growi 
through long years of peace and neglect, with grass and alien weeds. - 

HAWTHORXE. 

The friendsliip V»etween king and ai-ch bishop remained unbroken throu^ 
their joint lives. — freeman. 

It was a wretclnMl story they had to tell of lives thrown away tkrou^ 
carelessness and negligence. — mrs. mcvunn. 

He could not understand that ha[)piness is attaine<l through renunciation. - 
G. mwre. 

His writings and his sufferings had made him famous (kraughai 
England. — mrs. ward. 

Throughout tiie meal William Henry sc^iroely touched bit or sup. — j. pay: 

Through denotes passage with regard to place or time, caus< 
or means. 

Throughout is used >nth regard to place and time, and is moi 
emf)hatic than through. 

723. BESIDE, BESIDES, EXCEPT, SAVE. 

(ft) I timied my attention from the downs and the sea to the huBsa 
who ro<le hrsidr me. — <x)Nan doyle. 

It wjxs night when I awoke to my full mind and found Fiitz besii 
me. — AXT. norE. 

Tlie two collios lav crouchod hrakh. him. — mrs. ward. 

I drofipod on my knpfs he.side him. — a>'t. hope. 

jjonl Ai'c'liihald was hcside liimsolf with griff. — du maurier. 

!)avid. hvsiile himsolf, hit out and struck her. — mrs. warp. 

I was lialf bpsidr myself with glee. — STE^■E^'sox. 

[I)) Sii«.' wa> famous for her fun and high spirits besides her go( 

1<-K)ks. MEREDITH. 
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Besides those I have named there was not in Britain the man living 
whom I cared to behold. — emerson. 

Besides conversation her only other recreation was music. — birrell. 

Besides a wife, a sword, and a horse, there are no treasures in the 
world which I cover. — m. crawford. 

(c) The rock is always washed by the sea , except at low water during 
the spring tides. — quiller couch. 

Eoccept minei-als, Britain does not yield any considerable supply of *raw 
materials' for export. — geikie. 

Except the hall the rooms were all in darkness. — hardy. 

No one was there except a nursemaid and a small child. — o. moore. 

There is not a boarder at our table, I firmly believe, excepting the 
young girl, who has not a story of the heart to tell. — holmes. 

Nothing to be seen on the place excepting some blocks of marble! — 

MARY HOWITT. 

Errors and omissions excepted (E. and 0. E.). 

{d) Everything, save selfishness, has its recompense. — birrell. 

The rebel earls met with no support save from those who were imder 
their immediate influence. — freeman. 

I could hear nothing save the splashing of spray and rain upon my 
window. — QUILLER couch. 

Beside means by the side of; in a figurative sense it answer to 
the Dutch buiten. 

Besides means over and above, in addition to. 

Except (excepting) = Du. uitgezonderd , behalve. Besides includes , 
except and save exclude. 

Except is originally a past participle = excepted. The form 
excepted is regularly found with a preceding noun. 

724. BEYOND. 

We came to the little wooden bridge and saw beyond tlie dark meadows 
the lights of the house. — a. weyman. 

After a space they came in view of the clump of trees beyond which 
the village of Marlott stood. — hardy. 

Beyond the gates rose a low pile of buildings. — mrs. ward. 

It was beyond human nature to endure this longer. — stevenson. 

What is human life but a longing for something beyond us, for some- 
thing we shall not attain. — g. moore. 

The voice was human beyond a doubt. — QuUiLER couch. 

The partners in Meeson's were rich beyond the di^eams of avarice. — 

K. HAGGARD. 
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Beyond means on the farther side of, out of reach of, and is very 
frequently used in a figurative sense. 

725. IN, INTO. 

(a) The right man in the right place. 

He sees the mote in his neighbour's eye , but not the beam in his own. 

There were sounds of children's voices in the air. — o. moore. 

A bird sang loudly in the wood. — stevenson. 

They were said to be tlie handsomest couple in Paris. — du maukier. 

I have been twice in England. — emerson. 

There were few people in the streets. — emebson. 

She sat in a low chair with her feet on a stool. — ant. hope. 

A bird in the hand is wortli two in the bush. 

As he spoke he trembled in every limb. — thactceray. 

She wore a red ribbon in her hair. — hardy. 

He put his hands in his pockets. — dickenb. 

You may put that in your pipe and smoke it. — mrs. ward. 

He took her in his arms and thankfully kissed her. — o. hoore. 

She hid her face in the pillow. — g. moore. 

It was a liazy sunrise in August. — hardy. 

Nature brings all this about in due time. — emerson. 

She was sui-e he would not arrive in time. — o. moore. 

The ball is in full swing. — j. o. hobbes. 

There is a picture of her in an immense flat white silk hat trimmed 
with i^ale blue. — Meredith. 

Sho could see two houses, one in grey stone, the other in red brick 
with a gable covered with ivy. — g. moore. 

It seemed to me to be something grey in colour. — oonan doyle. 

A little fat man in spectacles. — sweet. 

A scn^ant in wliite cap and apron entered. — hardy. 

Hero is the note written in i)encil. — conan doyle. 

God ci-eated man in his image. — bible. 

It was plain tliat he was in high spirits. — stevenson. 

I was, indeed, a loser by him myself in an insignificant sum. — 

M. CRAWFORD. 

I had not a word to say m my defence. — stevenson. 
His ix)pularity had been acquired in quite another way. — J. payn. 
She hoi)ed that a long rest might improve her in health. — g. moore. 
He went in and offered the bottle for a himdred dollars. — stevenson. 
A flock of jack-daws and starlings flew in and out various holes and 
windows. — s^^'EET. 

(h) She went into the garden every evening. — g. moore. 
Catherine had flung hei^self into a chair. — s. weyman. 
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Mr. Torabey took Augusta and the child into his strong arms and put 
them into the boat. — r. haggard. 
He was shown into the front room. — hardy. 
She poured all her soul and all the pure melody of her voice into this 

music. — G. MOORE. 

The trees were rushing into leaf. — mrs. ward. 

They sat far into the night. — stevenson. 

They all sank into a silent, sulky despair. — cx)Nan dovle. 

He fell into a brown study. — mrs. ward. 

The programme was divided into two parts. — g. moore. 

The dusk was fast passing into darkness. — mrs. ward. 

Suddenly she broke into a laugh. — mrs. ward. 

His voice sank into silence. — mrs. ward. 

In expresses place, time, state or condition, and in used in a 
great n;any phrases. 

In denotes extension in space, and is used with reference to the 
interior of a place; at indicates a point in space: 

We live in a house, in an island; we play in a garden; we sit 
down in a chair. We arrive at a place, a vessel touches at a ])ort, 
we embark at Liverpool; we are staying at our friend's house, we 
live at No. 16, we are at church (school), but we take shelter from 
the rain in a church. 

In the night = during the night; at night == des nachts. 

When used with reference to pUice into expresses entrance from 
the outside to the interior. In a figurative sense it expresses transi- 
tion from one state to another. 

In is very frequently found for into after to put, to place, to take, 
to thrmt, and similar verbs; into being used only when the idea of 
direction is very strongly emphasized. 

In is used as an adverb after verbs of motion, and is found in 
the pre])Ositional phrase in and out. 

726. WITHIN, WITHOUT. 

(a) She sat down among the bushes within the gate. — hardy. 
She felt all power of resistance dissolve mthin her. — g. moore. 
Wit kin her was an unendurable anxiety. It proceeded from nothing 
without; it was her own mind tliat frightened hor. — o. moore. 
His heart sank ivithin him. — mrs. ward. 
Not a soul was now tvithin the precincts. — hardy. 
She was quite sensible till within two hours of her death. — barrie. 

ib) They retraced their steps, but it was half an hour hoiore tliey 
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stood ^vithout the entrance-gate as earlier. — hardt. 

Wliat is all the liappiness of the world unthotU love? — m. crawf(hu). 
Do you think, darling, that you can live all that time wUhotU me? — 

O. MOOKE. 

After a while he rose without a word. — mrs. ward. 

He came straight through mithout stopping. — g. moore. 

Life without a moral purpose is but a passing spectre. — o. moobe. 

Within means on the inside of. 

Without = (1) oa the ouUnde of, (2) deprived ofy not having, 

727. INSIDE, OUTSIDE. 

(a) The house stood i7w/«fe a wall behind some trees. — g. moore. 
Inside tlie theatre the seats consisted of i-ows of planks rising gradually 

from the ground at the end. — graphic. 

He took sometliing out of a pocket inside his shirt, and forced it into 
my hands. — quiller couch. 

I never liked to see liim inside mv bar. — g. moore. 

(b) Ho found himself t/ufside the door mopping his forehead. — quiixer 

(X)UCH. 

One beautiful Jiuie day tliey sat upon the hill outside the village. — 

STEVENSOX. 

Boldwood liad not been outside his garden since his meeting with 
Bathsheba in the road to Yalbury. — hardy. 
She sat outside his door , and none of us dared disturb her. — Meredith 

Inside and outside always refer to place; they have the same 
meaning as within and without, but at the same time express 

close vicinitjf. 

728. OF. 

Ho approachod the gate of the meadow. — hardy. 
She opened the door of the drawing-room. — hardy. 
Tho striking of the cl(x;k reminded her of the number of hours that 
sepamted them. — a. mwre. 

It was <j]e<ir tluit he came of a good family and was splendidly educated. — 

STEVENSON. 

I know that by asking you not to come to Dulwich I am robbing my 
father of his friend. — g. moore. 

The thought of aiiotlior sleepless night deprived her of all courage. — 
G. moore. 

I i)ut in my hand and drew out a buckle of gold. — quuxer couch. 

The lonely lane he was following connected the hamlets of Mellstock 
and Lewgate. — hardy. 
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1 thought I should have (lied of sliame. — g. mooue. 

He was tired of hunting and shooting. — g. moore. 

You ought to l)e glad of that. — quiller couch. 

Harry Webb was a boy of a thnid and gentle disiwsition. — sweet. 

He was a tall man , of a slender , handsome presence. — s. wevman. 

The chambermaid brought her a cup of cliocolate. — (i. moore. 

Will liad never seen so great an expanse of country in his life. — 

STEVENSON. 

Swift is one of the masters of English prose. — birrell. 

She made friends with all sorts of people. — g. gissing. 

She had felt tliat he was aware of her existence. — g. moore. 

I told liim of my meeting with John Railton. — quiller couch. 

Was the young man acting a part , or was he really ignorant of the 
rumour? — w. black. 

She feared she had been guilty of blasphemy. — g. moore. 

They were nearly of the same age. — g. moore. 

Gi-eat numbers of the English fell into the liands of the cx)nquerors. — 
macaulay. 

The subject is worthy of his matchless pencil. — r. c. dutt. 

You made a bargain that was unworthy of a gentleman. — stevenson. 

The chief function of the preposition of is to form genitive- 
equivalents {Cf. 397). But it has besides an almost infinite variety 
of other uses : it denotes origin or source , separation , privation , the 
material of which a thing is made, apposition, agency, cause, 
(juality, it may have a partitive meaning, etc. 

Sometimes, as in the three last sentences, a noun preceded by 
of is the equivalent of a dative in Dutch. 

729. FROM. 

From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. — emerson. 
I fhcked the ash from my cigar. — ant. hope. 
Richard sprang from his l)oat into the water. — Meredith. 
Hei' voice she had received from her mother, but all else came from 
her father. — g. moore. 

A little cry burst from Flavia, as she sprang back frotn mo. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

A biography from him would have been priceless. — j. hay. 
She was agitated because she spoke from hor heart. — w. besant. 
De^ith fratn cold and exi)0SUT0 stared him in the face. — stevenson. 
This uncle Swift never liked from a mistaken notion tliat he was rich 
and penuiious. — j. hay. 

I can't speak of it from persf)nal knowledge. — NORms. 

From that time forth his imputation was established. — dickens. 

uiJNTiiEK, A Manual of Englinh Pronunciation ami Grammar. *J0 
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From expresses motion or separation from , origin, cause, motive, 

inference, time. 

730. OFF. 

Contmlling myself with a mighty effort, I took my hands off' her wA 
sto<Kl a vanl or twc; away. — ant. hope. 

He slowly took his eyes off mo and turned them upon the sea. — 

QUUiLER COUCH. 

As for Koawe , a weight was off liis soul. — Stevenson. 

At length the pilgrim shook the dust off his feet at Hcidelbei^. — 

DISILVEU. 

Sir Pitt, though he dined o/T* boiled mutton, had always three footmen 
to serve it — thackeray. 

tie who keeps off the ic« will never slip through. 

On the morning of April 20 Blake, with his squadron, appeared off the 
bay. — w. H. FrrcTHETT. 

Off (historically an emphatic form of the preposition of) expresses 
departure from a plac^ ; in nautical language it denotes nearness and 
stands for Du. op de hoogte van. 

731. OUT OF. 

(hit of sight, out of mind. 

(M of the fiying-pan into the fire. 

Without another wonl she ran out of the ixx)m. — o. moore. 

lie was Ijorn in 1078, ten years l)efore James 11. was driven out of 
England. — a. lano. 

The moon shone out of a sullen sky. — o. moore. 

He wjis thon)Uglily out of Inunour. — j. payn. 

Tliis was the way out of lier difficulty. — o. moore. 

She c^juld have laughed and sung out of sheer physical joy in the 
dancing air. — mrs. ward. 

I tf)ok my j)lac<? on the stage, whence I could see the actors of my 
j)0()r piece ... I supi>ose the ix)rformers gave me a wide birth otU of pity 

for mo. THACKERAY. 

Out of is opposed to both in and into, and answers to Du. 

uity hxiAten. 

732. ON, upon. 

On the tabic in his room lay a score of books. — o. gissing. 
The moimtcbank lay on his back upon a pallet. — stevensow. 
A]K)ve the virginal on which Mi*. Innes was playing there hung a 
j)ortnut of a woman. — o. moore. 
A purse and a gold watch were foimd upon the victim. — STitVKNs oy. 
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The capital on the Main had from the days of Charlemagne been a 
trading c'enti'e. — escott. 

She wore on a chain round her neck a little trinket. — j. o. hobbes. 
The figure of a man appeared upon the threshold and stood motionless. — 

STEVENSON. 

A strange chance had landed me upon the French coast. — stevenson. 
He sat down upon a stone. — stevenson. 
The Russian army is fast advancing on Constantinople. — times. 
He invited me to breakfast on Friday. — emerson. 
The Ghost, on hearing this, set up another cry. — dickens. 
The most remarkable ascent was that of Mr. Olaisher and Mr. Coxwell 
on the 5tli of September, 1862. — a. giberne. 

She had a beautiful voice — there could bo no doubt on that point. — 

G. MOORE. 

It was not a very wise proceeding on the young man's part. — stevenson. 

The King now determined on a change of tactics. — MACAUiiAY. 

He climbed down like a house on fire. — j. jacobs. 

Part of the journey I performed on foot. — m. edgeworth. 

The smallest excursion was made on horseback. — stevenson. 

I hardly expect him to set the Thames on fire. — norris. 

He lives on four-and-twenty shillings a week. — w. besant. 

She could live on a crust. — mrs. ward. 

When I think of the souls of tlie poor people in tliat village my luiir 
literally stands on end. — trollope. 

If you do not put that knife this instant in your pocket, I promise, 
upon my honour, you shall hang at next assizes. — stevenson. 

On and upon have the same meaning; the former, however, is 
more frequently used than the latter. They denote place, direction, 
time, reference, condition, adjuration. When referring to i)lacc they 
express close contact of an object with the upper surface of another 
object. 

In idiomatic phrases we regularly find on, not upon: on foot, on 
horsdxick, on fire, on board, on high, on the wJiole, on the contrary, 
on purpose, on trial, on the wing, on the alert, on view, on my account, 
on condition, on a sudden, on an average, etc. 

733. TILL, UNTIL. 

She remained with her comrades till dusk. — hardy. 

The marriage did not follow till ten years later. — freeman. 

No women appeared on the stage until the reign of Charles II. — 

W. BESANT. 

Froyn morning till night she lived in a flutter of delicious nothings. — 

MRS. WARD. 

20* 
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Viirioiis niail attempts at flying have beeu made /hww time to time. — 

A. (iinEIiNR. 

From early morning until late in the night he laboured hard in the 
service of hia employer. — cx)nan doyle. 

Till and until answer to Dii. toL Not until (not till) has the same 
meaning as not before. 

With reference to time we say from . . . . to, or, and this i« 
more usual, from .... till (until). 

734. TO. 

Ho asked me to present you to him. — j. o. hobbes. 

To his Well-Beloved he liad always been ^thful. — hardv. 

His business liad giY)wn liateful to liim. — mbs. ward. 

Paul alone was blind to the splendour of his privileges. — hardy. 

The very storekoejiers are averse to asking for cash payments. — 

STEVI-INSON. 

I swear to God I will never set eyes on him again. — STEviafsON. 

Her eyes grew a<xaistomed to the darkness. — o. moore. 

It was oiirly morning and they liad the lake to themselve& — merkditb. 

Holmes laughed softly to himself. — oonan doyle. 

Fi-om Oxfoitl Swift went to Leicester. — j. hay. 

They were on their way to church. — w. besant. 

So speaking I rose to my feet, and with a slight bow turned to the 

d(X)r. ANT. HOPE. 

He raised his liat to Mrs. Carthew and to Lord LeveUier. — Meredith. 

His heart went out to his daughter. — g. moore. 

It was still two hours to daybreak. — mks. mcjcdhit. 

To this day they have never apfilied for the moderate sums which they 
might with difficidty have obtained. — froude. 

She was virtuous to a fault (= to excess). — j. o. hobbes. 

Her voic«, always strong and sweet, had never been heard to greater 
advantage. — o. moore. 

She will be missed to a dctid certainty. — j. o. hobbes. 

He knows life to arlmiration. — stftvenson. 

The chances are a huntlrod to one tliat we luive no trouble. — ocmxs doyle. 

Men were frozen to death round about him. — mrs. ward. 

Wrighton was in the chwriest hiunour and showed to advantage. 

O. OISSINd. 

A i)oor girl without a farthing to her fortune. — o. eltot. 

She was dressed in dark green woollen, with a large hat to match. 

G. moore. 

To is used to express the relation of the dative. 

It also expresses motion towards a person or thing, extension 
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towards some point of time, degree, proportion, comparison, result, 
purpose, etc. 

735. UP, DOWN, UP AND DOWN. 

You must come up the hill with me, and see this ship. — stevenson. 
As WO floated up the still river, a hush fell upon us. — Quuj:i£R couch. 
So saying he led the way out of the apartment and down the kitchen 
stairs. — stevenson. 
At dusk the vessel steamed prosperously down the Humber. — mrs. mocunn. 
He walked up and down the garden, whistling softly to himself. — 

STEVENSON. 

Ho walked up and down the stage. — o. moore. 
The squire, at this, would turn away and march up and down the 
deck, cliin in air. — stevenson. 

Up expresses direction from ii lower to a higher place; down 
ex[)re88es the opposite direction. 

Mind the difference there is between sailing up a river and sailing 
on a river. 

736. I suppose such a thing has not happened before. — o. moore. 

We liad a dreary morning's work before us. — stevenson. 

I came on the verandah just before the sun rose on the morrow. — 
stevenson. 

England was not, as she has since become, more than a match on the 
sea for all the nations of the world. — macaulay. 

They see no one since that poor man's death. — m. crawford. 

We have known each other since we were children. — conan doyle. 

I have been twice in England. — emerson. 

The servant brouglit in the tea. — o. moore. 

You had better tell him to put the horses to. — trollope. 

He came back determined to put everything to the hazard. — macaulay. 

There is a close relation between prepositions and adverbs. Nearly 
all prepositions were originally adverbs, and most of them are still 
freely used as such. 

At the same time they are closely akin to conjunctions, preposi- 
tions and conjunctions being both connecting words, the latter 
connecting without governing. In the sentence / came on the verandah 
just before sunrise, before is a preposition governing the noun sunrise 
in the objective. If the word stmrise is expanded into a clause, (/ 
came on the verandah just before the sun rose) before is a conjunction 
joining a subordinate to a principal clause. 
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737. LIST OF NOUNS. ADJECTIVES. AND VERBS, WITH THE 

PREPOSITIONS THEY REQUIRE 



abhorrence of falsehood, 
abhorrent to one's feelings, 
to abide bij one's choice. 
,, „ at a place, 
to abound in, loith fish, com. 
to abridge a person of his rights, 
to abscond from the country, 
absent from church, 
to absolve from , of a charge, 
to abstain from drink, 
to abstract from a person, 
to accede to a request, 
to accept of conditions, 
acceptable to a person, 
accessible to the public, 
to accommodate oneself to circum- 
stances. 
„ „ a person mth money, 

to accord with a thing, 
according to one's wishes, 
to account /or (to give a reason for), 
on account of = on behalf of. 
to take into account, 
to accuse of theft, 
to accustom oneself to a thing, 
to acquaint a person with a thing, 
to acquit a person of blame. 
„ „ oneself of a task, 
to act vp to (handelen overeen- 

komstig). 
adapted to one's tastes. 
„ for a purpose, 
addicted to liquor, 
adequate to the situation, 
to adhere to one's religion, 
admission to a place, 
to admit of an interpretation. 
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to take advantage o/circumstances. 
affinity with^ between. 
afflicted with pain, 
afraid of death, 
aggravated at a thing. 

„ with a person, 

to agree to a propK>sal. 

upon a plan of action. 

with one's friends, 
agreeable to the nature of a thing, 
to aim at a thing, 
to alight at an inn. 
alive to some slight, 
allied to, toith, 

to allude to some circumstance. 
to alter into. 

amazed at a person's ignorance. 
ambitious for power, 
amorous of. 
amused at a joke, 
analogous to. 
angry at a thing. 

„ with a person, 
annoyed at a person. 

„ mth a thing, 
to answer for (instaan voor). 
in answer to. 
antecedent to (time), 
antidote to some poison, 
antipathy to a person, 
to apologize to a person. 
„ „ for being late. 

to appeal to a person. 
for redress. 
against a sentence. 
applicable to a case, 
to a])ply to a person. 
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7J 



JJ 



J1 



J> 



to apply for a place. 

to apply oneself to the study of 

a language, 
apprehensive of danger, 
apprised of a fact, 
appropriate to a purpose, 
to approve of a measure, 
to arise from = to spring from, 
to array m, with. 
to arrogate to oneself = to claim 

as one's own. 
ashamed of one's behaviour, 
to ask after (vragen naar). 

for (vragen om). 

o/, from (vragen aan). 
to aspire to the throne, 
to assent to a proposition, 
to assist at a ceremony, 
astonished at an event, 
to attend on (to wait on), 
to attend to (to give attention to), 
to attribute a thing to a person, 
to avail oneself of an opportunity, 
averse to extreme measures, 
aversion to society, 
aware of a man's inability, 
to banish /rom, out of 
to bargain for a thing, 
to bark at. 

to barter one's honour for bread, 
to be at one with, 
of one mind. 
at variance with. 
to bear down vpon (af komen op). 

on (betrekkinghebben op). 

up against (het hoofd bie- 

den aan). 

mth (geduld hebben met), 
to beckon to a person, 
to beg pardon of a person, 
to beg for bread. 
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to begin at. 
beholden to a person, 
to believe in (gelooven in). 
„ „ on (vertrouwen op), 
to belong to. 
benevolence towards. 
bent on mischief, 
benumbed vnth cold, 
to bereave of hope, 
to bestow one's hand upon. 
beware of the dog. 
to bite at. 

to blame a person for some fault, 
blind of (blind aan). 

to (blind voor). 

mth tears, 
to blush vnth shame, modesty. 
„ „ for a person who is at 

fault. 
„ „ at one's own faults, 
to board with a person, 
to boast of one's knowledge, 
to boil with anger, 
to border upon. 
to borrow of, from a person, 
bound for (destined for), 
to bow to a person, 
to brag of one's money, 
to break oneself of a habit. 

ill news to a person. 
through restraint. 
„ „ into a house, 
to breakfast on ham and eggs. . 
to burn vrith indignation, 
to burst into tears, song. 
„ „ with rage, 
to buy of, from a person, 
to calculate upon. 
to call on (visit) a person. 

at a house. 

to (shout to) a person. 
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to call a i)erHon hjj a name. 
„ in question. 
to account. 



n 
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J> 



J7 



„ „ for (require) punishment. 
caj>able of great things, 
to care for (geven om). 
to take care of = U> look after, 
careful of money, 
to carp at a measure, 
to carry ivto execution, 
to cast a thing in one's t^eth. 
to catch nt ix straw, 
to catch hold of a roj)e. 
to cavil at faults of manner, 
celebrate*! ftr jK)liteness. 
certain of a thing, 
to change one thing for another. 
„ icith a i)erson. 
„ into = to become, 
to charge for (in rekening brengen 

voor). 
„ „ a person with a crime. 
„ „ a crime on a person, 
charmed with a lady's voice, 
chary of praise, 
to cheat a j>er8on onl of his 

j)roperty. 
to cleanse front sin. 
to clear a spot of weeds, 
to cling to life, 
close to the i)ort. 
to coax a person o't^o/ his money, 
to collide with. 
to come atross an exi)ression. 
"^ >j % (ol)tain) a thing. 
„ „ of (descenrl from) an 

ancient family. 
upon (meet) a person. 
into fashion. 
„ „ down with (to i)ay down) 

one's money. 
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to come up with (to overtake). 
to the point. 
to grief. 

to an understanding, 
to comment upon a poem. 
to commit to memory, to ]>aper. 
in common tvith, 

to compare to (for illustration). 
„ „ with (similar things), 

to complain of a person's conduct 
in compliance with, 
to compliment on (complimen- 

teeren met). 
to comply with a request. 
comi)08ed of. 
to compute at. 
to conceal from a {lerson. 
to concede to a request, 
concerned at a thing (bekommerd 

over). 
„ for a person's welfare. 
„ in (betrokken in), 
to conclude from. 
to concur with a person in opinion. 
to condole with a person /or a loss. 
con<lucive to hap])ine8S. 
to confer upon (give to) a person. 
„ „ (talk) icith a person 

about a thing, 
to confide in a man's honour. 
„ „ a secret to a person. 
(ronfident of success, 
conform to (overeenkomstig met). 
to conform to (zich schikken naar). 
to confront a person urith the 

j)roof of his guilt, 
to congratulate a person on his 

success, 
to connive at a j^erson's faults. 
conscious of a change, 
to consent to a proposal. 
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to consist in (bestaan in). 

„ „ of (bestaan uit). 
consistent loith (bestaanbaar met), 
conspicuous hy his noble bearing, 
to contend mth, against (strijden 

tegen). 

„ „ for (strijden voor). 
contented loith one's lot. 
contiguous to = adjoining, 
contrary to a statement, 
to contrast mth. 

to contribute to the relief of the 
to converse upon a subject, [poor, 
to convert to (l)ekeeren tot). 

„ „ into (veranderen in), 
to convict of theft, 
to convince a person of his error, 
to copy from nature, 
to correspond mth (correspon- 

deeren met). 

„ „ to (overeenstem- 

to cotton to a person, [men met), 
to count upon. 
to cry for (schreeuwen om, schreien 

„ „ with pain. [om). 

to cure of some illness, 
to curry favour imth. 
to cut to pieces. 

„ „ off with a shilling, 
in danger of life, 
to dart at. 

to dazzle to^ith the blaze, 
deaf of one ear. 
„ to entreaty, 
to deal vuth a tradesman. 

„ „ in wool. 

„ „ ill by a person, 
dearth of food. 

to decide on a course of action, 
to defend against (verdedigen 

tegen). 



te defend from (})ehoeden voor). 

to defer to another's opinions. 

deference to, frr, toxcanh. 

deficient in energy. 

to defraud a person of his rights. 

to degenerate into barbarism. 

to deliberate on a course of action. 

to delight in praise. 

delighted mth your visit. 

to deliver fro^m evil. 

to demand o/, from. 

to depart for (vertrekken nanr) 

„ „ from (afwijken van), 
to dej)end on one's friends, 
dependent on one's relations, 
to deprive a person of a thing, 
to derive from. 

derogatory to one's reputation, 
to descant on a subject, 
to descend from (afstammen van) 

„ „ upon (neerdalen op), 
a descendant of. 

to deserve well of one's country, 
to design (intend) for. 
desirous of praise, 
to desist from an attempt, 
to despair of a person's life, 
destitute of all influence, 
to determine on a line of conduct, 
to deviate from a certain course, 
that duty devolves on you. 
to die by the sword , by one's own 

hands. 

„ „ o/ grief, poison, the plague. 

„ „ fram hunger, old age. 

„ „ for want of l)read. 

„ „ ujith laughter, shame. 

„ „ to the world. 

to differ urith a person in ojiinion. 

„ „ from one another = to 
different from. [be unlike. 
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to dig fwr treasure. 

to digrei^s from the nuiin subject. 

to dilute on a toi)ic. 

to (line off the joint. 

on roast goose. 

with Duke Humphrey, 
disagreeable to. 

disappointed in a thing obtained. 
,, of a thing not obtained- 
to disapprove o/a person's conduct, 
disbelief of a thing, 
to discharge a person from an 
to discourse on a subject. [office, 
disgusted icith a thing, 
disgusted at , with a person or thing, 
a dislike to strong language, 
disloyal to one's country, 
to disj)ense xcith (to do without), 
displeased at a thing. 

„ with a person, 
to dispose of one's possessions, 
disposed for a walk, 
to dispossess a person q/'land , etc. 
disqualified for a post, 
dissatisfied whh a person's conduct, 
to dissent,/mm a person in opinion, 
to dissuade from, 
distant from, 

distasteful to one's feelings, 
to distinguish from (onderschei- 

den van), 
distinguished by his white plume. 

„ for his loyalty, 

distracted with fear, 
distrustful of one's powers, 
to divest a person of his rights*, 
to divide into equal parts, 
divorce from bed and board, 
to do for (kill) a j)erson. 
to do away with a thing, 
to do without a thing. 



to have done with a thing. 
I to do to death, 
to dote on one's children, 
to doubt (of) the truth of a story. 
to draw on a bank. 

„ „ on one's imagination. 
to dream of future greatness, 
drenched vjith the rain, 
to drink to the health of. 
to drive at (iets in 't schild voeren). 
due to the attraction of the sun. 
to dwell on a subject, 
eager for praise, 
easy of access, 
to echo with acclamations, 
economical of one's money. 
to elicit the truth from a person, 
to embark for a port. 

„ „ in business, 
to emigrate to America, 
enamoured of a person's beauty, 
enchanted by your singing. 
to encroach on a person's rights. 
to encumber an estate wit?i debts. 
to put an end to, 
to make an end of. 
to end in. 
engaged (pledged) to some i>erson. 

„ in business, 
enraged at an offence, 
enraptured with her beauty, 
to enter at the door. 

uiion a career. 
into relations with a person. 

„ „ a horse for a race. 

entitled to command. 

an entrance into a house. 

to entrust a person rmth a thing. 

„ ,, a thing to a person. 
envious of a person's good fortune. 
environed loith enemies. 
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equal to the occasion, 
equivalent to, 

to escape from prison (ontsnap- 
„ „ detection. [pen uit). 
to estimate at. 
to estrange oneself from one's 

friends, 
to exact (extort) tribute from. 
to exalt to the skies, 
exasperated at a person's folly, 
to except from. 
an exception to a rule, 
to exchange one thing /or another, 
to excuse oneself /or = to apoligize 

for. 
to excuse a person /row attendance, 
to exclude a person from a com- 
pany, 
exempt from military duty, 
exhausted with one's labours, 
to exonerate from blame, 
to expand by heat, unth joy. 
to expatiate on a subject, 
to expel from school, 
to expose to view, 
to expostulate vrith a person on 

some impropriety, 
to extort a promise from a person, 
to extricate a i)er8on from debt, 
to exult at, over a victory, 
faint with thirst, 
to faint ivith heat, 
to fall in with a person's views. 

in love with. 

out (quarrel) tcith. 

short of one expectations. 

u]>on the enemy. 

bj/ the sword. 

under suspicion. 
„ among thieves. 
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false to one's friends. 



familiar m^/i French. 

famous for one's eccentricities. 

to take a fancy (liking) to. 

far from home. 

to fasten to a tree. 

fatal to the country. 

to father a thing on a person 

fatigued loith. [(ascribe to). 

to find fault loith = to blame. 

in favour of a cause. 

favourable to health. 

a favourite vrith. 

to fawn upon a person. 

for fear of. 

fearless of consequences. 

a feather in one's cap. 

to feed on grass. 

to feel for a person. 

to felicitate a person on a thing. 

fie upon you! 

filled unth pride. 

to fire on the enemy. 

to fish for compliments. 

fit for everything. 

to fix upon a day. 

to flash on the mind. 

to flee from evil. 

to fling a stone at a dog. 

flushed vrith victory. 

to fly at a person. 

to foam with rage. 

to follow (result) from. 

to be fond of. 

to fool at the top of one's l^ent. 

to make a fool of a person. 

free from guilt. 

to fret at a thing. 

frightened at a thing. 

to frown at a person on his 

frugal of praise. [conduct. 

fruitful in resources. 
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full Iff sorrow. 

to fume ivith nige. 

to make fun of a person. 

to furnish a person roith a thing. 

to gape at a person. 

to gasj) for breath. 

to gather from (opmaken uit). 

to be gathered to one's fathers. 

to gaze vj)on a scene. 

to get at the truth. 

get along tcith you! 

to get on with a person. 

„ ,, over an illness. 

„ ,, round (circumvent) a person, 
to give in (yield) to a person, 
giddy with success, 
glad of your assistance. 

„ at finding you. 
to glance at a thing. 

„ ,, over a letter, 
to glare on a person, 
to glitter with precious stones, 
to glory in a thing, 
to glow ivith indignation, 
to go to ])ieces, to the wall. 

„ ,, nborU one's ])usiness. 

„ „ with the stream. 

„ „ in for an axami nation. 

,, „ to law. 

„ „ (Kjainst the grain. 

„ „ off to sleep, 
good at football, mathematics, 
good for nothing, 
good to the i^oor. 
to gra])plc with dilliculties. 
grateful to a }>ers<)n for a thing, 
greedy for particulars, 
to grieve at a loss , for one's sins, 
to grind to j)owder. 
to growl at a person, 
to grumble at a thing. 



to guard against (zich hoeden voor). 
„ „ from (beschermen tegen). 
to guess at a thing, 
guilty of an offence, 
to hanker after money, 
hard on a person, 
to haul over the coals, 
to hear of (= about) a i)er8on. 
to hear from a person = to receive 

a letter from him. 
heedless of danger, 
to hide from a person, 
to hinder a person from, doing a 
to hint at an event. [thing, 

to hit upon the right word, 
to honour a person for a thing. 
in honour of the queen, 
to hoi)e for the best, 
to hunger after righteousness, 
to hunt for riches, 
to hurl a lance at an enemy. 
hurtful to a cause, 
ignorant of guilt, 
ill mith fever. 

im])ued toith good principles, 
immersed in one's studies. 
im])atient of restraint. 
im])ervious to water. 
im])ortant to me. 
to imi)ose on a person, 
to impress a person with an idea. 

„ „ an idea on a person. 
inai)plicable to a case, 
incapable of an injustice, 
incapacitated by illness from 

accej)ting a post. 
incensed against a person, 
an incentive to action, 
an inclination (= affection) for, 

„ „ (= tendency) to. 

inclined to virtue. 
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incompatible mth. 
inconceivable to me. 
inconsistent with politeness, 
to inculcate upon a person, 
indebted to a person for some 

kindness, 
indifferent to the welfare of one's 

family, 
to indulge in (zich overgeven aan). 
indulgent to one's children, 
to infer fram premises, 
inferior to. 
inflamed mlth lust, 
to inflict a penalty on a person, 
to inform of = to tell. 
„ „ against = to give informa- 
tion against, 
to initiate in the rites of a secret 

order, 
innocent of a crime, 
to inquire after (informeeren naar). 
„ into (onderzoek doen 

naar). 
„ of (inlichtingen vragen 

bij). 

insensible to shame. 

to insinuate oneself into a man's 

good graces, 
to insist on a point, 
intent uixm mischief, 
to interfere with party disputes, 
to intervene between. 
to introduce to a person, 
intoxicated with, by success, 
to intrude one's opinions ujwn 

another, 
to invest money in a concern. 
„ „ a person loith an office, 
invisible to us. 

to involve a person in difficulties, 
irritated ngninM a person. 
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to issue notes from a bank, 
to jar ujHm one's ears, 
jealous of one's reputation, 
to jeer ot a speaker, 
to join in a song. 
„ „ the army, 
to judge of (oordeelen over). 
„ „ from (appearances), 
to jump at an offer. 
„ „ to a conclusion. 
„ „ with joy. 
just to every one. 
to keep from sin. 

„ hol<l of a branch. 
„ (stick closely) to a thing. 
„ (m the safe side, 
up with a person. 
out of harm's way. 
in keeping with. 
to kick at a person or thing. 
„ against authority. 
„ over the traces = to throw 

off* control, 
kind to the poor, 
to knock at a door. 
„ „ into a cocked hat (to 

lick out of shape), 
to labour in a cause. 
„ „ for the public good. 
„ „ under difficulties, 
lack of cash, 
lame of his right foot, 
to land at a place, 
to laugh (make merry) at. 
in one's sleeve. 
on the wrong side of the 

moiith. 
one out of B. habit, 
a person to scorn, 
lavish of i>raise. 
to lay claim to a thing. 
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to lay a thing to one*8 charge. 
„ „ siege to a fortress. 
„ ,, one's hand to the plough. 
,, „ hold of a rope. 
„ „ about one. 

„ „ a person uivler an obli- 
gation. 
„ „ a plan l>ef()re a person. 
„ „ hands on oneself, 
to lead by the nose, 
to lead to the altar, 
to lean against a tree. 
on a crutch. 
to the side of the Radicals. 
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to leap at a person. 

„ „ mth , for joy. 

to leave for London. 

to lecture on architecture. 

to lend an ear to, 

to level mth the ground. 

liable to fainting fits. 

a libel on a })erson. 

liberal of promises. 

to lie in wait for. 

„ „ at anchor, 
to make light of, 
to light upon = to come across. 

„ „ from a tree upon the 
to liken to, [ground, 

to limit to, 
to listen to an orator, 
to live on an annuity. 

„ „ mithin one's means. 

„ „ up to some standard. 

„ by one's wits, 
to long for the end. 
to look after = to attend to. 
„ at a person or thing. 
about one. 

„ „ into a matter. 

?> »? f(^ (to search for). 
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to look over an account (super- 
ficially). 
„ through an account (closely), 
on (with esteem , affection, 

pity), 
down on a person (con- 
temptuously), 
up to a person respectfully). ' 
to a person for supiwrt. 
out of a window, 
to lose sight of, 
to be at a loss for, 
lost to shame. 

„ in admiration, 
the love of self, 
in love with. 
to make love to. 
mad xoith anger, 
made of leather. 

„ from, out of the skins of 
to make amends for. [goats. 

away with = to destroy. 

an example of. 

light of. 

free loith (treat without 

ceremony), 
short work of. 
much of 
the best of, 

for (tend to) happiness. 
up for (to compensate), 
up to (to approach). 
married to a beauty, 
a martyr for the truth. 
„ „ to the gout, 
the mastery of the world. 
to marvel at. 
a match for a person, 
to me«an by (bedoelen met). 
to meddle ivith another man's 

business. 
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to meditate on a text, 
to meet toith (accidentally), 
to melt toith pity, 
to metamorphose (transform) into. 
mindful of one's health, 
to minister to a person's wants, 
to moralize on past events, 
to mourn for the loss of a friend, 
mounted on a black horse, 
moved at the sight. 
by prayers. 
to tears. 
„ loith pity, 
to murmur against a person at a 

thing, 
to muse on the future, 
to nail to the cross, 
to name after, 
in name of. 
a native of Greece, 
necessary to, for. 
a necessity for action, 
no need of hurrying, 
in need of money, 
a neglect of duty, 
negligent of fame, 
to nibble at a crust of bread, 
to nod to a person, 
noted for his talents, 
to take notice of. 
notorious for his vices, 
numb with cold, 
to object to an arrangement, 
oblivious of one's duty, 
to obtain a thing from a person, 
occupied with some task. 

„ in writing a letter, 
an offence against the laws, 
offended at a thing. 

„ mth a person, 
to oifer for sale. 



open to doubt. 

to operate on a patient. 

to liave an opinion on a (question. 

to have no opinion of a person or 

thing, 
an opportunity of distinguishing 

oneself, 
oppressed mth injustice, 
to originate in one's own brain. 
„ „ toith a person. 
„ „ from some cause, 
overcome mth emotion, 
to overflow with gratitude, 
overjoyed at seeing him. 
overwhelmed toith grief, 
owing to his laziness, 
to paint from nature. 
„ „ in oils, 
pale toith fear, 
palpitate %vith expectation, 
to pant for breath, 
parallel to a road, 
to part from, toith one's friends. 
„ „ toith a picture, 
to partake of food, 
partial to one's children, 
participate in a contest, 
to pass for clever. 

„ over a pjige (overslaan). 

„ by a house. 
in review. 
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to pay attention tit. 
„ „ regard to. 
to peck at fruit, 
peculiar to. 

to penetrate into a forest, 
to perish by the sword. 
„ „ toith thirst, 
to persevere in a course of action, 
to persist in an error, 
to persuade into a belief. 
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petrified with fear. 

to ])in oneV faith ujfon. 

to i)i('k a (juarrel with. 

pinc}ie<l with hunger. 

to pine f(fr free<loni. 

to ])it<'h into a person. 

to have pity on the poor. 

to i>lay at c-anls, at hide an<l seek. 

uj}on (delude) a jK^rson. 

for love. 

to (voor) the king. 

into the hands of a |)er9on. 
pleasant to me. 
plei-vsefl icith hLs behaviour, 
to plume oneself w;)om. 
to iK>int to a person or thing. 
„ „ at a person (scoflingly). 
„ out a thing to a person, 
to ]K)n<ler on an event. 
l)oor in money. 

to ]M>re (nrr a book. I 

]K)ssessed of wealth. 

,, with a notion, 

to i)our from a bottle, 
to i>ounce upon a l)inl. 
to praise a ])erson7br his diligenee. 
to }»reaeh to a eongregation. 
predisposed to, towards a person, 
to prefer to. 
l)referal>le to, 
in preference to. 
a ]»reju<liee a(jainst, 
]>rejudieial to a ]>erson's interests, 
to J prepare for the worst, 
to jiresent a person with a thing. 
„ „ a thing to a j>erson. 
present at a meeting, 
to j)reserve from <lestruetion. 
t/> ])re8ide at or or/r a meeting, 
t/) j^resume vpinn one's ])atienee. 
to prevail upon (persuade) a person. : 
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to prevent from doing a thing, 
previous to his coining of age. 
to prey (weigh heavily) <m one's 

mind, 
a prey to melancholy, 
to take a pride in, 
l>rior to an event, 
privy to a secret. 
t^» proceetl to (= commence; 

business. 
mth (= continue) a 

business. 
against (= prosecute) 

a i>erson. 
from == to issue from. 
l)rofligal of one's mone3'^. 
l)ro<luctive of good, 
to profit hi/ advice, 
profitable to a person. 
to ]>rohibit from going. 
prolific of good (evil), 
to pronounce sentence on. 
in proj>ortion to, 
to j)roix>8e to a girl, 
proud of his son. 
to i>rovide f<tr a person, 
to jirovide with victuals, 
to pry into a secret, 
puffed up with pride, 
to punish mth imprisonment. 
,, ,, for some crime. 
in i»ursuance of a request, 
to put an end (a stop) to. 

the horses to, 

to death. 

to the proof. 

to sea. 

to the blush. 

up with a thing, 
to quake with cold, fear, 
(qualified for an oflfice. 
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to quarrel jov a thing. 
„ „ vnih one's bread and 

butter, 
to pick a quarrel with a person, 
to fasten a quarrel on a person, 
to question a person (m a thing, 
racked wiih pain, 
to rail at, against, a person, 
to rap at a door, 
to read to a person. 
„ „ between the lines, 
ready at my call, 
to rebuke a person for a fault, 
to receive o/, fram. 
to reckon on a person, 
to recline on sl couch, 
to reconcile to = to restore to 

friendship. 
„ „ with = to make to 

agree with, 
to recover from an illness, 
to redoimd to one's honour, 
to reduce to poverty, 
to refer to a passage, 
to reflect on a projiosal. 
to refrain from weeping, 
to take refuge in a church , in lies. 
„ „ „ ivith a person, 
refreshed mth a draught of water, 
to have a regard (achting) for a 

person, 
to have regard to another man's 
with (in) regard to, [feelings, 

regardless of one's feelings, 
to rejoice at another's success, 
to relate to, 

to release from captivity, 
to rely on a promise, 
remarkable for energy, 
a remedy for or a^jfainat a disease, 
to remind a i)erson of a thing. 



to remonstrate mth a person on 

remote from. [his behaviour. 

to repair (betake oneself) to Vienna. 

to repent (of) a deed. 

to repine at one's lot. 

replete with good things. 

to reprimand a person for his 

carelessness, 
to reprove a person for his 

ingratitude, 
a reputation for knowledge, 
to require a thing of a i)erson. 
requisite for, 
to rescue from danger, 
a resemblance to his father, 
to reside at a place, 
resigned to one's fate, 
to resolve ujnm a plan of action, 
respect (eerbied) for a person, 
respect of persons (aanzien des 
with respect to. [persoons). 

to resound with song, 
to respond to a summons, 
to rest on a couch, 
a decision rests loith a )^rson. 
to result fram a cause. 

„ „ in a (5onseqiien(^o. 

reverence for old age. 

rich in friends. 

to rid of. 

to ride at anchor. 

„ „ to hounds, 
to have a right to. 
to put to rights, 
to ring with merriment, 
to roar with laughter, 
to rob of sleep, 
to rouse from sleep. 

„ „ to action, 
to ruminate on the cause of a 
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to run a/ter a thief. 

at (attack) a person. 
into debt. 

k) seed. 
„ „ through a letter, 
sacred from = secure from. 

„ to = dedicated to. 
safe from harm, 
to sail in a ship. 
„ „ for a port, 
sated joith. 
satisfied of = convince<l of. 

„ vnth = contented with, 
to save from ruin, 
to savour of conceit, 
to say a good word for. 
to scoif at a person, 
to scramble for money, 
to screen from danger, 
to search for a book, 
second to = inferior to. 
to see about (consider) a thing. 

after = to take care of. 

into (examine) a matter. 

throivgh a person. 

to (attend to) a matter, 
to seize u])on = to take possession 

of (forcibly), 
seized with a disease, 
to send for a doctor, 
sensible of his kindness. 
„ to cold, to pain, 
to set about (begin) a business. 

one's cap at. 

a 'person at ease , at work. 

at naught. 

a person over a business. 

an undertaking on foot. 

the teeth on edge. 

a person up in business. 

set out for Rotterdam. 
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to shake vnth fear. 

„ „ hands with. 
to share m the plunder, 
to shelter from the rain, 
to shield from oppression, 
to shiver with cold, 
shocked at a thing, 
shorn of one's glory, 
to shout for a thing, for joy. 
to shrink from responsibility, 
to shudder toith horror. 

„ „ at the sight, 
to shut the door upon. 
to shy at (as a horse from fear), 
sick of doing nothing. 

„ loith fever, 
to side vnth a person, 
to lay siege to 
to sigh for freedom, 
to sing in chorus, 
similar to each other, 
skilful at chess, 
to slip through one's fingers, 
to smell of the midnight oil. 

„ „ at a rose, 
to smile at a foolish remark. 
fortune smiles on us. 
to smother with kisses, 
to snap at a bait. 

„ „ one's fingers at. 
to snatch at a thing. 

„ „ a thing away from a 

person, 
to sneer at a person, 
soaked with blood, 
solicitous about the future, 
sorry for what has happened, 
to sparkle with diamonds, 
sparing of one's time, 
to speak to (with) a person ahoiU 

a subject 
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to speak fw (getuigen voor). 

„ up J(yr (het voor iemand 

„ hy the card. [opneiKen). 
to spend money on a thing. 
„ „ one's time in. 
to^spit ai a person or thing, 
to spring ^rom some cause. 
at a person. 
nip(m the enemy. 
„ „ to one's feet, 
a stain om one's character, 
to stand 61/ a friend. 

„ upm one's dignity. 

„ to one's opinion. 
to reason. 

up JQT one's rights, 
to stare ai a person. 
„ „ a person m the face, 
to have the start 0/ one. 
to start from sleep. 
„ „ for Paris, 
to starve into surrender. 
„ „ vrtih hunger and cold, 
to steal a march upon. 
to steer clear of. 
stiff unih cold, 
to stifle viMi smoke, dust, 
to stick ai nothing, 
to stick to one's friends, 
to stoop io flattery, 
to put a stop to. 
to set store hy. 

to strike o^ = to aim a hlow ai. 
to strip a man 0/ all his clothes, 
to strive ajier riches, 
struck yjoiih. astonishment, 
to struggle jioT freedom, 
to stumble on = to light on ])y 
stunned with a blow. [chance, 
to subject a person to a test, 
to submit to conditions. 



to subscribe to a newspaper , to con- 
subsequent to an event. [ditions. 
to substitute one thing /or another, 
to subtract jrmn. 
to succeed in an undertaking. 
„ „ to the throne, 
to sue for damages, 
to sufler from a disease, 
to suflSce joT more than one 
sufficient /or one's needs, [person, 
to suffocate mih smoke, 
suggestive 0/. 
suitable to the occasion. 

„ for a purpose, 
superior to. 

to supply a thing to a person. 
„ „ a person \m.ih a thing, 
surprised ai an event, 
surrounded hy (wiih) friends, 
susceptible of affronts, 
to suspect of treason, 
to swarm with insects, 
to swear ai a person, 
to swoon with the heat, 
to take after one's father. 

a man at his word. 

a person for a thief. 

to gambling, drinking. 

to (to be fond of) a person. 

a thing to heart. 

a man to task. 

to talk of or about a matter. 

to talk 0T;er (= discuss) a subject. 

to talk to or with a person. 

to tamper unih the truth. 

to tap on the window. 

to taste of vinegar. 

a taste for music. 

to taunt wiih poverty. 

to tax wiih dishonesty. 

to tear the flesh fr&m the bones. 

21* 
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to team with fish, 
to tend to progress, 
thanks to your assistance, 
to think of a person or thing. 

„ ^y over (= consider) a matter, 
to thirst after knowledge. 

„ „ for blood, 
to throb with emotion, 
to throw a thing at a i>erson. 
to tie a horse to a tree, 
tired of waiting. 

„ with one's exertions, 
in token of 
to toucli at a port. 

„ „ upon a subject. 

touched with their misery. 

to trami)le ti/wm liberty. 

to translate from {out of) Frencli 

into English, 
to treat of a subject, 
to tremble with fear. 

„ „ at the thought, 
to tresi)a88 against a law. 

„ „ on a man's time, 
to trouble a person for a thing. 

„ „ about a thing, 
troublesome to me. 
to tnist in a man. 

„ „ to a broken reed. 

„ „ a person with a thing, 
to try one's hand at, 
to turn to a person for help. 

to account, to advantage. 
(== to change) into, 
upon (= to attack) a 

„ ,, up one's nose at. [person, 
to understand by, 
uneasy ahotit a thing, 
united in a common enterprise. 

,, hij ties of affection, 
usual with them. 
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vain of one's riches. 

to value at a certain price. 

to set value on, 

at variance with one another. 

to venture upon an undertiiking. 

well versed in English. 

vexed at a man's words. 

„ with a person, 
a victim to oppression, 
with a view to, 
void of sense. 

to wait for a person or thing, 
to wait on a person (bedienen, 

zijn opwachting maken bij). 
want of time. 

to warn a person o/some danger. 
„ „ a person against a fault, 
to wash one's hands of 
to waste one's time %tpnn a tiling, 
weary of life, 
wedded to calamity, 
to weep for joy. 
„ „ over a loss, 
wet with rain, 
to win at a race. 
„ „ by a head. 
„ „ in a canter (= easily). 
to wink at a fault, 
to wish for a thing. 
„ „ a person joy of a thing. 
woe to the country I 
to wonder at a thing, 
to work at a task, 
worn to a shadow, 
worried with vexation, 
worthy of confidence, 
to wrest a word from its natural 

meaning. 
to wrestle with a person /or a thing. 
yearn for deliverance, 
zeal for liberty. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

738. Conjunctions join words, phrases, or sentences. They are 
either codrdinating or subordinating. Codrdinating conjunctions 
connect words or word-groups of the same rank, and are either 
cumulative: and, both . . . and, not only . . . but, alternative: or, 
either . . . or, neither . . . nor, adversative: but, yet, however, or 
causal: /or, therefore, hence, then. 

Subordinating conjunctions, on the other hand, connect subordinate 
clauses with principal sentences. They are concessive: though, 
although, albeit, notwithstanding, hypothetical: if, even if, in cane, 
unless, temporal: when, before, after, until, causal: because, since, 
OH, seeing, or comparative: as, than; some denote place: where, 
wherever, whither, whence, others indicate manner: Jiow, as, purpose 
or result: thnt, in order that, so that, lest, or introduce noun 
clauses: that, whether. 

739. Even the camel must eat and drink on the journey, or both ho 
and liis master will perish. — m. crawford. 

lie was both a hunter and an amateur detective. — stevenson. 

Nothing secmeil to be eitlier too large or too small for tliat oxtraoitlinai'y 
mind. — conan dovle. 

The poor mother could not assist liim eWier in the way of money or 
advice. — J. HAY. 

Neither beast nor bird disturbed his solitude. — stevenson. 

I will not leave you — neiUier in life nor in death. — m. crawford. 

Ho began to reflect whether or no he should call upon her. — r. 

HAGGARD. 

Whether we slept or not, I cannot tell. — sweet. 

They not only destroy liis dinner, but they assault him in his chamber 
and even in bed. — a. lang. 

Not only from its nearness to the Atlantic, but also from its gi-eator 
altitude, the western side of the eoimtry is more rainy tlian the eastern. — 

QEIKIE. 

No sooner werc all three at table than she matle her father a speech. — 

STEVENSON. 

No sooner were the dishes put down hut an amazing numl>er of nits 
and mice came from all <piartei's. — a. i^ang. 

Hardly hiul tlie boiit escaped from tlic stranded vessel when a great 
wave struck her on the (puu1ci\ — mrs. mccunn. 

lie had scarce (si^nrely) oixjned his mouth before the young woman iM 
into the bush. — ste\'enson. 
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Tliey were scarce (seaixjely) come ashore whe^i they met a man on the 

boaell. — STEVENSON. 

^liat uHlh our meal , arid our own talk wo had almost forgotten him. — 

S. WTSYMAN. 

Wfiat with the inn, mid the mill, and the old miller's savings, our 
friend was a man of substance. — stevenson. 

Wliai with tlie storm last night and tlie cry tliat we heard, we were 
80 frightened! — quilleii couch. 

Wluii between March winds, April showers, and tlie entire absence of 
May flowers, spring is not a success in cities. — j. k. jerome. 

What beticeen her youth, her beauty, her talent, and her misfortimes 
Augusta was all of a sudden elevated into the position of a perfect herobie. — 

R. HAGGARD. 

Conjunctions are frequently used cor relatively, i. e. denoting a 
mutual relation. Correlative conjunctions go in pairs , sometimes even 
in threes: xohat with . . . and . . . and, eitJier , . . or , . . ar^ 
neither . . . nor . . ., nor. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF SOME CONJUNCTIONS. 
740. AS, LIKE. 

(a) People looked to the Squire, as he was commonly calleil, for 
guidance in social matters. — ant. hope. 

I will do as you desire. — stevenson. 

Pye w^as not famous as a Parliamentary orator. — BmiiELL. 

His position depends entirely upon his skill as a seaman. — conan dovij:. 

Raleigh was now about to enter upon his splendid caixHjr a^ a courtier 
and as a statesman. — m. a. s. iitjme. 

Every day i)erliaps he had walked this road as a child. — mils. waiu). 

(h) Tlio average man is just like you and me, or he woidd not be 
average. — stevenson. 

He was hke a man who lias lost a sense. — mrs. ward. 

That w^as like him all over. — mrs. ward. 

To paint water is like trying to paint a soid. — ruskin. 

Like the sensible Irishman he was, he lost his heart to P(^ Woffington 
on the fii'st opportimity. — birrell. 

Like iUl truly idle people , he liad an ai-tistic eye. — stevenson. 

I i-emembor one evening slie was sitting in front of a house just as the 
sun was setting like it is now. — r. haggard. 

As is a conjunction; like is properly an adjective and takes an 
objective. 
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As before a noun means in tha chiracier o/, in the cajiocitt/ ot\ and 
expresses identity; like expresses rcmmhUince, 

Like is used in contracted clauses of comparison; as introduces 
on uncontracted clause. 

The use of like as a conjunction with a verb following (see the 
last example) is considered a vulgarism. 

741. AS, SINCE, BECAUSE, FOR. 

(a) As none knew whence he cjunc, till were equally pleased. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

As hills intercept the moistui-e, and condense it into rain, the liighcr 
groimds are more rainy tlian the plains. — geikie. 

It seemeil useless for mo to conceal my identity, since I liad a letter 
in my pocket whic^h would i-cveal it. — con an doyle. 

I will love you as my own iKJOplo , seeing thai I have no people of my 

own. M. CRAWFORD. 

{V) It is a great mistake to think tliat because you liave itjad a 
masterpiece once or twic.-o, or ton times, theix^fore you liavo done with 
it. Because it is a masterpiece, you ought to live with it, and make it 
part of your daily life. — john morley. 

Because we liavc lost a treasure, there is no reason for starving. — 

STEVENSON. 

(c) To-day, may be, he (Disraeli) would liave been called a socialist, 
for he dreamt of a Ten Houi-s Bill. — wjubley. 

''You must be my bottle-holder, Osborne." — "Well, if youhke," little 
Osborne rcplied; far you see his pai)a kept a tariiage, and ho was rather 
ashamed of his cliampiou. — TUACKEitAY. 

This is no party question , for it touches us not as Lil)emls or Conservatives, 
but as citizens. — m^vnch. cjuardian. 

The Dutch daar, aangezien are rendered by as, since, seeing 
that. As and since express a reason or explanation; the latter is 
used when the explanation is supposed to be known to the person 
spoken to. A causal clause introduced by as usually precedes the 
principal clause. 

Because means for the reason that, and answers to the question 
whyf It is used to state the direct and immediate cause of soine 
action. 

For answers to Du. want, and adds a reason or explanation by 
way of an afttjr-tliought. It differs from the other causal conjunctions 
in being codrdinating. 
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742. AS, WHILE, WHEN. 

(a) As he ixxle he scattered gold pieces among the people. — m. 

CRAWFORD. 

As he came nearer he seemed to me aged and haggard. — sten'enson. 
He looked up as Paul came m, and nodded kindly. — anstey. 
^1^ she went slie spied aromid as if for dangers. — stevenson. 

(b) Mrs. Lynn Linton had lived for the last two or throe yeai-s at 
Malvern, but she died tvhile on a visit to a friend at Queen Anne's 
Mansions. — London review. 

He came to see me while I was breakfasting. — ant. hope. 

While on a pilgrimage to Rome he fell ill and was like to die. — 

W. BESANT. 

Whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee. — 

W. IRVING. 

(c) When Klialed reached the palace he dismounted fivm his imire. — 

M. CIUWFORD. 

Wh/^n I awoke, it was already day. — stevenson. 

She died wheti Jjaura was still a tottering baby. — mrs. ward. 

The sun was shining into Laura's room when she awoke. — mrs. ward. 

As denotes that two actions are dmultaneom. 

While (whilst) adds to the idea of simultaneity that of duratii/n. 

When simply indicates the time of an action. 

743. AS. 

The cold was gi-owing sliai-per as the night went on. — stevenson. 
As the boy inci^asod in stature he gained in beauty. — mrs. praed. 
The valley becomes more fair and fertile as it reaches the sea. — 

C. M. MASON. 

As we gi-ow older we think more and more of old persons and of old 
tilings and places. — iioijies. 

As the years roll on w^ith us our habits become fixed. — j. pay^n. 

As the balloon rese higher, the pen-ading blue gi*ew brighter, and 
earthly sounds waxed faint. — a. giberne. 

In the above sentences as means in proportion as. 

744. IP, when. 

(a) If you would understand an author, you must underetand his age. — 
JOHN morley. 

If you can do that you csm do anything. — mereditu. 
I'll mairy you, //you like. — stovenson. 
// the cap fits, wear it. 
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If the sky &lls , -we shall catch larks. 
Idleness must thank itself if it goes Ijarcfoot. 

(h) IVJien I i-eacl a story, I skip the explanations. — ant. hopk. 
JVlien the lalloon fii-st rises, the eailh ai)i)eai's U) (li\)p away; when it 
descends the earth appciirs to rise. — a. oiherne. 

Wlten you have got too niucli to do don't do it. — kuskjn. 

Mlien this sliall fall into your liands, I sliall have disapi»eaivd. — 

STEVENSON. 

If expresses condition; when denotes time. 

745. THAN , THEN. 

(a) Prevention is better than cauv. 

No land lias owed more than England to the ix)i*sonal iU'tion of int^n not 
of native birth. — freeman. 
I leave what is more than my life and more than my crown. — ant. hope. 
Her heart was lighter than it ha^l been for weeks. — hardy. 

(6) He looked at me for a moment, tlien he lit his \nY)o. — ant. hope. 

Then he took his hat and stick and set out for Littlehill. — ant. rope. 

Then the servant up at the big house never gave it to your honour last 
night after taking it from Nance? — choker. 

Here, then J we have it stated plainly that we are not to lo<jk for 
verisimilitude in the s])eech of liis (rhamcters. — g. gissino. 

If I like Broadway lietter tlian AVasliington-Sti'cet , wliat then 'f — holmes. 

"I supix)se he thought we were beasts or lunatics." — 'Trel»ably," 
said Philip. "What then?^^ — ant. hope. 

Than (Du. dan) always stands after comparativea. 
Then (Du. toen^ diis, dan) expresses time or consequence. 

746. OOK NIET. 

Laura said nothmg; nor di<l Hellxxik. — mrs. ward. 

This no king before him liiwi ever done, nor would lie bo the first to 

do it. FREEMAN. 

This done, they liad nothing now to do but to wait the (Queen's doatli, 
nor ha<l they long to wait. — .i. iiav. 

I was not joking. — Neither wa*^ I. — ant. hope. 

Tliis did not pletise him either, — m. cRAWFruin. 

She didn't think he was coming just tlicfi. No more did I. — ant. hope. 

I can see no difficulty al>out it. — I luive explained it all to my ]>e<j])le 
over and over again, and nv more can they. — kjiihei.l. 

The Dutch ook niet after a negation is translated in various ways. 

747. LEST. 

Gallop not lent thy horse fall and tliou jierish! — m. iiiAWFoun. 



Therefore we must not construo his wonls and actions rashly, le.si avo 
niisc'onstnio. — J. hay. 

I was in mortal fear lest the captain should repent of liis confessions 
and make an end of me. — stevenson. 

I was in terror lest some one should come and see her lying there. — 

S. A\'EYMAN. 

HaWng won his kingdom by force, he fears to leave it, lest he might 
not find his way back again. — fkeeman. 

Lest means opdat niet, uit trees dat and is always followed by a 
subjunctive either in its simple or in its periphrastic form. 

748. BUT. 

(a) Little Em'ly has, after aU, hut a subordinate i)art in Dacid 
Copperfield. — g. uissixg. 

I want hut one thing, and Zehowah alone can give it to me. — m. 

UtAWFORD. 

It was hut a poor clianco at the l)est. — r. haggard. 

(h) I have met nothing hut hospitality from the English. — oonan doyle. 
I cannot hut think we are tried as most men are not. — meredith. 
When things are inevitable what can a wise man do hut make tlie best 
of them? — NORRis. 
No one knows where the shoe pinches hut the wearer. 
She lias no friend hui me. — meredith. 
I could hear notliing save the splashing of spray and rain upon my 

window. — QTHLLER COUC'H. 

(r) Excuse me , sir , hut you luive the advantage of me. — oonan doyle. 
They were slave-owners, hut so were we. — froude. 
Opinions differ as to his (Dickens's) merits as a reader, hut it is plain 
tliat the public thought him insurpassable. — g. oissing. 

There was no little fellow hut liad his jeer and joke at Dobbin. — 

THACKERAY. 

There is liai-dly a river valley in the West Riding hut lias the nuns of 
at least one valley. — (ii. mason. 

There's not a kind action tliat we ever do, hut insures its own rewanl; 
there's is not a wonl of ill-nature, a secret deed of malice, hut comes 
home to us four-fold, sooner or later. — mrs. h. wood. 

id) The seareh must have proved successfid hut for a very singular 
occurrence. — a. lang. 

But for you I shoidd be making my bi-ead by this time, or rather 
attempting to do so. — j. payn. 

In front of them strctche<l tlie Sussex downs, purple in the distance, 
save for one pale shimmering streak of light which meant the sea. — 
MRS. braddon. 
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You can never know wliat lie and his fatlier did for us. I think we 
should luivc die<l only for them. — TuoiiU)rE. 

But is : 

(o) an adverl) corresponding to Du. slechts; 

(J)) a preposition meaning except (sometimes its phice is taken 
])y save) i) ; 

(c) a conjunction, in which case it is rendered by maar and 
after a negation hy of, 

(d) But for is a prepositional phrase , for which we also lind save 
for and only for. 

749. Observe the conjunctions and conjunction phrases in the 
following sentences: 
His eyes liad a tender, nay (=ja xdfs) a piissionatc ontn^iity in thoni. — 

MBS. WARD. 

It was an era of now ideas, of swift i/' silent spiritual rcvolution. — fkoude. 

He was now forty , if a day. — iiaudy. 

Brave though (= lioe dapper ook) the Britons were, their wcajxjns were 
iiide, and thou* forces undis('ii>linod. — c. m. mason. 

Dangerous a^t these siuidhills arc, thoy serve a purix^se. — c. m. mason. 

Me<ldle witli dirt and some of it will stick to vou. 

Touch sin a7id you accommodate youi-sclf to its vileness. — mkukdith. 

Nemours and .AEoret, for all they an^ so j)ictui'osque , liave lxK>n httle 
visited by i>ainters. — stevenson. 

Mtich as I feaixKl and Icxithod him, I c-/)uld not take my eyes from his 
gallant statuix?. — (.tjnan dtjyle. 

I never shared Jim's enthusiastic a^huimtion for Bincjknell, Imt then 1 
am not of an enthusiastic tomi>enunont. — nouuis. 

A more impudent rascjil I liave never seen ; and liad he l>een an American 
I should liave ragi^l. But then he (^mo fi-om Alx>nloen. — stevenson. 

He is very iKK)r, Imt tlwn he is hardy as a soldier, and can live on a 
few olives. — emeilson. 

I never do get i^rticularly fond of anything in this world, hid what 
something diwiclful happens to it. — .i. ic. jeromk. 
So silently we seemctl to speak. 
So slowly moved about , 

^.v (= as if) wo liad lent her lialf our jK)wei*s 
To eke lier living out. — noon. 

Pray wliat is your own theory a.s to what t<x)k placreV — conan dovle. 

As for the [wi'son's tlaughter, she suited her surR)undings witli the 
best grace imaginable. — stevf::nson. 



J) But ^: withonl in tlic udagi.' : touch not the cat hut Uu: tjlovt . 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

750. Ah^ that is a curious sight, is it not? — (X)nan doyle. 

Oh! is that you, Kate? — o. moore. 

HoUy-toUyl What's the matter now? — quiller couch. 

Oreat Heavens ! how she had believed in him , how she liad loved him ! — 

J. PAYN. 

0/t, Dick! don't say that I must wait six months; I might be dead 
before then. — g. moore. 

The stniggle was over, but o/^, the pain. — meredith. 

"-AlasP' he sobbed, "this snaps the last link that bound me to 
human il v." — stevexson. 

Alas^ she had not the money and did not know where to turn to get 

it. — R. HAGGARD. 

^^Bravof bravo f' said the venerable gentleman on the other side of the 
table. — HOLMES. 

"//a/ haT he shouted, about a minute after ]ilrs. BeiTy had spoken. — 

MEREDITH. 

Tut, tut, child, we have had enough of this. — conan doyle. 

^^Chut, man!" he retorted, shnigging his shoulders negligently. — 

S. WEYMAN. 

"Poo, conscripts!" he cried, and made a motion with his hands as if 
to sweep them from before Mm. — conan doyle. 

''''Pooh, pooh! you're smart enough," said Mr. Erin in a tone in which 
contempt and politeness struggled ludicrously for the upper hand. — j. payn. 

Mr. Erin only said, "Z7?w/?/i," in such a tone that it soimded like "Then 
go and do it." — j. payn. 

^''Pahr he said, in disgust, "there's only one place for an honest man." — 

J. CONRAD. 

''''Pish .'" said Daddy contemptuously ; "I should like to know what harm 
he can do us." — mrs. ward. 

PsJiaw! I am a fool to let such a trifle unnerve me. — conan doyle. 

''''Ilush,^^ said I, "what will the divinity-student say?" — holmes. 

Day had ali-eady come , when a sharp ^''HistP^ sounded from the thicket. — 

STEVENSON. 

Hullo! laxls, is this tlie road for Polkimbra? — quiller couch. 

Bang, hang! went a couple of gims. — dickens. 

Click, click, went the needles all day long. — g. moore. 

Interjections are words used in exclamation to express various 
emotions such as joy, grief, regret, anxiety, apjrrobation , dislike, 
contempt, etc. They are not true parts of speech, as they do not 
enter into the construction of a sentence. 

Surprise is expressed by: oh! ah! ha! aha! hoity-toity! 
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Joy by: hurrah! hvazahl 

Grief by: oh! ah! alas! aUick! 

Approval by: bravo! 

Amusement by: ha, ha! 

Impatience by: tut, chut! 

Reproof hy: fie! for shame! 

Contempt by: pooh! pish! pah! pshaw! tush! stuff! nonsense! 
humph! yah! 

Exclamations te draw attention: lo! hark! hush! hist! ho! hullo! 
halloo! yoho! ahoi! 

Some interjections are imitative words: how wow!^mew! caw! baa! 
cock-a-doodle-do! buzz! ding dong! bang! splash! whack! pop! etc. 

751. o, oh! 

"Forgive them , O AbdiiUah !" he said , addressing him. — m. Crawford. 

"0 my brothers!" said the blind man. '*Allah has delivered the enemies 
of our country into our hand. — m. crawford. 

O God, do not let us be separated for ever. Let her be mine some 
day! — j. o. hobbes. 

Ok , for some means of simplifying the task of existence. — mrs. Humphry. 

Oh, I hope he is not going to die! — stevenson. 

Oh, the splendour, the liberty of that magnificent certitude! — j. o. 
hobbes. 

O is used in direct address and to express a wish, and no point 
is put after it. 
Oh is followed by a point of exclamation or by a comma. 



ORDER OF WORDS. 

In a simple statement the words are generally arranged in 
the following order: subject, predicate, object. For several reasons, 
however, we frequently depart from the usual order of words. The 
most important of these reasons is the wish to give prominence to 
some particular part of a sentence. Thus the object will be greatly 
emphasized if it is put before the subject; this unusual position of 
the object being sure to attract the reader's particular attention. In 
the same way the predicate may be placed at the head of the 
sentence, if this inversion is justified by special emphasis, as in 
the following proverb : Sweet are the uses of adversity , which would 
lose half its force if the words were arranged in the common order 
of subject followed by predicate. 
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753. Have you over given her a hint of wliat my meaning is? — 

HARDY. 

Wliero have tlieso things cx)me from? — stevenson. 

Why do you run uj)stairs like that? — o. moore. 

How c^)ul(l ye do it, Aviee? — hardy. 

Won't you sing something, Mrs. Ede? — o. moore. 

How sliall I l>e satisfied until I have kindled the light in Zeliowairs 

eves? — M.. CRAWFORD. 

Lord Fleetwood loves our mountains, Chillon? — ifEREDiTH. 

You have found some conclusion? — mNAN doyle. 

1 have the honour of addixissing Prince Florizel of Bohemia? — stevknsox. 

You do not believe me? — stevenson. 

We have still time U) fciko a train to Hereford and see him to-night? — 

CONAN DOYLE. 

As a rule the subject is placed before the predicate. 

It is placed after the predicate: 

(a) In interrogative sentences, except when the subject is an 
interrogative pronoun or preceded by one (for examples see 640). 

Not infrequently the order of words in a question is the same as 
in a declarative sentence. A sentence like Yon have found sam^ 
conchimtmf differs from a declarative sentence only in the rising tone 
with which it is uttered; sentences of statement being always 
characterized by a falling tone. 

754. ^lay everj- blessing 1)0 with you! — j. o. hobbes. 
May you dream of jiamdise ! — ant. nora. 

^lay it [>lease your high majesty to ix^ward the beggars ^isith a few 
small coins and a little Ixirley. — m. crawfokd. 

^Fay (hKl comfort you, my darling! — ant. hope. 

Turn wo now to the historian and biogrtii)lier. — birrell. 
Part we in friendsliip from yoiu* land , 
And, noble earl, receive my liand. — scott. 

(6) In principal sentences expressing a wish after may, and 
when, in dignified style, the first person plural of the imperative 
is expressed without the help of the auxiliary to let. 

755. HjuI I Ijeen lot iilone, I could have bomfe up like any hero. — 
stf:v>l\son. 

Even hiid I >\'isliod to sleep again, curiosity to know the meaning of 
tliat awfid cry would have boon too strong for me. — gmLLER oouch. 

Hinl Charles I. cx)nciliatod the City ho might liave died in liis lied, 
still King of England. — w. besant. 
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Be my book well or batlly written, this measure of suooess must be 
conceded to it. — o. moore. 

Be it as it may, his l)ooks have no melody, no emotion, no humour, 
no relief to tlie de^l pmsaic level. — emerson. 

Be lie alive, or bo he dead, 
I'll grind his l)ones to make me broad. 

(c) In conditional and concessive clauses expressed without a 
conjunction. 

756. Scarcely liad the meeting broken up when he was himself again. — 

HACAUIJIY. 

Hardly had the boat escaped from the strandorl vessel when a gi-eat 
wave stnujk her on the (piai-ter. — mrs. moctjnn. 

I was not joking. — Neither was I. — ant. nom:. 

Nor did William try, as he is often imagined to liavo done, to root 
out the ancient institutions of England. — freeman. 

Never did place cori"esi)ond more intimately with the mood of the 
moment. — meredith. 

No sooner were all three at table tlian she made her father a speecrh. — 

STEVENSON. 

Liitle did I suppose that he was a deadly enemy. — stevenson. 
Seldom liad he seen a ffif^o more lieautiful. — s. wevman. 
Such was the str^ry the exluiusted l)oat\s ci-ew told next moniing to their 
rescuers. — mrs. mccunn. 

She didn't tliink he was (M)ming just then. No more did I. — ant. hope. 
Nowhere was he to be seen. — dickens. 
You are right and so am I. — m. ctrawford. 

(d) If a sentence opens with scarcely , hardly , neither, nor, never ^ no 
90oner, not only, little, seldom, »uch^ no more, noiohere, or with so 
(= Du. ook), the subject is [daced after the first auxiliary. (When 
the verb is in a simple tense the auxiliary to do is required. — 
Cf. 638). 

757. There comes an end to all tilings. — stevenson. 

There was nothing loft to me but death by starvation. — stevenson. 
There was a want of naturalness in this soitow. — o. moore. 
There was nothing to do but to ancei)t. — g. moore. 
There had been a time when even j>assion a)uld not have nerved her 
to speak so lx)l4lly to the anticpiary. — j. i'ayn. 

(e) The use of there as the grammatical subject of a sentence 
naturally causes inversion. 
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758. Flere were kept the Crown jewels, about wliich many a chai)ter 
might be written. — w. besant. 

Hither were brought all the State prisoners. — w. besant. 
The murderer was gone long ago ; but there lay his victim in the middlo 
of the lane. — stevenson. 

Then followed an obstinate and deadly struggle liand to himd. — 

STE\'EN80N. 

Hius have I told thee my history. Israel. — m. crawford. 

So ended the last fight, deserving the name of battle. — macaui.ay. 

IleartUy did I curse George Featherly for not holding his tongue. — 

ANT. HOPE. 

In came the ogre and his wife. — a. lang. 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on the cliild's liand. — 
thactvEray. 

Up I soared like a binl, my companion soaring at my side. — stfv'exs*>n. 

Deftly has Mr. Ainger inserted his notes and capital reading do they 
make. — birrell. 

In rain had the City made represenfcitii^is to tlie King. — w. besant. 

By his bedside, sat a young woman. — g. moore. 

At the foot of the ymrse^s f)ed were a l)ox of biscuits and some milk. — 

R. UACJOART). 

//* the meadows Wtinderod black and white cattle fantastically marked. — 

STEVENSON. 

The subject may follow the verb: 

(n) When a sentence begins with an adverbial adjunct , especially 
with here J there, hither, h^nce, thenrx'., then, thus, and «o. 

Note, — When the adverb forming part of a verbal phrase [to 
come in, to go up, to burst out, to rx)me down) is placed at the head 
of the sentence a noun-subject always follows the verb ; when the 
subject is a personal pronoun it regularly precedes. 

759. Ilnppy, says the, old sayiny is the country tliat has no history. — 

GRAPHIC. 

"You like flowci*s?" lie said. — stevenson. 

"I shall bfi Sony to lose those thi"ee fellows,'' says he. — norius. 
"For God's sake,'' said /, "do not trifle with me any fiuther.'' — 
A?rr. HOPE. 

"You do not l)olieve me?" he added. — stevenson. 

"Nover say die!" cried tlie cheery Irishman. — conan doyt.e. 

"Did he seem angiy at it?" inquired the friend. — hardy. 

"The blow has come," my fatlter said, after a long jiausc. — stevenson. 

(li) With verbs like to say, to answer, to inquire, etc. introducing 
a direct quotation. 
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760. YellUl oil the viow the oi>oniiig jwik. — scott. 
Sprufig from the gcji-sti the timid ix)e. — S(«tt. 
Flashed .ill their sabres lian^. — tennysox. 

Hushed the woimdecl inan his ^nwning; 
llushetl the wife lu»r little ones. — whjttjek. 

The verb is 0(^casionally made prominent in poetry by placing it 
at the head of the sentence. 

761. Sweet are the sliv n.HM^sst>s of the woodland. — mkredith. 
Small indeed was my appetite. — stkvexson. 

Dear to the English ho^art is a fair stand-up figlit. — kmkrson. 

Hapjytj is the country when^ iK)liti(*al strife hnwls no luitit^l. — l. f. 

AUSTIN. 

A little thoughtful we all were, I think. — s. weyman. 

When, for the sake of emiihiwis, a predicative adjective is placed 
at the head of the sentence, the subject usually follows the verb. 

762. Everij atrr he could sell he liatl sold. — j. i»ayn. 
Her he had raised Uy ho his eqiud. — meredith. 
Cruelty to animnta lie abhnrriMl. — iuriiell. 

A more impudent roHrnl 1 have never seen. — stevenson. 
This marriage the King had foi-hidden, on some univcorde<l gmund of 
state policy. — fkeemax. 

Many dangers had he ovei-come. — j. k. jekome. 

When the object has its place at the head of the sentence, the 
subject as a rule prec^edes the verb. 

763. It is from the poor man\'i hut ahtie tliat strength and virtue 

come. — EMKRSON. 

It was in Brussels that she ha<l lost her voice. — a. moore. 

It was seldom tliat a strangei- w^as seen there. — w. besant. 

It was in Janwirg, -85 tliat my pior father met his end. — coxan i»oyke. 

It was to the table thiit my gaze was c.hiefly dniwn. — wnan doyle. 

If a speaker or writer wishes to give special prominence to some 
part of the sentence he frequently places it at the head of the 
sentence preceded by it is^ it icaji. 

764. He had been well lirought up, had Dirk, l)efore he came to sea 
and fell among liafl companions. — stevenson. 

He is verj- impnident, a dog is. — j. k. .ierome. 

He is by no means inuuutable, ////.f paragon. — Mits. humphuy. 

orXTIiEK, A .V«/i»/(«/ of Eiujlixh Pronuneintlnn aiul nrauutwr. '22 
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He was a good brother, was Mawie^ and obedient. — s. wimcAN. 
They have a wonderful deal to do with courting , clothes have. — j. k. .terome. 
He had tried her, he. had, — stevenson. 

In colloquial English a statement is sometimes emphasized by 
expressing the subject twice over, usually witli repetition of the 
auxiliar}\ 



PUNCTUATION. 

765. The stops commonly used in writing are: 

The Comma (») The Note of Interrogation (?) 

The Semicolon (;) The Note of Exclamation (!) 

The Colon (:) The Parenthesis ( ) 

The Full Stop (.) The Dash (— ) 

The Quotation Marks or Inverted Commas (** ") 

The rules of punctuation are much the same in English as in Dutch. 

766. A great poet who appears in illiterate times, absori)s into his 
sphere all the light which is anywhere radiating. — eherson. 

It was one of those ripe and mellow afternoons that sometimes colour 
London with their golden light at this time of the year. — hardy. 
This was not the first case of tlie kind that had come before him. — 

O. MOORE. 

To any one who really knows the lower middle class in Ijondon it will 
be obvious that many of the originals of Dickens still exist — o. gissinq. 

Mrs. Caro, who had seen him from the window, met him in tlie 
entry. — hardy. 

The comma indicates the shortest pause, i) 

No comma is used before restrictive relative clauses; if such a clause 
is short, the comma may be omitted behind it as well. 

Explanatory relative clauses must be marked off by commas. 
(Cf. 516). 

767. I l>elieve tliat stars and boughs and leaves and bright colours 
are everlastingly beautiful. — rtjskin. 



1) In the expressions "!>«, «V," "^o, «V," we always place a oonima after 
Yrn and No, though we do not make a break In speaking (j>m^, noiM9). 
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Sliakspeare knew tliat titwlition supplies a bettor fable tluwi any invention 

can. — EMEK80N. 

He never knew exactly what she was thinking and feeling. — iiaiu)v. 

I never saw a man I so disliked. — stevenson. 

There is something alioiit him one rather likes. — hiiuiell. 

All they would do was to ^ive me a loaded pistol. — srtrvENsoN. 

The comma is omitted before rumn clattses, and before relative 
clauses if the relative pronoun is not ex])ressed. 

768. The stranger as he sjKjke tunie<l his fac^* towai'<ls the south. — 

HARDY. 

I should like to smokt* a eigar with Bracknell In^fore we go. — ^omus. 
AVhen Queen Victoria (nme to the throne Charles Dickens was twenty- 
five years old. — g. (nssiN<f. 

Often he sjit long witli closed eyes while slu» sang to him. — m. 

CUAWFORI). 

Short adverbial clauses are not marked off by (rommas. 

769. The young girls fnrnuHl, indeed, the majority of the band. — 

HARDY. 

The general change, noveillieloss , w;is small. — uakdy. 

He luwl lived abi-oa^l a go<Kl deal, and, in facrt, at this very date he 
was staying at an hotel in Home. — uakdy. 

Dusk liad closed in, an<l he now procee<led with what was, after all, 
the real business of his sojourn. — iiakdv. 

To the doctor, nn the <jontrary, she it>{iche<l out her hand as to a 
friend and heljKT. — stevensox. 

li indeed, however, nevertheless, after all, in fact, in the meantime, 
and similar adverbs and adverb phrases are placed between the 
parts of a sentenc^e they are usually marked ofl* by commas. 

770. Nothing can l»e moi-o unlike in aim, in ideals, in method, and 
in matter, than aro literatun* and pjlitics. — .lonx morlev. 

He supplied me with bivAd, fniit, and wine. — mekeditu. 

GiT)wn sick at last of enterprises, which led neither to honour nor 
peace, we ivsolved, in 1^52, to leave Boers, Oaffres, Basutos, and 
Zulus to themselves. — froude. 

Hamsgate, Broadstaii-s, and Mai-gate, all in Tlianet, are thit?e favourite 
watering-places with the liondnners. — c. m. mason. 

A number of nouns forming an enumeration are separated by 
commas. Mind that the last noun, too, is preceded by a comma. 
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771. Bettei-ton, Ganick, Komble, Koan, and Mac*it5aAly, dedicate their 
lives to this genius. — emerson. 

Inn-yards, houses without roofs, and extemporaneous enclosures at 
countrj' fairs, were the ready theatres of strolling actors. — emerson. 

I^eeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield , Wakefield, Dewsbury, and 
Keighley, are the clothing towns on the banks of the Aire and the 
Calder. — cm. mason. 

Men, nations, poets, ai-tisans, women, all liave worked for him. — 

EMERSON. 

When the subject of a sentence consists of three or more ]>arts . 
a comma is placed after the last part, except when the last word 
sums up all the others. 

772. Squeers or Mr. Creakle we will by no means forgive; nay, of 
their hard lot, so well merited, we will make all the fun we can: but 
many a pleasant scamp who lias shaken our sides sliall be put in the way 
of earning an honest living. — o. gissino. 

Of Dickens's true and deep sympathy with children there can be no 
doubt; it l)ecome8 passionate in tlie case of little ones doomed to suffering 
by a cniel or careless world. — o. gissing. 

He (Dickens) saw most English towns; he marked with pleasure the 
hamlets and villages; of inns, great and small, he learnt all that man is 
callable of learning. — g. gissing. 

The semicolon indicates a longer pause than the comma; it is 
used to separate clauses that are grammatically independent from 
each other, but closely connected in sense. 

773. Soldiers were seldom seen in this outer part of the isle: their 
beat from the forts, when on pleasure, was in the opposite direction. — 

HARDY. 

She was pure and single-hearted: half an eye c*ould see that. — hardy. 

It is truly an astonishing thing to see the potter at work on his clay: 
it seems as if he could do anything, everything, with it. — c. m. mason. 

The silk goods made in Derby are : ribbons , fringes , and other trimmings ; 
sewing silk, cords, tassels, gloves, and stockings. — c. m. mason. 

Fleetwood heaitl the young lady say: "I would choose, if you please, 
to sit beside vou." — meredith. 

The colon indicates a longer pause than the semicolon and a 
shorter one than the full stop. 

It is placed between two coordinate sentences the second of which 
contains a remark in explanation or confirmation of the first. The 
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colon is also placed liefore an enumeration and introduces a quo- 
tation. (If a quotation is rather short it is frequently preceded by 
a comma). 

774. The firat wet dock marie in our country for mei'chant ships was 
in Liverpool; and Ijancashire may also boast of the first railway for jias- 
sengers (between Liverpool and Manchester), and of the first English 
canal. — c. m. mason. 

A strange and awful siglit is the rising of the spring-tide (a very high 
tide which occurs twi(je a montli, at new and fidl moon) in the Severn. — 

C M. MASON. 

At least a year before the i«ssing of that Reform Bill whicli was to 
give political power to English capitalism (a convenient wonl of our day) 
Dickens had begun work as a shortliand writer, and as journalist. — 

O. GISSING. 

The parenthesis is used to enclose a clause or ]>hrase thrown 
loosely into the sentence, without entering into its structure. 

775. Smollett, Yielding — jK3rliaps, after, all it is as well that these 
autliors do not supply the amusement of our young people. — o. oissiNO. 

Amid this life of the young century — cruel, unlovely, but abounding 
in vital force — there arose two masters in the art of fiction. — g. gisrino. 

The pedestrian was what he looked like — a young man from London 
and tlie cities of the Continent. — hardy. 

All books are divisible into two cla.sses, — the bof)ks of tlie hour, and 
the books of all time. — ruskin. 

The dash indicates a sudden break in the thought and is used to 
mark off a parenthetical expression ; it also introduces on explanation. 

776. **lf you will allow me to guide you,'' replied Somerset, "I will 
offer you the l)est cigar in London." — stevenson. 

"Oh, I sec wliat you mean," said Dick, who iKjgan to grow intci-csted. — 

O. MOORE. 

"I cai-e little for cither food or drink," Khaled answered, "and I need 
little rest." — m. crawford. 

Inverted commas are placed at the beginning and at the end of 
direct quotations. A quotation within a quotation is set off by single 
commas. 



